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7HOEVER . 3s PR 5 + ex- 
tent of the Britiſh colonies, on this conti= 


nent; their climates, ſoil, ports, rivers, riches, and 
| numbetleſs advantages, muſt be convinced of their 


vaſt i importance to Great Britain; and be at a loſs 
to. account for the ignorance concerning them, | 
which prevails in thoſe Sons whence their in- 
habjtants originally ſprang. The merchants, in- 
„by profitable experience, have not been alto- 


gether unacquainted with our trade and our . > 


and ſome. gentlemen of an inquiſitive turn, 
help of their correſpondents, have 8 the 
Knowledge of many other particulars equally im- 
portant. But the main body of the people conceive. 
of theſe plantations, under the idea of wild, bound- 
leſs, inhoſpitable, uncultivated deſerts z and hence 
the puniſhment of a tranſportation hither, in the 
judgment of moſt; is 3 not much leſs ſevere, 
than an infamous death. Nay, appealing to facts, 
we may ſafely aſſert, that even * public ards, to 
whoſe care theſe extenſive dominions have been 
more eſpecially committed, attained, but ately, 
any tolerable acquaintance with their condition. 


This is the more to be wondered at, as it is natural 


imagine, that the King's de have ſtatedly 
tranſmitted full accounts of their reſpective 5 
vinces. The caſe has been quite otherwiſe. 

vernments were heretofore too often beſtowed ak 


men of mean parts, and nee nt circumſtances. ' 


The former were incapable of the taſk, andthe lat- 
r too . ere by che ſordid e of 2 5 


PR EE FA © 3 
vate intereſt, either ta purſue or ſtudy our com- 
mon weal. The worſt conſequences have reſulted 
from theſe meaſures. Perpetual animoſities being 
engendered between the governors, and the people 
ſubjected to their authority; all attempts for con- 
ciliating the friendſhip of the Indians, promoting 
the fur trade, ſecuring the command of the lakes, 
| proteCting the frontiers, and extending our poſſeſ- 
 fiohs Far i into the inland country, have- too often 
_ place to party projects and contracted 
hemes, equally uſeleſs and ſhameful. The con- 


duct of the French has been juſt the reverſe : in 


. fpite of all the diſadvantages of a cold climate, a 
long and dangerous navigation up the river of St. 
Lawrence, a rough, barren, unſettled * country, 
locked up from all e communication with the ocean, 
eres . part of the year; I ſay, notwithſtanding 


difficulties, they have ſeized all the advantages 


which we have neglected; | T he continent, for many 


hundred leagues, has been thoroughly explored, - 
the main Are fortified, innumerable tribes of In- 


nians, either won over. to their intereſt, + ſubdued, 
or bridled, the fur trade engroſſed, a communica-' 
tion maintained between the extremes of New- 
France, the Britiſh colonies reſtricted to ſcant limits 
along the ſea ſhore, and nothing left remaining 25 
the eſtabliſhment of a vaſt empire, but to open 
free water paſſage to the 8 5 (Re conqueſt of 
the province of New-York. 5 
If the governors af theſe plantations! ac Gray 
been animated by the ſame generous and extenſive 
views, which inſpired Mr. Burnet, the long pro- 
jected deſigns of our common enemy might, with 
the aid of Great Britain, ha ve been many years ago: 
ſupplanted; or at leaſt defeated, at a trifting expence. 
alas! little, too little, attention has e 


$5 222 ee — feeret de refs 
oy e nation, la ſeu ut ait en gere, a 
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; 88 by 


; provement of the Briti 


be able to retrieve the ill conſequences of our long, 
- reproachful, and inſenſible ſecurity. y. 


„ „ 


PREFACE. 


to \ theſe important affairs, till the late encroachments 
on the river Ohio, in the province of Penſylvania, 
ave. the alarm, and the miniſtry were apprized of 
ie French machinations, by the ſeaſonable repre- 
ſentations of General Shirley; and if the colonies: 
have now attracted the notice of his Majeſty and his 


REI. thejr grateful acknowledgements are 


ue principally to the noble Lord, to whom theſe 


ſheets are dedicated, for his laudable enquiries into 
their ſtate, and his indefagatible zeal and ae 
Fs, their defence and proſperity. x. 


At FT ron our affairs begin to wear a more ſai- 
We are under the guardianſhip of a 
5 who delights in the welfare of his 


ple; are reſpected by a Parliament, affected with a a 


ee ſympathy for the diſtreſſes of their fellow 
bf Jects, in all their i Sara ; and by a wiſe im- 
aids, it is hoped, we ſhall 


Formerly: the colonies were at home diſregarded 


and deſpiſed, gor can any other reaſon be aſſigned 


for i it, than that. they were, unknown. This is, in 


a great Sore, to be. imputed, to ORs If our 8 


| thei D 
N Sn, perſons 25 Pri- 
rs. oug kit to have undertaken that = | 


ful and neceffary talk. But, except ſome; accounts 


of the ee in the Maſſachuſets- bay and Vir- 
52 55 all the other hiſtories of our plantations 

e continent, are little elſe than 2 OO of fa | 
hoods, and worſe than none. That this charge 


againſt thoſe publiſhed concerning this province, 
in particular, can he fully ſupported, I perſuade 


myſelf, will. inconteſtably appear . 45 the follow- 


ing ſummaty, concerning Which 1 ſhall ſay. a boy 
words. 


Having been formerly concerned, according to 


8 e * act of ** in a review and 


digett - 
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J A OTE: 
"digeſt of our provincial laws, it was the duty of 
_ myſelf, and my partner in that ſervice, to peruſe 
the minutes of the council, and the journals of the 
general aſſembly, from the glorious revolution, at 
the acceſſion of King William, to the year 1751: 
and as an acquaintance with our public tranſactions, 


was a branch of inſtruction, of which a ſtudent for 


_ the profeſſion of the law ought not to be ignorant, 
J have ſince re-examined thoſe entries, beginning 
with the firſt minutes of council, and read over ma- 
ny of the records in the ſecretary's office. T0 wn 

_ theſe authentic materials, the followi 
in a great meaſure, compiled. For many of thoſe 

parts, which concern our affairs with the French 

and the Indians, antecedent to the peace of Ryl- 


wick in 2697; Fam bound to make liberal acknow- 
ledgements to Dr. Colden, the author of 1 the Hiſto- g 


11 of the Five Nations. 
Mir. Alexander, a gentleman eminent in the law, 
and equally diſtingui d for his humanity, genero- 


- firy; great abilities, and honourable ſtations, ſup- 


plied me de wth ſome uſeful papers; and has left be. 


- hind him a collection, that will be very ſerviceable 


to any gentleman, who may hereafter incline to 


continue this narrative, through the adminiſtrations 


of Mr. Coſby and Lieutenant governor Clarke. 
The draught of this work was unfiniſhed at the 
time of Mr. Alexander's deceaſe;* and therefore, 


as it never paſſed under his examination, many im- 


portant additions are loſt, which Yis long and in- 
timate acquaintance with the affairs oft de 
would have enabled him to ſupply. 88 
When I began to frame this digeſt, it was only 


intended for private uſe ; and the motives whic 
now induce me to publiſh i it, are the gratification of 
the preſent thirſt in Great Britain after American 
Intelligences ; 3 e as far as this a 


1 ng: Hedied on the 2d of Api, 18s. fs 
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I „ > PIRIEfF ACHE. FTF 
2 is concerned, to an accurate hiſtory of the Britiſſfß im 
Empire * in this quarter of the world; and the 
proſpect of doing ſome ſmall ſervice to my country, 
by laying before the public a ſummary account of 
its firſt riſe and preſent ſtattttee. Ea | 
Influenced by theſe views, I am not ſo regardleſs 
of the judgment of others, as not to wiſh'it may be, 
in ſome meaſure acceptable. To pleaſe all ſorts of 
readers I know is impoſſible: he, who writes with 
ſuch hopes, is a ſtranger to human nature, and will 
be infallibly diſappointed.” My deſign is: rather to 
inform than pleaſe. He who delights only in pages 
ſhining with illuſtrious characters, the contentions ” 
of armies, the rife and fall of empires, and other es 
and events, muſt have recourſe to the great au- 5 
. antiquity. A detail of the little tranſac- . 
tions, which concern a colony, ſcant in its juriſdi c. . 
tion, and ſtill ſtruggling with the difficulties natu- | : 
rally attending its infant ſtate, to gentlemen of this 


taſte can furniſh' no entertainment. The enſuing _ 2 
narrative (for it deſerves not the name of a hiſtory, 0 
though for brevity's ſake I have given it that title ). 
preſents us only a regular thread of ſimple facts 
te and even thoſe unembelliſned with reflections, Be- 
ons cauſe they themſelves ſuggeſt the proper remarks, 
ke. W and moſt readers will doubtleſs be beſt pleaſed with 
the I their own.” The ſacred laws of truth have been 
re, infringed neither by poſitive aſſertions, oblique, in- 
m- ſidious hints, wilful fuppreſſions, or corrupt miſ- 7 
in- repreſentation. To avoid any cenſures of this kind, 
ice no reins have been given to a wanton imagination, 
bor the invention of plauſible tales, ſupported only 
by light probabilities: but chooſing rather to be 
honeſt and dull, than agreeable and falſe, the true 
an As the provinces are different in their conſtitutions, ana Ee 
Ace with reſpect to government, independent of each other, no 2 ; r 
genera b hiſtory of America can be expected, till gentlemen o 


leiſure Will draw up particular accoun 
nies with which they are acquainted. 
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ts of the reipective colo-, 


p R E F A C E. 


| port of my vouchers hath been a adhered to 
and regarded. ; 

With reſpect to its ſtyle, the critics, in that 

. branch of literature, are at full liberty to condemn 

5 at their pleaſure. The main uſe of language is to 

. 5 Sbreß ourggeas. To write in the gay, pleaſing, 

| . pomp of diction, is above my capacity. If any 
| ne” diſpoſed to blame me for being too verboſe, 1 
let it be remembered that this is the indefeaſible W Fro 
3 : right of my profeſſion, founded upon immemorial . MW 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


preſcription.” Perſpicuity is all I have endeavoured 
to maintain, nor am I at leiſure to ſtudy any high- 
er attainments in language. The errors of the 
{s will doubtleſs be many, but for theſe I ſhall 
ardly be thought accountable, as my remote diſ- 
tance deprives me © of all 168 of N 
"The proofs, e 
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From the nie of the cus 1 the Surrender, | 
mie 


il 8 pher Columbus, 4 Geige ere! 

by Ferdinand and Iſabel, kin 0 * A” 
Caſtile, was the firſt diſcoverer of \merica.* 
failed from St. Lucar in Auguſt 1492, and 


mb wn. (dw YS 


4 


4" ws (0 


: following. Newfq FO 
BW main ceinene were diſcovered ye years 5 

Sebaſtian Gabato, a Venetian, in 
Henry VII. of England, from the aach to the ee 
degree of north W 1 4 
On the tenth of April 1606. bing Jarnes 1. for 
planting two colonies, paſſed the greg reat North and 
South Virginia patent. To Sir Thomas Gates a” 
others, leave Was given to begin : a planta; *in at an 7 
place en the continent, they ſhould think con vpe. — nl 
nient, between the 34th-and 4 iſt degrees e „ 
tude: and all the lands extending gr miles, on each „„ 
ſide, along the coaſt, 100 miles into the country, 5 33 
and Sig iſlands within 160 miles, opp fite to ES 
their plantations, were e in fee, 40 Þ ! n 


8 tity. was granted i 10 | Thomss Henbary, |] EMS. 5 Eo 
ns Some authors alle cha Columbus aun ed 50 K tere „ ; RE 
vices to the republic of Genoa; then to John II. of Portugal, 5 1 


aud afterwards to dur King Henry VII; but this diſagrees with 2 grt2 : 5,5 0 

Lord Bacon's account, who informs us, that Chriſtopher Co- IE I SE — 

E. lumbus ſailed before Nos brothes Bartholomew had laid the pro- COLE >, 2 
J before che king, whichwas-owing) mmer m,, - = 
| hands of cocker N 2 W 1 CCC 


215 Fes 


THE HISTORY OP 
others, for a plantation between 38 and 4% degrees 
. of latitude” under tlie name off the pod 45 ty, 
III a Errlerpent? in the great bay (Chea- 
2 | : laps ) ia 607. } The atter Was 
= | = New England in 1620. 
ry Hudſon, an Engliſhmn, according to our 


| Long Inland SN Hen 


F. tho i OC 9 ay Fw authors, in the year 
5 in from the king his maſter, diſcovered Long Iſland, 


| New- Tork, and the river which ſtill. bears his 
+ £ "xa name ; and afterwards\fſold: the country, or rather 
| his ri hr, to the Dutch, Their writers: contend, 

= 2 that. 6 as ſent gut by the Eaſt· India com- 
— BY in v 09, to diſcoyer a,north-weſt paſſage to 
. ina ; and that having firſt diſcovered, Delaware 
ESE: Ay ay, he came Fiche, and an Haacke up Hudſon's 
e . 2 . 5 as far north 55 the latitude of forty- three de- 


45666 37: 430% 3 that 225 ral. obje ect to it, though they for 


: Bo ; 
5 . NA NX The Dutch take 
. | J poffeffion of this 


. ; 


„ „ 


land ; 3 and four 3 5 15 the States 3 


N 


JJ 1 5 155 weſt 155 near 8 REY. Was „ 
Fx 5 | commanded by H enry Chri aptain Argal 
wuaas ſent out by Sir Thomas, D Ply 1 6 of 
Virginia, in the lame year, to diſpo ſſeſs the French 
gf the . of Port-Royal, 2 St. Croix, ly-. 
WG ; gon each 0 
. 17 5 as part of Virgi nia, +; In his. return, he YI: 
EE 1 = the Dutch on Hotow 8 River, WO RE un- 
able to reſiſt, him, Daneben for the © 


= | | : my TY?! 20410 LL A 8 17 Fs F454 4 HT + 
. Wy ; „ „„Charleyoix, a French Jeſvit, authorof eee hilory- 

£ 5 of Ne France, thinks this diſcovery was in 1660, vol. I. 12 
edition, P 221. but Stith, Douglaſs, Oldmix6n and other 
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them, by the Name of Varſche Rivier, whigh T — 
derdonk alſo claims for the Dutch. 3 8 
Determined upon the 7767757 of a colony, the Wonter Van 97 
States 77 5 made a 2 atty „ 
de the NEIndia C WO. ter an Twi 1 New-Nether- 


Was cus, 


- * the goyernment of 1 


2 oh LE places this rranfadlion 3 in N 3. 2 * Hi: * 


i 53 — amphlet is entitled, .. eb van 3 1 "Fd 5 be fs 


1651. 9997 —— 
. The firſt is a cop Py of th that. publiſhed/by John de Laet at Ley- 
. den. The ſecon 


ter, in 2. A ſhort repreſentation of the country of che 
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ſent to the King of En gland, and under him to ** 1 
Govyenor of Virginia, The very next year, they „ 
erected a fort on en point of the Aden e e E f 
W and two others in 1623: one called re A / 


Good-Hope, on Connecticut River, and the there £0: Ez. 
Naſſau, on. the Eaſt de of Delaware B- The e, « . 
author of the account d etherland F aſſerts, _ 4 


r the Durch purchaſed the lands on ball 6468 of . e, 2 "M 1 
1 river in 1632, before the Englſſh were ſettled 5 
in thoſe parts; and that they diſcovered a little freſh 45 

river, farther to the eaſt, called Varſche Riviertie, to: ——- / 5 5 
. diſtinguiſh. itfrom Connecticut River, known among . . 


, arrived at . now New- Lor . OM 

and took upon himſelf the government in June | 

1629. His ſtyle, in the patents granted. by him, 1 
We director and council, reſiding in 2 

| ether on me iſland Me nder 


rds 2 N 9 the oy Nee, 

and ed Weſt- India Company,” In 

Ee ngland planters, extended their 
'polſelſioris. Ear as. far as Connedticut. River. 


I? 3 210. Bur Stith, whom 1 follow, — 1 5 
a dergyman in inia, had greater advantages of know= . „ 
mg 5 IVY than the French jeſuit: _ S FVV 


and was printed at Amſterdam in 


erland, 555 . 
iptions of the Dutch poſſeſions, s. 5 


Sr gs . this country ſeveral years af- | Ko 
Mahakuaſe Indians, written in 1644, by John Megapolenſis e | > | 


Jun, a Dutch miniſter reſiding here is 2 —— k „ 


che pamphlet deen Ne- Netherland. 
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3 acob Van C urlet, the commiſſary there, proteſted 
againſt it, and in the ſecond year of the ſucceeding 


adminiſtration, under 


| William Kieft 
ts Goyernor in 


William Kieft,* who appears firſt in 1638, a 
prohibition was iſſued, forbidding the Engliſh 
trade at Fort Good” Hope , and ſhortly after, on 
complaint of the inſolence of the Engliſh, an or- 
der of council was made for ſending more forces 
there, to maintain the Dutch territories. Dr. Ma- 
ther confeſſes, that the New. England men firſt 


formed their deſign of ſettling Connecticut river in 
1635, before which time they eſteemed that river 


at leaſt 100 miles from any ” Engliſh ſettlement ; 
and that they firſt ſeated themſelves there in 16 36, 
at Hartford, near Fort Good-Hope, at Weathers- 


field, Windſor, and Springfield. Four years af- 


ter, they ſeized the Dutch garriſon, and drove 


them from the banks of the river, having firſt ſet- 
tled New-Haven in 16 38, regardleſs of pro- 


8 1 re. ware, then called South River, and 


© New-Nether 
land. 


teſt againſt it. 

The extent of New- Ne etherland was to Dots | 
ond 1 It; for 
of a letter 


I find, in the Dutch records, a copy 


from "William Kieft, May 6, 1638, directed to 
Peter Minuit, who dene by the tenor of i to 


be the Swediſh governor of New- Sweden, 5 


„ that the whole ſouth river of New-Netherlan 


0 had been in the Dutch poſſeſſion many years above above 


P 
5 ! beſet VID 5 fo S, and rs FR with their 


* blood.“ 
TR no EE among o our - Dutch n remaining in 


| the Secretary s office, relating to State matters, before Kieft's 


time, nor any enrolments of patents till à Tear. after Yao 
- Twiller arrived here. Mr. Jacob Goelerſupplied us with fe 
veral extracts from the Dutch records. 


+ The anonymous Dutch author of rhe Deſcription of New- 


Netherland in 1649, calls him Minnewits ; and adds, that in 


1638 he arrived at Delaware with two veſſels, pretending that 
he touched for refreſhment in his way to the Weſt-Indies ; bur 


that he ſoon threw off the diſſ Ie, by employing bis men in 
rrecling a fort. The ſame kiftorian informs us of the murder 
. | 0 


ding that 
dies; but 
is men in 
e murder 

ol 


during your adminiſtration ** in eee 
5 3 well known to your? : ©>- 0 

The Dutch writers are not agreed'i in the extent 
of Nova Belgia or New-Netherland ; ſome deſcribe 
it to be from Virginia to Canada; and others in- 
form us, that the arms of the States General. were 

ted at Cape Cod, Connecticut, and Hudſon's 
d on the weſt fide of the entrance into De- 
laware Bay. The author of the pamphlet men- 
tioned in the notes, gives Canada river for a boun-— 
dary on the north, and calls the country, north- welt | 
from Albany; Terra Incognita,. 55 

In 1640, the Englith, WhO had overſyrend.” che . 
eaſtern part of Lon 5 ſland, advanced to Oyſterbay. 
Kieft broke up their ſettlement in 1 642, and — 
out two ſloops to drive the Engliſh out of Schuyl- 
kill, of which the Marylanders had lately poſſeſſed 
themſelves.” The inſtructions, dated May 22, to 
2 Janſen Alpendam, who commanded in that 

Yrife, are upon record, and ſtrongly aſſert the 

* of the Dutch, both to the ſoil and trade there. 


The Engliſn from the eaſtward ſhortly after ſent 


deputies to New- Amſterdam, for the accomodation 

of their about limits, to whom the Dutch 

offered the following conditions, entered in heir 

books exactly in theſe words. 

e Conditiones à D. direcdore gen. wad Nori 75 
e Belgii, dominis weytingh atque hill, gde FE 
„ a nobili ſenatu Hartfordienlſi, ob lat: 
Fro agro noſtro Hartfordienſi, annuo perſolvent 

"0 Pra ot nc. DD. ordinibus fœd. probineiarum | 


of ern Durchmen, at South River, by th Indians, Se 

A qua CONCCern1 ta ig away. the, 4 5 

Army, which the. Orange, had exected at the firſt 01 N 
enting which, on, Indian, had been. Li On 


If Kieft's Tn Sade, to this mn Shoe a en. 165250 preceded 
Van Twiller in che c 


Adu. * en 


| 10 7-0 y:6 $87 ,. a: 
TY blood. » Which Kieft adds, has 8 even . 
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THE HESTORY OF 
12 Belgicarum aut eorum vicariis, decimam parteti 
Reventũs agrorum tum aratro, tum ligone, aliove 


& cultorum medio; pomariis, hortiſq; oleribus di- 


2 © CALI, jugerum Hollandium non excedentibus ex- 


S ceptis; aut decimarum loco, pretium nobili po- 


« ſtea conſtituendum, tam diu quam diu poſſeſſores 
4 ejuſdem agri futuri erunt. Actum in arce Am- 


« ſtelodamenſi in Novo erg on ne » anno 


* Chriſti 1642,” 291 10 557 

41 121. 9111 10 n 47 * 2 

RE have no account that the Evglith end to 
| e e nor is it probable, conſidering their 
ſuperior rength, that they, ever did : on the con- 
trary, they daily extended their poſſeſſions, and in 
1643 the — of Maſſachuſet's Bay, Plymouth, 
Connecticut, and Ne- Haven; entered into a league 
both againſt the Dutch and Indians, and grew ſo 
powerful as to meet ſhortly aftet, upon a deſign of 
extirpating the former. The Maſſachuſet's Bay 


declined this enterpriſe, which occaſioned a letter 


to Oliver Cromwell from William Hooke. dated 
at New- Haven, November 3, 1683, in which he 
complains of the Dutch, for ſupplying xbe natives 
with arms and ammunition; begs his aſſiſtanee with 
two or three frigates, and that letters might be ſent 


to the caſtern-colonies, ' commanding them to join in 
an expedition againſt the Dutch e Oliver's af- 


fairs would not ue an a 


1128 ** 12 * 14 
- , 0 . 


874 is itn 1. 19259. F ap 
125 The: war between; him and the ſlates, which began in Jul 
1652, was 1 by a: peace on the fifth of April 165g, 
The Treaty" makes no particular mention of this country. © If 
rt of it can be confrleged as relating to the American 
potion ons, it is to be found in the two firſt articles, which are 
n theſe words : : Imprimis, It is agreed and concluded, thut, 
. from this day forwards, there de a true, firm, and inviolable 


peace, a . — intimate and cloſe Friendfhi iP, + affmity, con- 


6 federacy, and umpn, betwixt the republic of England and the 
«© States General'of the Uni 


2 eee 


; and cownsy under the domi- 
2 nen 


* 
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Provinces of the Netherlands, 
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Rickend Cromwell afterwards drew up inftruftions 


ji. to his commanders. for ſubduing the 3 here, 

X and wrote letters to the Englith American governs 

03 ments for their aid; copies of which are pe | 
es in Thurloe's collection, vol. I. po, &. 5 257 : 
m Peter Stuyveſant was the kalt Dutch overnor, ! PeterStuyveſant 


no and though he had a; commiſſion in 1646, he. dic 


is made gover- 
nor of New- 


not begin his/adminſtratian till May 27, 1647: | The Netherland, by | 


1 nec and claims upon his government, kept him 
to conſtantly. employed. Ne- England on the :caſt; 


| daily increafe';::4hd about: the fame time C 
4 Forreſter, a 8 1 | 


©, 
4 


40 e of the mate, — a Swedih 
of captain and fuper- cargo arrived in Raritan River. 


In 16811 che Ir, now called 
Newcaſtle on Delaware. "The: Swedes," indeed, 
aimed the: country. 9 Print their governot 
formally proteſted againſt the Works. 1 Riſingh/\ his 
ſucceſſot, under the diſguiſe of friendſhip, cameibèe- 
Tore the fonreſi, fired two ſalutes, and landed thirty 
men, who were! entertained by the commandant: 
friends; but he had no ſooner diſcovered the weak 
neſa of che gatrifon, than he made himſelf maſter uf 
it, ſeizing alſu upon all the ammunition, houſes, and 
uly other effects of the Weſt· India company, and com- 


54. pelling ſeverab of the r Nee gs, vs to 


the Dutch, ian 
W 


and Mary land on the weſtʒ alarmed his fears hy their 


The ſhip was ſeized, and himſelf made priſoner at | 
New. Amſterdam. Stupvelant's reaſons were: theſe. 


22:23. 
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1 Chriſtina « queen of Sweden. The Dutch in 1655, 


| prepared = retake fort Caſimir, Stuyveſant com- 
manded the forces in perſon, and arrived with them 
in Delaware the th of September. A few days af- 
ter, he anchored before the garriſon, and wears his 
troops. The fortreſs was immediately demanded 
o as Dutch property: Suen Scutz, the commandant, 
deſtred leave to conſult Riſingh, which being re- 
fuſed, he ſurrendered the 16th of September on ar- 


ticles of capitulation. The whole ſtrength of ay 


place conſiſted of four cannon fourteen ol 
| ve 1 and a 3 of ſmall arms, h were 


| IT: . ing 1 
the Durch g governor iſſued a proclargtion, in fa- 


| your of ſuch of the inhabitants, as would ſubmit to 


| the new ernment; and about thirty Swedes 
| fwore fi eli and obedience to the States Gene- 
fy ral, the directors of the Welt- India com- 


4 pany, their ſubalterns of the province of New- 


- 4 Netherland, and the director general then, or 


& 'thereafter eſtabliſhed.” Riſingh and one Elfrych, 
| trader of note, were ordered to France, or Eng- 


| land, and the - reſt of the Swediſh inhabitants to 


Holland, and from thence to Gottenberg. The 
- Swedes being thus extirpated, the Dutch became 


\" poſſefied of the welt fide of Delaware Bay, around 


called The three lower Countries. 
This country was afterwards unden che command 
{ e governors, ſubject to the controul of, 
and commiſſioned by the Arecdor general at New- 
Amſterdam. Johan Paul Jaquet was the firſt vice- 
director, or lieutenant- governor, of South River. 
' His fucceffors were Alricks, Hincjoſſa, and Wil- 
| liam Beekman. The po 2 4 of the laſt remains 
\ among us to this day. Theſe lieutenants had po- 
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wer to grant lands, 1 and 1 Patents make a * 
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„ chaſe and dee deed of releaſe of — 5 
85 July 19 19, , 1651, begin inning at the weſt ſide of the 


publics of England and Holland, praying at the | 


Delaw 


country 1 
more claiming all the land, between 38 and 40 de- 


N E W YORK 


of the ancient titles of the preſent poſſeſſors. Al- 
rick's commiſſion, of the 12th of April, 1657, ſhews 
the extent of the Dutch claim on the weſt ſide of 
re at that time. He was appointed Di- 
rector general of the colony of the South River 
« of New- Netherland, and the fortreſs of Cafimir, 


« now called Niewer Amſtel, with al all the lands 


depending thereon, according to the firſt* 


tlie natives, d. 


quaa; or Chriſtina Kill, in the Indian lan- 
named Sufpecough, to the mouth of the 
pg river, called Bompt-Hook, in the Indian 


language Cannareſſe; and ſo far inland as the 


c — 4, — limits of the Minquaas land, with 


<« all the ſtreams, &c. appurtenances and d | 
« dencies.” Of the country northward of the itt, 
no mention is made. 


Orders in 16458 were 10 
to William Beekman to purchaſe Cape Hinlopen | 


from the natives, and to Tettle and fortify it, which, 
for want of . was not done till the he ſucceeding, 


— WEED 4 ren. E! — — 


Fed: 


In the year 16 59, freſh troubles aroſe from the 9 
Maryland claim to the lands on South River; and ; 


in September, Colonel Nathaniel Utie, as commiſ- 


ſioner from Fendal, Lord Baltimore's governor, 
arrived at Niewer Amſtel from Maryland. The 
was ordered to be evacuated, Lord Balti- 


ees of latitude, from fon to ſea. Beekman and 


is council demanded evidence of his lordſtnp's | 
right, and offered to prove the States General's s | 
grant to the Weſt. India company, theirs to them, | 


payment for the land and poſſeſſion ; and upon the 


whole propoſed to refer the controverſy to the re- 


time, three weeks to conſult Stuyveſant, the | 
general. 'The commiſſioner, notwithſtanding, a few 


82 _ warned' * to * beyond the la- 


WE: 


2 


* 
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titude of 40 degrees: but Beek man diſregarded the 
threat. Colonel Utie thereupon returned to Mary- 
land, and an immediate invaſion was expected. 
Early in the ſpring. of the year 1660, Nicholas 
Valeth, and Brian Newton, were diſpatched. from 
Fort Amſterdam. to Virginia, in quality of atbaſfa- 
dors, with full power to open a trade, and conclude 
a league, offenſive. and defenſive againſt the barba- 
rians. William Berckly, the goyernor, gave them 
a kind reception, and approved their propoſal of 
peace and commerce, which Sir Henry Moody was 
ſent here to agree upon and perfect. Four articles, 
to that purpoſe, were drawn up, and ſent, to the 
governor for confirmation. Stuyveſant artfully 
endeavoured, at this treaty, to procure an acknow- 
ledgment of the Dutch title to the country, which 


a Sir, "41 A f 27S 1 15 | £7 1 £4 
I have received the letter, you were pleaſed to 


.< ſend me, by Mr. Mills his veſſel, and ſhall be 
/ © ever ready to comply with you, in all acts of 


„ * 


a & 208 $823 


* neighbourly friendſnip and amity. But truly, Sir, 


« you deſire me to. do that, concerning your titles 


and claims to land, in this northern part of Ame- | 
rica, which I am in no capacity to do; for Lam | 


C | 5 * f * * 
but a ſervant of the aſſembly's ;- neither do they 


* arrogate any power to themſelves, farther than the 


* miſerable diſtractions of England force them to. 
For when God ſhall be pleaſed in his mercy, to 
* take away and diſſipate the unnatural diviſions of 
their native country, they will immediately re- 
turn to their own profeſſed obedience. What 
then they ſhould do in matters of contract, dona- 
* tion, or confeſſion of right, would have little 
ſtrength or ſignification; much more ꝓreſump- 
tive and impertinent, would it be in me to do it, 
without their knowledge or aſſent. We ſhall 
very ſhortly meet again, and then, if to them you 


— — 


7 
& 


Berckly as carefully avoided, | This was his an- 


E ſignify 


. 3 TEE. 
N EAHW + O RA K. . | u 
* ſignify your deſtres, I. ſhall labour all I can, to 
get you a ſatifactory anſwer. 
| 7 as Hi bo i; Jams Sir, oo oily nigh nag ; 
3 {17.5 Your humble ſeryant, f 6b 's 4 
hw 5 * — * "OF 4 14. 1. £ $ Tp 1 11 ä PI 
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afla- Governor Stuy beſant a A faithful ſervant of 
jude ¶ the Weſt- India company: this is abundantly: proved 
rba- by his letters to then), EXCILIN their care of the C0 
hem lony. In one, dated Apribad, 1660, which is very 

1 of long and patheric, repreſentring the deſprrate ſitua- 
was tiort of affairs om botliiſides: of the New - Netherland, 
cles, Ihe writes, © Your honouts imagine, chat the trou- 
the bles in England will prevent any attempt on theſe 
ully “ parts: alas! they are ters to one in number to 
ow- us, and are able, without any aſſiſtance, to de- 
hich “ prive us. of the country when they leaſe. “ On 
an- the 2 gth of June, the ſame year, he 1 forms them, 
that the demands, encroachments, and uſurpa- 
„tions of the Engliſn, give the people here grear 

d to “ concern. The right to both rivers, ſays be, br 
1 be “ purchaſe and poſſeſſiom às our o, without dit- 
s of pute. We' apprehend, that they, our more po- 


Sir, “ werful neighbours, lay their claims under url 
titles “ patent, Which we are unable hitherto ta de in) 
\me- Fout name. Colonel Utie being unſucdeſsful 


the Durch poſſeſſions on Delaware, Lord Baltimore 


the laſt year, in his embaſſy for tlie .evacuation: of . 
year, mbaſſy fe evacuation: of 92 "is 
in autumn 1660, applied by Captain Neal; his agen! = 


n to. Ito che Weſt:India company, in Holland, for an or-) 
Y, 0 If N a 5 wh | p 2 N = 8 1 7 5 o ; 
hots f we ſbould argue from this letter, that the: Weſt-ladia 

* company had no grants of the New-Netherlands, from the 
re- States General, Slams ſuppoſe ſuppoſe, we diſcredit De Laer's hiſtory, 
Nhat dedicated to the States in 1624, as well as all the Darth wri- 
lona- 


ters, and even Stuyveſant himſelf, who in his letter to Richard 
Nicolls, at the ſurrender, aſſerts, that they had a grant, and 
ſhewed it under ſeal to the Engliſh deputies. But the genuine 
conſtruction of the Dutch governor's letter, is: this, that in 
1660, he had not the patent to the Weſt-India company, to 
lay before the Engliſh in America, who diſputed xhe Butch 
riglit to this country. | C0 8 
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der on the inhabitants of South River to ſubmit to 


his authority, which they abſolutely refuſed, aſſert- 
ing their right to that part of the colony. 
The Engliſh, from New-England, were every 
day incroachitig upon the Dutch. The following 
letter, from Stuyveſant to the Weſt-India company. 
dated July 21, 1661, ſhews the ſtate of the colony 


at that time, on both ſides. We have not yet 


& begun the fort on Long Iſland, near Oyſterbay, 


<« becauſe our neighbours lay the boundaries a mile 
« and a half more weſterly, than we do, and. the 
„ more as your honours, by your advice of De- 
<. cember 24, are not inclined to ſtand by the 
treaty of Hartford, and propoſe to ſue for re- 
<« dreſs, on Long Iſland and the Freſh Water River, 


„ by means of the States ambaſſador. Lord Ster- 
ling is ſaid to ſollicit a confirmation of his right 


< to all Long Iſland, and importunes the preſent 
< King, to confirm the grant made by his royal fa- 


ther, which is affirmed to be already. obtained. 


But more probable, and material, is the advice 


rom Maryland, that Lord Baltimore's patent, 
Which contains the ſouth part of South River, is 
COn 


by the King, and publiſhed in print: 


« that Lord Baltimore's natural brother, who is a 


rigid. papiſt, being made governor there, has re- 
—— Led 4 and proteſt to 
e your honours in council, (wherewith he ; ſeems 
but little ſatisfied) and has now more hopes of 
“ ſucceſs. We haye advice from England, that 

there is an invaſion intended againſt theſe parts, 
« and the country folicited of the King, the Duke, 
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And the Parliament, is to be annexed to their do- 


4 minions; and for that purpoſe, they deſire three 
s or four frigates, perſuading the King, that the 


* company. poſſeſſed and held this country under 
« an unlawful title, having only obtained of Ent 
« James Ieaue for a watering place on Staten Iſland 


* 2 —— — 5 : 0 
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In di 1663, a ſhip. arrived from Holland | 
ry at South River, with new planters, ammunition, | | 
ing and implements of huſbandry. Lord Baltimore's 7 „ n 
ny. landed a little after, and was entertained by Beex L 
ny man at Niewer Amſtel. This was Charles, theſ 2 
yet ſon of Cecilius, who in 1661, had procured a „ 
ay, grant and confirmation of the patent, PT] in fa- e 
Fo vour of his father in 1 e papiltical princi- =Y =. 
the ples © of the Baltimore oy, t the charge of coloni- 2 . 
Je- zing, the parliamentary war with C harles I. and F AZ en 
the Oliver's uſurpation, all conſp ired to impede the ſet- \ 4 
re- tlement of Maryland, till Ho year 1661. And 


theſe conſiderations account for the extenſion of the 
Dutch limits, on the weſt fide of Delaware Bay. * 
While the Dutch were contending with their 
European neighbours, they had the art always to 
maintain a friendſhip with the natives, until the 
war which broke out this year with the Indians 
at Eſopus, now Ulſter county. It continued, 
however, but a ſhort-ſeaſon. The Five Nations 
never gave them any diſturbance, which was ow- 
ing to their continual wars with the French, who - 
ſettled at Canada in 1603.“ J have before ob- 
ſerved, that Oliver Cromwell was applied to, for 
his aid i in the reduction of this country, and that 
his ſon Richard took ſome ſteps towards accom- 
Pliſhing the ſcheme; the work was however reſerv- 
ed for the reign of Charles II. an indolent prince, 
and entirely given up to pleaſure, who was driven : 
to it, more perhaps by the differences then ſubſiſt- , F . 
ing between Englan and Holland, than by any / '\| o 
motive that might reflect honour upon his prudence, 
activity, and public-ſpirit. Before this expedition, . I. 
the King granted a patent on the 12th of March, , ws hls hee. 
1664, to his brother, the Duke of Lork and Al- 1 8 
bany, for ſundry tracts of land in America, fhñh:e 
boundaries of which, becauſe they have given riſe 
to important and animated e it en not be 
U. to tranſcride. ? « Al; 
4 
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All that part of the main land of New. Eng- 
land., beginning at a certain place called or or known 
< by: the: name of St. Croix, next adjoining to 
New- Scotland in America, and from thence, ex- 

& tending along the ſea-coaſt, unto. . e place 
called Pemaquie, or Pemequid, and ſa up the ri- 
ver thereof, to the furtheſt head of tlie ſame, as 
< 1t tendeth northward; and extending from thence 
* to the River of Kimbequin, and ſo upwards, by 
the ſhorteſt courſe, to the River Canada north- 
* ward : and alſo all that iſland, or iſlands, com- 
* monly called by the ſevetal name or names of 
Meitowacks, or Long Iſland, ſituate and being 

A towards the welt of Chee Cod, and the narrow H- 
„ ganſetts, abutting upon the main land, between 

the two rivers, there called er known by the ſeve- 


ral names of Connecticut and Hudſon's river, to- 


5 gether alſo with the ſaid river, called Hudſon's 

5 River, and all the land from the weſt fide of 

2 Connecticut River, to the eaſt fide of aware 

Bay, and alſo, all thoſe ſeveral iſlands, called or 

% known by the names of Martin's Vineyard, or 
2... Nantuck's, otherwiſe Nantucket: together, &c.”? 

The D. of Vork Part of this tract was conveyed by the Duke to 

8 05 John Lord Berkley, Baron of Stratton, and Sir 

. 2 George Carteret of Saltrum in Devon, who were 

3 then members of the King's council. The leaſe 

1664. Was for the conſideration of ten Shillings, and dated 

the 23d of June, 1664. The releaſe, dated the 

next day, mentions no particular ſum of money, as 

a conſideration for the grant of the lands, which 

have the following, deſcription. | 

« All that tract of land, adjacent to New-Eng- 

“ land, and lying and being to the weſtward, of 

I Long Iſland, and bounded on the eaſt part by 

« the- main ſea, and partly by Hudſon's River 

and hath upon the weſt, Delaware Bay, or Ri- 

F « ver, and extendeth ſouthward, to the main ocean 

. as as Cape as at the month of Den 
255 . oo ay; 


is 
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88 Bay: and to the northward, as far as the nonthers 
* moſt-branch of the ſaid Bay or River of Delaware, „ 
« which is forty-one degrees and forty minutes of 
“ latitude; which ſaid tract of land is hereafter to 
« be called by the name or names of Nova Cf. 
ce rea; or New Jerſey.” . Pe. Sab 

Thus the New. Netberlanda came 8 into 
New Jerſey, (ſo called after the iſle of Jerſey, in 

compliment to Sir George Cartaret, whoſe family 
came from thence ;) and New-York, Which took 
its name in honour of the Duke of Torx. 

The Dutch Inhabitants, by the vigilance of their 23 
governor, were not unappriſed of the deſigns of r of eb 
the Engliſh court againſt them, for their records miſſion under 
teſtify, that on the 8th of July, *The general re- 1 ae —— 


4 vin f New- 
ceived intelligence, from one Thomas Willet, a in e 


« Engliſhman, that an expedition was preparing 1 in a Ji i666, 
England againſt this place, conſiſting 

9 frigates of 40 and 50 guns, and a fly boat of 4 mo 

“ guns, having on board 300 ſoldiers, and each 

* frigate 150 men, and chat they then lay at Portſ- 
mouth, waiting for a wind.” News arrived alſo 

from Boſton,” that they had already ſet ſail. The 
burgomaſters were thereupon called into council. 

The fortreſs ordered to be put into a poſture of de- 

tence, and ſpies ſent to Milford and Weſt Cheſter 

for intelligence. Boſton was in the ſecret of the 
expedition; for the general court had in May pre- 

ceding, paſſed a vote for a ſupply. of proviſions, to- 

wards refreſhing the ſhips on their arrival. They 

were four in number, and reſolved to rendezvous at 
Gardener's Iſland in the Sound, but parted in a fog 

about the 20th of July. Richard Nicolls and Sir *Thatisthe per- 
George Carteret, two of the commiſſioners,* were r 
on board the Guyny, and fell in firſt with Cape fie under the 
Cod. The winds having blown from the ſouth-weſt E 5 
the other ſhips, with Sir Robert Car, and Mr. Ma- pofeten of the 


7 


country and re- 


venick, the remaining commiſſioners, were rightly duce it to the 


dience. 
* l- note in Page 25. 


concluded to be driven to che eaſtward. Lett King's 0s 
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diſpatching a letter to Mr. Winthrop, the gover- 
nor of Connecticut, requeſting his afiſtance, Col. 
lonel Nicolls, proceeded to Nantaſket, and thence 
to Boſton. The other ſhips got into Piſcataway. 
John Endicot, a very old man, was then governor 
of Boſton,” and . incapable of buſineſs. The com- 
miſſioners, therefore, had a conference with the 

council, and earneſtly implored the aſſiſtance of 
that colony. Colonel Nicolls and Sir George Car- 
teret, in their letter from Boſton, to Sir H. Bennet, 
ſecretary of ſtate, complain, much of the backward- 
neſs of that province. The reaſons urged in their 
excuſe, were poverty and the ſeaſon, it being the 
time of harveſt; but perhaps diſaffection to the 
Stewart family, whaſe perſecuting fury had driven 
them from their native country, was the true ſpring 
of their conduct. The na he ſucceſs in the re- 

duction of the Dutch, evidently opened him a door, 
to come at his enemies in New-England, who were 
far from being few ;* and whether this conſidera- 
tion might not have given riſe to the project itſelf, 


- + 85 the onjectures of others. ; 


C 


v 


ms 
. 
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n the 27th of July, Nicolls and Carteret made 
a mal requeſt in writing. That the govern- 
4 ment of Boſton would paſs an act to furniſh them 
« with armed men, who ſhould begin their march 
« to the Manhattans, on the 20th of Auguſt enſu- 
ing, and promiſed, that if they could get other aſ- 
« ſiſtance, they would give them an account of it.” 
The governor and council anſwered, that they 


N 
Cod 


FT. Dixwel, eſq. one of Charles I's judges, and excepted 
out of the general pardon, lived many years at New-Haven 
(incog.) in quality of a country merchant : Sir Edmund An- 
dooſs, in one of his tours through the colony of Connecticut, 
ſaw him there at church, and ſtrongly ſuſpected him to be one 
of the regicides.. In his laſt illneſs, he revealed himſelf to the 
miniſter of the town, and ordered a ſmall ſtone to be ſer at the 
head of his grave, which I have often ſeen there, inſcribed, 
IT. D. Eſq. While at New-Haven, he went under the name 
F EE E579 Ea 


—— 


would 
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Would aſſemble the general 15 and comfmini *. - 


cate the propoſal to them 
From Boſton, a ſecond letter Was written to Go: 
vernour Winthrop in Connecticut, dated the -2gth 


of July, in which he was informed, that the other 


ſhips were then arrived, and would. ſail with the 


firſt fair wind, and he was deſired to meet them at 
the welt end of Long Iſland; Jy 


One of the ſhips entered the bay of the North 


River; ſeveral days before the reſt ; and as ſoon as 
they were all come up} Stuyveſant ſent a letter dated 

» of Auguſt; at Fort Anill, directed to the com- 
manders of the Engliſn frigates, by John Declyer? 


one of the chief council; the Reverend John: Mega- 


polenſis (miniſter; Paul Lunder Vander Grilft ma- 
jor, and Mr. Samuel Megapolenſis; doctor in phy- 


lic, with the utmoſt civility, to deſire the reaſon of 


their approach, and continuing in the harbour of 
Naijarlij, without giving notice to the Dutch; Amel 
(he writes) they ought to have done. 2 

Colonel Nicolls A ths next Hoy with. a 
ſummons; 0 Ih © 90 


& To che Honourable the 5 and chic | 


Council at the Manhattans. pp . 
8 Right Worthy Sirs, 2 


> » Fo. 

« T received a letter by ſome worthy pains Summonen to ht - 
utc urren- 
der their towns 


* _ Low the intefit of the apptoat of the and l 
frigates; in return of which, I think it ni“ &f Eb 


9 of Avg 


< intruſted: by you, bearing date 23 uſt, de- 


c Eng 
« fit — let you know, that his Majeſty of Great 
* Britrin, whoſe right and title to theſe parts of 
America is unqueſtionable, well: knowing; 
«+ mich it derogates from his crown arid. gnity, 
to ſuffer: ati r how near ſoever they be 
< allied, to uſurp a dominion, and without his: Ma- 
4 « jeſty's royal conſent, to inhabit: in theſe; or any 
4 4 

* other of his Majeſty's territories; hath: command: 


1 9 2290 in his at require a ſurrender. of all · 
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tt ſuch forts, towns, or places of ſtrength, which 
are now paſſeſſed by the Dutch, under your 


* commands; and in hs ' Majeſty's name, I do de- 
mand the town, ſituate on the iſland, commonly 


„known by the name of -Manhatoes, with all the 


<« forts thereunto belonging, to be rendered unto 
„ his Majeſty's obedience and protection, into my 
& hands. I am further commanded to aſſure you; 
and every reſpective inhabitant of the Dutch na- 
tion, that his Majeſty being tender of the effuſion 
* of chriftian blood, doth by theſe pfieſents, con- 
„ firm and ſecure to every man his eſtate, life, 8 
liberty, who ſhall readily ſubmit to his 


ment. And all thoſe who ſhall oppoſe his Ma- 


« Jeſty's gracious intention, muſt expect all the mi- 
& {ries of a war which they bring upon themſelves, 
«I ſhall expect your anſwer by theſe gentlemen, 
Colonel George. Carteret, one of his Majeſty's 


_ «. commiſſioners in America; Captain Robert 
Needham, Captain Edward Groves, and Mr. 


« Thomas. Delavall, whom you will entertain with 


„ ſuch civility as is due to them, and yourſelves 


© and yours ſhall receive the ſame, from, 
« Dated on board his Ma- 0 Worthy Sirs, 


60 ſhip, the Go 
e Hing bete Neschle Torr very humble ſervant, 


« "7 ol Aug: 1664. = 2 N Non rs. * 


Mr. Stuyveſant poiſed an anſwer to the fat 


mons the next morning, and in the mean time con- 
vened the council and burgomaſters. Ihe Dutch 


governor was a good ſoldier, and had loſt a leg in 
the ſervice of the States. He would willingly have 
made a defence : and refuſed a ſight of the ſum- 


mons, both to tir inhabitants and burgomaſters, 
left the eaſy terms offered, might induce them to 
capitulate. The latter, however, inſiſted upon a 


communicate it t the late 
al Burghers. They called 


that they 
— 6 ee 


princip 
6 N at ap . ac- 


quainted 
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hich Nqvainted them with the. governor's refuſul. GO. | 
YOU? rernor Winthrop, at the ſame time, wrote to the di- 
d de- rector and his council, ſtrongly recommending A 
only i ſurrender. ' On the 22d of Auguſt; the, burgoina- 
1 che ers came apain into council, and deſired to KO 
unto the contents of the Engliſh mel; ge from Governor 
1M) Winthrop, which Stuyveſant ſtill refuſecl. | They 
yOu; eontinued their importunity ; and he, in a git ef an. 
A ger, tore it to pieces! upon which, they proteſted 
aſton againſt the act; ayd all its conſequences, © Deter- 
Son inined upon a defente of the c6untrv, Stuyveſant 
and rote à Ntter in anſwer to the ſummons; which ayes it 
vern- is hiſtorical bf the Dutch claim, will doubtleſs ' be 
Ma- acceptable to the reader. The er Fool al 
mt exae tralſcripe of the record! | 399 
lves, . „„ 
Ss de My Lords, | PUILZ I. 4 29D ours 
city's 4 You! firſt letter, uhfighed of che 22 Augu tt, Ang of FTY 
bert Wes to together with that of this day; ſigned aceoiding rde = 
— & to form. being the firſt of September have been . 
Win Bit ſafely delivered into our hands by your deputies, ” 
elves i unts Which we ſhall ſay; that the rights of his 
; „ Majeſty of England; into” any part of Ambrica 
© here about, among the reft; unto the colonits of 5 
Virginia, Maryland; or others in New- England, P 
* whethier diſputable or not, is that, which for the 
preſent; we have no defigh to debate upon! But 
a his Maj ity hath an indiſputable right; to al 
the lands in the north parts of America; is that: 
which the Kings of France and Spain will dilal- 
* low; as we abſolutely do;by virtue e 
| Fllen dme. by my Lords, the Higli and Mig 
States General, Sth be governor general; over ; 
Holland, the iſles of Curatoa, Bonaire, Abba, 2 
n with their app urtenancies and deperdanciey Fears : 
ing date the 26th of July, 1646: As to by vir. ; - 
« tue of a grant and commiſtion, gryen by my fad. 
Lords, the High and Mighty States Grad, yl > 
t . | * - 


*the Wal ind * in „ 1621, wi 
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* as much power and as authentic, as his faid Ma- 
jeſty of England hath given, or can give, to any 
colony in America, as more fully appears by 
the patent and commiſſion of the ſaid Lords 
* the States General, by them ſigned, regiſtered, 
and ſealed with their great ſeal, which. were ſhew- 
« ed to your deputies Colonel George Carteret, 
« Captain Robert Needham, Captain Edward 
Groves, and Mr. Thomas Delavall; by which 
<4 commiſſion and patent, together (to deal frankly 
with you) and by divers letters, ſigned and [ſealed 
« by our ſaid Lords, the States General, directed to 


< ſeveral perſons, both Engli : and Dutch, inha- 


.& biting the towns and yilla n Long Iſland, 
& (which without doubt, have n produced be- 
& fore you, by thoſe inhabitants) by which they 
are declared and acknowledged to be their ſub- 


d jects, with expreſs command, that they continue 


„faithful unto them, under penalty of incurring 
< their utmoſt diſpleaſure, which makes it appear 


e more clear than the ſun at noon- day, that your 


| & firſt foundation, viz. (that the right and title of 

his. Majeſty of Great Britain, to theſe parts of 
% America is unqueſtionable) is abſolutely to be 
& denied. Moreover, it is without diſpute, and 
acknowledged by the world, that our predeceſ- 
< ſors, by virtue of the commiſſion and patent of 
„the _ Lords, the States General, have without 
Die controul and peaceably (the contrary never com- 


„ ing to. our knowledge) enjoyed Fort Orange, 


about forty-cight or fifty years, the Manhattans, 
10 about forty-one or forty-two years, en South 
„River, forty. years, and the Freſh Water River 
« abqut thirty-fix years: | Touchin opti ſecond 
* ſubject of your letter, viz, His jeſty hath 
c commanded me is name, to require a ſur- 
8 Jender of all * ts, towns, 5 of 
ength, which now are ee by, the Dutch, 


Kue your command, . ſhall. anſwer, that 
e we 


IJ 
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we are ſo confident of the diſcretion and equity 
« of his Majeſty of Great Britain, that in caſe his 


« Majeſty were informed of the truth, which is, 


« that the Dutch came not into theſe provinces by 
« any violence, but by virtue of commiſſions from 


« my Lords, the States General; firſt of all in the 


« years:1614, 1615, and 1616, up the North Ri; 
« yer, near Fort Orange, where, to hinder the in- 


“ yalions and maſſacres _commonly-commitzed-by-- 


the ſalvages, they built a little fort, and after, 


«+ in the year 1622, and even to this preſent time, 


« by virtue of commiſſion and grant, to the gover- 
« nors of the Weſt-India company; and moreover, 


ce in the year 1656, a grant to the honourable the 


« burgomaſters of Arnſterdamm, of the South Ri- 
ver; inſomuch, that by virtue of the aboveſaid 
“ commiſſions from the High and Mighty States 
6. General, given to the perſons intereſted as afore; 

ſaid, and others, theſe provinces have been go: 
« yerned, and conſequently enjoyed, as alſo in re- 
* pard of their firſt diſcovery, uninterrupted pol. 
« ſeſſions, and purchaſe of the lands of the princes, 


4 natives of the country, and other private perſons 


cc (though gentiles) We make no doubt, that if his 


ſaid Majeſty of Great Britain were well informed of 
« thefe paſſages, he would be too judicious to grant 


« ſuch an. order, principally in a time whey there 


s ſo ſtraight afriendſhip and confederacy, hetween 
our ſaid. Lords and ſuperiors, to trouble us in the 
| demanding and ſummons of the places and for- 


* treſſes, which: were put into our hands, With or: 
« der to maintain them, in the name of the ſaid 


to your deputies, under the names and ſeal of 


* the ſaid High and Mighty States General, dated 
the 28th of July, 1646. Beſides what had been 


mentioned, there is little probability, that his ſaid 
** Majeſty of England (in regard. the articles of 
öpeact are printed, and were recommended to us 
r 5 to 


Lords, the States General, as was made appear 


— — 


4. 
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4 jeſty of England, y received a favourable an- 
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< to obſerve ſeriouſly and exactly, by a letter writ. 
« ten to us by our ſaid Lords, the States General, 


& and to cauſe them to be obſerved reljgiouſly in 


« this country) would give order touching ſo dan- 
&. gerous adeſign, being alſo ſo apparent, that none 
other than my ſaid Lords, tlie States General, 
have any right to theſe provinces, and conſe- 
<« quently ought to command and maintain their 
« ſubjects, and in their abſence, we the Governor 
“ General are obliged to maintain their rights, and 
« to repel and take revenge of all threatnings, un- 
« juſt attempts, or any force whatſoever $5 thall 
«© be committed againſt their faithful ſab; ects and 
inhabitants, it being a very conſiderable thing, 


to affront fo mighty : a ſtatę, although it were not 


6 againſt an ally and confederate. { Conſequently, 
« it his ſaid Majeſty (as it is fit) were well informed 


- of all that could be Pk upon this ſubject, he 
0 


what . were men. 


„ 


« given me 'by my L980 the 1 Hi, h and 4 liche 


« States General. And there is leſs ground. in the 


2 


64 expreſs demand of 
« world knows, that 


y government, fince all the 
bout three years, agone, ſome 


0 * Engliſh frigates being on the coaſt of Africa, 


* upon a pretended commiſſion, they did demand 
« certain places under the government of our ſaid 
Lords, the States General, as Cape Vert, River 
« of Gambo, and all other places in Guyny to them 
2 © belonging, Upon which, our faid Lords, the 
t States General, by yirtue of the articles of peace, 
« having made ap For Tons ſaid attempt to his Ma- 


e his g e; allowing: all ye acts 
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« of hoſtility, as mi have been done, and- be- 
« ſides, gave order, ight reſtitution ſnould be made 
to the Eaſt-India company, of whatſoever, had 


e been pillaged, in the ſa;d Riyer of Gamboz and 
„ likewiſe reſtored them to their trade, which makes 


„us think it neceſſary, that a more expreſs order 
* ſhould appear unto us, as a ſufficient warrant for 
% us, towards my Lords, the High and Mighty 
States General, ſince by virtue of our faid com 
“ miſſion, we do, in theſe provinces, repreſent them, 


0 45 belonging to them, and not to the King of 


* Great Britain, except his faid Majeſty, upon bet- 
ter grounds, make it appear to our faid Lords, 
the States General, againſt which they may defend 
** themſelves as they ſhall think fit. To conclude; 
ve cannot. but declare unto you, though the go+ 
* vernors and commſſioners of his Majeſty have 
“ divers times quarrelled with us, about the bounds 
* of the juriſdiction of the High and Mighty the 
States General, in theſe parts, yet they never 
i queſtianed their juriſdiction itſelf ; on the con- 
* trary, in the year 1650, at Hartford, and the 
laſt year at Boſton, they treated with us upon this 
27 ſubje&, which is a ſufficient proof, that his Ma- 


jeſty hath never been well informed of the 


equity of our cauſe, inſomuch as we cannot ima: 

« ging, in regard of the articles of peace, between 
«© the a Bax of England and the States Generat, 
* (under whom. hos : ſo many ſuby ecta in Ame. 


“rica, ag well as Europe) that his fd Majeſty of 


Great Britain would give a commiſſion to x pie 


and endamage the ſubjects of my ſaid Lords, the 


4 


« States 7 eſpecially-tuch, as ever ſince fifty, : 
e forty, and the lateſt thirty-ſix years have quietly 


enjoyed their lands, countries, forts, and inhert- 
? tances ; and leſs, that his ſuhjects would attempt 
any acts of hoſtility or violence againſt them: 

* 1 any will act by fare of arms, 


PR. 


i} 

3 

i} 

5 

| 

| 
1 


r rA NHS To UT 
5 we-proteſt and declare, in the name of eur ſaid 


Lords, the States General, before God and men 


that you vill act an unjuſt violence, and a breach 


| <« of the articles of peace, ſo ſolemnly ſworn, agreed 


upon, and ratified by his Majeſty of England, 
and my Lords, the States General, and the rather 


L for that to prevent the ſhedding of blood, in the 
e montl of February laſt, we een with Captain 
# John Scott, (who reported he had a commiſſion 


* from his faid Majeſty) touching the limits of 


Long Iſland, and concluded for the ſpace of a 


« year; that in the mean time, the buſineſs might 
«be. treated on between the King of Great Britain, 
4 and my Lords, the High and Mighty States Ge: 
* neral :' and again, at preſent, for the hinderance 
and prevention of all differences, and the ſpilling 


of innocent blood, not only in theſe parts, but 


* alſo in Europe, We offer unto you, a treaty by 


' $1200! deputies, Mr. Cornelius Van Ruyven, Se- 


* cretary and receiver of New. Holland, Cornelius 
5 Steeriwich, burgomaſter, Mr. Samuel Megapolen- 
cc {js:doftor of phyſic, and Mr. James Couſſeau, 
*. heretofore ſheriff. As touching the threats in your 
5 concluſion we have nothing to anſwer, only that 
c we fear nothing, but what God, ( who is as juſt 
4 28 merciful) ſhall lay upon us; all things being 
ae in his gracious diſpoſal, and we may as well be 

<, preſerved by him, with ſmall forces, as by a 
*<-great army, Which makes us to wiſh you ali 


<« happineſs and proſperity, and recommend you 


% to his protection- My lords, your thrice 


7 humble, and affectionate ſervant and friend, 


ſigned 12 Stuyveſant. At the Fort at Am- 


. ſterdam, the ſecond of e 7275 HF, 
| 66 1664. 8 


While the Dutch Governee ad Ee were con- 


tending with the burgomaſters and people in the wy 


from 
but a ſurrender. The Dutch governor, the next 


** his. Majeſty fox their ſovereign, whom God preſerve,” | 
OE Cl day, 


N E W T O R k. 


the Engliſh commiſſioners publiſhed a proclama- 
tion“ in the country, encouraging the inhabitants to 


ſubmit, and promiſing them the King's protection, 


and all the privileges of ſubjects; and as ſoon as 
they diſcovered by Stuyveſant's letter, that he was 


averſe to ſurrender, officers were ſent to beat up for 


voluntiers in Middleborough, Uliſſen, Jamaica, and 


Hempſted. A warrant was alſo iſſued to Hugh 


Hide, who commanded the ſquadron, to proſecute 
the reduction of the fort; and an Engliſh ſhip then 
trading here, was preſſed into the ſervice. Theſe 
preparations induced Stuveyſapt to write another 
letter, on the 25th of Auguſt, old ſtyle, wherein, 
' though he declares that he' would ſtand the ſtorm, 


yet to prevent the ſpilling of blood, he had ſenr 
John de Decker, counſellor of ftate, Cornelius 


Van Riven, ſecretary and receiver, Cornelius Steen- 
wych major, and James Couſſeau ſheriff, to conſult, 
if poſſible, an accommodation. Nicolls, who knew 


RR of the people, anſwered immediately 


raveſend, that he would treat about nothing 


* Tt was in theſe words: Foraſmuch as his Majeſty hath 


4 ſent us (by commiſſion under his great ſeal of England) 
.** amongſt other things, to expell, or to reduce to his Ma- 


66 jeſty's obedience, all ſuch foreigners, as without his Maje- 
% ſty's leave. and conſent, have . e amongſt 
© any of his dominions in America, to the prejudice of his 
's ſubjects, and diminution of his royal Mgnity 3 we 


++ 2 
his ſaid Majeſty's commiſſioners do declare and promiſe, that 


„ whoſoever, of what nation ſoever, will, upon knowledge of 


„this roclamation, acknowledge and teſtify themſelves, to 
e ſubmit to this his Majeſty's government, as His do ſubjects, 


4% ſhall be protected in his Majeſty's laws an 


juſtice, and 


. peaceably enjoy whatſoever God's bleffing, and their own. 


oneſt induſtry, have furniſhed them with; and all other 


privileges with his Majeſty's Engliſh ſubjects. We have 
- #. cauſed this to be publiſhed, that we might prevent all in- 
. conveniences to others, if it were poſſible; however, to 


clear ourſelves from the charge of all thoſe miſeries, that 
may any way befall ſuch as live here, and will acknowledge 


86 - | THE HISTORY. OF 
„ day, agreed to a treaty and ſurregder, on condition 
= 7. the Engliſh. and Dutch limits in America, were 
1 ſettled by the crown and the States General, The 
. © Engliſh eputies were Sir Robert Carr, George Car- 
teret, John Winthrop, Governor of Connccticut, 
Samuel Wyllys, one of the affiſtants or council of 
that colony, and Thomas Clarke, and John Pyn- 
chon, commiſſioners from the general court of the 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, who, but a little before, brought 
an aid from that province. What theſe perions 
agreed upon, Nicolls promiſed to ratify, At eight 
o'clock in the morning, of the 27th of Augult, 
1664, the commiſſioners on both ſides, met at the 
Sovernor's farm, and there Ra che JOINS * 
ticles of capitulation. 


| Articles of es- © Theſe articles following, were ons to by 

itolatioan. ts the perſons here- under ſubſcribed, at the 

. = | „ Gqyernor's Bowery, Auguſt the 27th, old 

Lf | ce ſtyle, 1664. 
{ TD I.“ We conſent, that the States General, or 
LE - * the Weſt-India company, ſhall freely enjoy all 
7 „ farms and houſes (except ſuch as are in the forts) 

| and that within fix manths, they ſhall have free 

_ * liberty to tranſport, all ſuch arms and ammuni- 

* tion, as now does belong 0 them. e or ele they 
<. ſhall be paid for tem 

II. All public houſes! tall cantinue for the 

* uſes which. they are for. 

III. “ All people ſhall ſtill eontinue free det 
ens, and ſhall enjoy their lands, houſes, goods, 
Ms whereſoever they are within this POUnerYs. and 
* diſpoſe of them as they pleaſe. 
by Ive 4 any-inhabitant have a mind to remoye | 
<6-hitnſetf; he {hall have a year and fix weeks from 

„this day, to remove himſelf, wife, children, ſer- 
« vants, goods, and to diſpoſe of his lands here. 
V. « It any officer of ſtate, or public miniſter of 
ſtate, Love a mind to 8⁰ for England, they Hal 


NEW : OR K. 


2 be tranſported freight free, in his Majeſty's i; 


* wo when theſe 


£c 


* 
VII. All ſhips from the Netherlands, or an 
other place, and goods therei | 
„ here, and ſent hence, after the manner which 
formerly they were, before our N hither, for 


te 
4 
0 


46 


tes ſhall return thither. 


VI. © It is conſented to, that any people may 
“ freely come from the Netherlands, and plant in 
this colony; and that Dutch yeſſels may freely 

* come hither, and any of the Dutch may freely 
return home, or ſend any fort of nr 
home, in veſſels of their own country. 


ſix months next enſui 
VIII. The Putch here ſhall enjoy the liberty 
of their conſciences in divine worſhip and 9 
diſcipline. 


IX. 1 No n here, or Dutch ſhi 


n, ſhall be receive 


ſhall upon any occaſion, be preſſed to ſerve in 


war 


ainſt any nation whatſoever. 


X. © That the townſmen of the Mankattins, 
ſhall not haye any ſoldiers quartered upon them, 


without being ſatisfied and paid for them by their 
officers, and that at this preſent, if the fort be 


not capable of lodging all the ſoldiers, then the 
burgomaſters, by their officers, ſhall appoint ſome 
| houſes capable to receive them. 2 
XI. “ The Dutch here ſhall enjoy their own 


cuſtoms concerning their inheritances. 


XII. All public writings and records, wich. 


concern the inheritances of any people, or 
the reglement of the church or poor, or or- 


hans, . ſhall be carefully kept by thofe in whoſe 


hands now they are, and ſuch writings as Parti- 
cularly concern the States General, e at any 


time be ſent to them. 
XIII. No judgment that has paſſed any judi- 


cature here, ſhall be called in queſtion, but if any 


74 « 'F he Rn PPT himſelf to re 


conceive that he hath not had juſtice done him, 


General, 'the 


60 other 


here, 35 


ce 


Bs + HISTORY =_ 
other party mall be bound, to. anſwer, che ſup. 
+ poſed1 iu F Nalin a 
XIV al Tany "Dai bring here, ſhall at an 


70 time deſire to travail or traffic into Englan 


be 
cc 


© any p Wo, or Plantation, i in obedience to his N a. 


by of ngland; or with the Indians, he ſhall 
have (upon his. requeſt to the governor). a.certi- 


e ficate that he is a free denizen af this Placa, * 
= liberty to do ſo. ads 


ec 
<c 
cc 
«c 
7 
cc 
ce 


cc 


80 


cc 
4 
& 


cc 
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XV. © If it do appear, that 5 is a 3 en- 
ement of debt, by the town of the Manhattoes, 
and a way agreed on 01 e ing of that 
© engagement, . it is agr at the ſame way 
propoſed ſhall go on, and that the engagement 
3 15 kante | * 8 
XVI. «“ All inferior civil officers and magiſtrates 
ſhall continue as now..they are, (if they pleaſe) 
till the cuſtomary time of new elections, and 
then new ones tq he choſen by themſelves, pro- 


vided that ſuch new choſen magiſtrates ſhall take 


er the gath of allegiance to his Majeſty of England, 
ore they enter upon their © office, . 

Ps All differences of ae and hare 

e 8 f made before this day, by any in this coun- 

„hall be l 76 erding to the, many 

= of the pts ij 

XVIII. it do ap ppear,. that the Weſt-India 

* company of . do N owe any ſums 


of money to any, perſqns, here, it i that 
rec an Ba, 5 gs 2 by. ſhips 
going for the N cee continued for ſix 


months lo 
XIX. T FOR, military and ſoldiers, ſhall 
march out with their arms, drums beating, and 
colours fly and lighted matches; and if any 
of them alt plant, they ſhall have fifty acres 
of land ſet out for them; if any of them will 


e 


ſerve as ſervants, they ſhall continue with all 


ſafety, and become free denizens afterwards. 
XX. « If 


di E W VJ 0 R K. 


XX. 90 If at any time hereafter; the. King of 
« Great Britain and the States of the N * | 


do agree that this place and country be re-deli- 


« yered into the hands of the ſaid States, whenſo- 
„ ever his Majeſty will ſend his commands to re- 


deliver it, it ſnall immediately be done. 
XXI. „ That the town of Manhattans ſhall 
ec chuſe deputies, and thoſe deputies ſhall have free 


voices in all public affairs, as 5 as ny other 

e depantes. -- ogy; | 
XXII. Thoſe who haye any progeny in any 
'& houſes in the fort of Aurania, ſhall (if they 


« pleaſe) ſlight the fortifications. there; and then 


& enjoy all their houſes, 25 all People Go __y - 


ce there is no fort. 5 05 05 T 


XXIII If there be any Side that * go 
« into Holland, and if the company of Weſt-India | 


«, in Araſterdam, or any private perſons here, -will 


e 1 90 rt them into Holland, A ua they ſhall have 
e paſſport from Colonel Richard Nicolls, de- 


0 . = GEE. underhis Roy yal Highneſs and the 


412 #4 4-5 


22 er — N and all the goods in them, 


4 1 ang K 54e or acts of 2 to 1 gone | 


—— — 4 


„ neſs's eee to Cologel * Nie 


« teſtified by two commiſſioners: more, and Mr. 
& Wintrop, to be true copies, ſhall be delivered to 
the honourable Mr. Stuyveſant, he preſent go- 


« vernor, . on Monday next, by 1555 the Dk + 
in the morning, at the Old in, and theſe arti- 
cles conſented to, and ſigned, — ETD 8 5 


« N icolls, deputy-governgr to his Royal HH ighneſs, 


<, and that within two hours after the fort and town 
called New-Amſterdam, u upon the iſle: of Man- 


9 hatoes, ſnall be delivered, into the hands of the 
ſaid Colonel. Richard dice, by the ſervice of 


IS 


: « fuch-. 


29 


the commiltiohers. ith e ee 


ble for the number 
The eaſy terms of the capitülation, promiſed their 


tHe n Fr & Ky 7 or _ 
&* ſuch as hall be by ee 
8: * hand and al. £22970 9173 —_ by 3 


= Job De Deck) =) | 99198 h 
Nich. Verlectt, a hor ove '* 


21. os Samuel Megapolenſis; CONES 


Corndlius Steenwiek, Tf 18 —— SA 
155 „ 4 Obel Stevens Man Kontant 
2912 VS _ Jewes Couffay, POE 64D 51. 9 
15440 4. Aber Carr ding l Ki i 
7308 George Carteret, SG Since 


2 N . John Wintff ep 
2 IN myuecl Willy Mys, IT 55 Vers at Yor TY 
„ Ne en & its Vins 


« Recs od to theſe TOR . 8 
of Up 2112 keg 23 I Rienand DICULO 


$0) va1-4 0 IR RIONW 97} 3; Bri: l ele 


3 eee fevvutable as they” eee we 


ratify them till two Tips after they were b 16 


The town of New. Amſterdam, upon the teduc | 


gion of the iſland Munhattans, took the name of 


New- Vork. It conſiſtec of ſeveral ſtnall ſtreets, 
laid out in the year 16 805 ard was not inconſidera- 
its houſes and inhabitants. 


le ſubjection to the new government; and 


henee we find, that in two days after the ſurrender, 
| the Boſton aid was diftniffed, ; With ETHAN of the 


Hudſon's and 


commiſſioners/to the x 


the Seutk River were Meer, ein to be reduced... 


9 


Sir Robert Carr corntranded the. | on De- 
xe, and Carteret was commillioned to 7; 1 | 
the Dutch ar Fort Otange. The garriſon e go 


| lated on the 24th ef September, and de | 
Albany, in honour of the Duke. While e 
was: adored Indians of 


* 


on South River, for he compelled both che Dart 


ed by none of his Msjeſty's ſubjects. 
» he Dutch were ſenſible of the importance of preſerving 


e own authors, have often reduced Cunada 
of ruin. . e 


. W. 0 


the Five Natiens, and entered into a league 'of - 


friendſhip with them, which remarkably continues 
this day.“ Sir Robert- Carr was equally fuccelgul — _ > - 


and the Swedes to capitulate and deliver up their} #8 
garriſons the firſt of October, 1664; and that was|The Engliſh be. 
the day in which the whole New-Netherland be- vs — 6. 
came ſubject to the Engliſh crown. Very few of 
the inhabitants thought . proper to retmove- out of 

the country. Governor Stuyveſant himſelf held 
his Rate arid died here. His remains were imerfe di 


dants of the Dutch planters are perhaps ex 


, \ 


an uninterrupted amity with thoſe Indians, for they were both 
very humerous and warlike. The French purſued quite dif- 
ferent meaſures, and the irruptions of thoſe tribes, according 
5 | 1 to the brit 
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Colonel Ni — Rr icolls being now: poſleſed 47 ths n 
liſh governor, in rg ant upon- _ under 
the ſtile of 1 1 under his Rqayal 
605 TKlig pads the Þ Dake of or of All his, zerrito- 
4 8 Ang . t ng his hort continuance 
here, lie paſſed i cumin; of grants. and con- 
— of the ancient Duteſi patents, 4 
fits of which muſt have been very conſiderable 

. Among theſe, no one has occaſioned more anim 
cContention, than that called the Elizabeth Town 
. Grant in New Jerſey ; which, as it relates to ano- 
ther colony, I ſhould not have mentioned, but for 
the opportunity to caution the reader againſt the 
1 repreſentation of that controverſy contained in 
V, Douglaſss ſummary. I have ſufficient reaſons to 
8 8 my charging that account with partiality 
and miſtakes; and for proofs, refer to the prin 
anſwer in chancery, publiſhed in the year 1751. 
| Beſides the chief command of this province, 
- NO had a joint power * with Sir Robert Carr, 


„ The commiſſion from Kin 8 II. was dated the 
26th of April, 1664. After a recital of diſputes concernin — 
limits in New England, and that addreſſes had been ſent. bo 
from the Indian natives; complai ining of abuſes teceived from 
the Engliſh ſubjects; the commiſſioners, or any three or two 
of them, of 4 Nicolls was to be one, were authoriſed to 
vifſit the New England colonies, and determine all complaints 
military, civil, = criminal, according to their 3 and 
ſuch inftrutions Ay: might receive from N . 


4 ; ö 5 X# 
N 1 * . 1 4 
* % 
. Le) oy 

* 4 " . 
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THE 


Cartefet and Maverick to ſettle the conteſted boun- 
daries of certain great patents. Hence we find, that 


three of them had a conference with ſeveral gentle- 
men from Connecticut, reſpecting the limits of this 
and that colony. The reſult was an-abjudication; 


in theſe words: 


* By virtue df his Majeſty's commiſſion, we Settlement of © 
c have heard the difference, about the bounds of ebend bar 


tweenNewYork 


<« the patents granted to his Royal Highneſs the aodConneticur, | 


e Duke of Vork, and his Majeſty's colony of Con- Pes. * 664: 


* necticut, and having deliberately conſidered all 
ce the reaſons alledged by Mr. Allyn, ſen. Mr. Gold, 
* Mr. Richards; and Captain Winthrop; appoint- 
© ed by the aſſembly held at Hartford the 13th of 
October, 1664; to accompany John Winthrop, 
* Eſq. the governor of his Majeſty's colony of 


« Connecticut, to New York, and to agree upon 


te the bounds of the ſaid colony, why the ſaid 
“Long Iſland ſhould be under the government of 
«* Connecticut, which are too lon Gps to be re- 
<« cited, we do declare and order, Fat the ſouthern 
ic bounds of his Majeſty's colony of Connecticut, 


« is the ſea, and that Long Iſland is to be under 


i the government of his Royal Highneſs the Duke 
© of Yo 


&* his Majeſty's commiſſion; and the conſent of both 


e the govertiors and the gentlemen above- named. 

We alſo order and declare; that the ereek or river 
called Mamaroneck, wh is reputed fo be 
about thirteen miles to the eaſt of Weſt-Cheſter, + 


* and a line drawn from the eaſt point or fide, 
* where the freſh water falls into the ſalt; at high 


% Mafſachulets, be the weſtern bounds of tlie ſaid 
* colony of Connecticut, and all plantations lying 
*© weſtward of that creek and line ſo drawn; to be 


* -under.. his Royal Highneſs's government; and 


* M-planations lying e e le l 


- 


£34 


ork, as is expreſſed by plain words, in the 
© ſaid patents, reſpectively, and alſo by virtue of 


THE HISTORY OF 
< line, to be under the government of Connecticut, 


« Given under our hands, at James's Fort in New 
« York, on the ifland of Manhattan, this firſt day 


. of Desert 1664. n 5 
Richard Nic * 


GSEecorge Carteret, 
„S. Mavericke.“ 

5 We che governor and commiſſioners of the 
& general aſſembly of Connecticut, do give our 
« conſent to the limits and bounds above. men- 
ce tioned, as witneſs our hands, 

| Tp Go 
tc John Winthrop, j Jun. 

« John Winthrop, | 

Allen, ſen. 
Richards.“ 


* 
. At the time of this nn FOR two Il © 
thirds of Long Iſland were poſſeſſed by people WO. 


vom New England, who had gradually encroached tl 
the Dutch. As to the ſettlement between 
New York and Conne&ticut on the main, it has al- , 
15 ways been conſidered by the former, as founded up- 55 
on ignorance and fraud.“ The ſtation at Mamaro- 
neck was about thirty miles from New Vork, from 0 
Albany one hundred and fifty. The general courſe © 
of the river is about north twelve or fifteen degrees 1 
eaſt: and hence it is evident, that a north-north- MI. 
weſt line will ſoon interſect the river, and conſe- 
quently leave the Dutch country, but a little before 
ſurrendered to Colonel Carteret, out of the pro- 
vince of New York. It has been generally eſteemed 
that the Connecticut commiſſioners in this affair, 
took advantage of the Duke's agents, who were 


| Ignorant of the geography of the country. 


be ton * R ye was ſettled under endet, & and the 
"et from that cls 4 is bounded by this — 
BY , 


; 
12 
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= About the cloſe of the year, the eſtate of the vn art Dutch 

. Weſt-India company was ſeized and confiſcated, 

7 hottilities being actually commenced in Europe as 

4 well as America, though no declarations of war 
had yet been publiſhed by either of the contending : 
parties. A great diſpute between the inhabitants 

of Jamaica on Long Iſland, which was, adjuſted by 

4 Colonel Nicolls, on the ſecond of January, 1663, 

me gave riſe to a ſalutary inſtitution, which has in part 

or obtained ever fince. The controverſy reſpected | 
en- Indian deeds, and thenceforth it was ordained, that | 
do purchaſe from the Indians, without the gover- 
nor's licenceFexecuted in his preſence, ſhould be 
2 valid. The ſtrength and numbers of the natives 


rendered it neceſſary to purchaſe their rights; and 
to prevent their frequent ſelling the ſame tract, it 


was expedient, that the bargain ſhould be attended 


| with ſome conſiderable ſolemnity. © 3 
£wo Another inſtance of Colonel Nicolls's prudence, 


opp was his r. introduction of the Engliſn me- 
dea chods of government. It was not till the twelfth 
1 of June, this year, that he incorporated the inhabi- 


tants of New York, under the tare of a mayor, 


VP" dve aldermen and a ſheriff, Till this time, the 


5097 city was ruled by a ſcout, burgomaſters, and 
ag ſchepens. e fy” ns 
zurſe In March preceding, there was a great conven- 
St tion, before the governor at Hempſtead of two de- 


puties from every town on Long Iſland, empo- 


fore NVered to bind their conſtituents. The deſign of 


their meeting was to adjuſt the limits of their town- 
ſnips for the preſervation of the public peace. 
The war being proclaimed at London on the 


fourth of this month, Nicolls received the account 
of it in June, with a letter from the Lord Chancel- 
lor, informing him, that De Ruyter, the Dutch ad. 
miral, had orders to viſit New York. His Lord- 

ſhip was miſinformed, or the Admiral was diverted - 


þ 
. | 
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| from the enterpriſe, for the Engliſh peaceably held 

| | poſſeſſion of the country during the whole war, 

E which vas concluded on the twenty-firſt of July, 

1667, by the treaty of Breda. Some are of qpi- 

nion, that the exchange made with the Dutch for 
Suri.am, which they had taken from us was ad- 

vantageous to the nation; but theſe judges do not 

| conſider, that it would have been impoſſible for 

| | the Dutch to have preſerved this colony againſt the 

"  -, _ Increaſing ſtrength of the people in New England, 
2 Maryland and Virginia. ; . 

, 442) Alter an adminiſtration of three years, Nicoll 

1 gay returned to England. The time during his ſhort 

| og „ | reſidence here, was almoſt wholly taken up in con- 

| . firming the antient Dutch grants. He erected no 

courts of juſtice, but took upon himſelf the ſole 

5 deciſion of all controverſies / whatſoever. Com- 

plaints came before him by petition; upon which 

5 5 gave a day to the parties, and after a ſummary 

hearing, pronounted judgment. His determina- 

tions were called edicts, and executed by the ſheriff 

he had appointed: It is much to his honour, that 

notwithſtanding all this plenitude of power, he 

governed the province with integrity and moders- 

tion. A repreſentation from the inhabitants ot 

Long Iſland to the general court of Connecticut, 

made about the time of the Revolution, commend; 

him as a man of an eaſy and benevolent diſpoſition; 

and this teſtimonial is the more to be relied upon, 

- bbecauſe the deſign of the writers, was by a deta 

bp of their grievances, to induce the colony of Con 

| 7 necticut to take them under its immediate pre 
t ß 2 hoc! „B 

ll * Col. Lovelace Francis Lovelace; a colonel; was appointed b 

| fucccees t in the Duke, to ſucceed Nieolls in the government 0 

May, 2667. the province, which he began to exerciſe in May 

1667. As he was a man of great moderation, th 

people lived very peaeeably under him, till the n 
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furrender of the colony, which put an end to his 
ower, and is the only event that lignalized his ad- 
iniſtration. CE 

The ambitious deſigns of Louis XIV. again 


the Dutch, gave riſe to our war with the States 
General in 1672. Charles II. a prince ſunk in 
pleaſures, profligate and poor, was eaſily detached 
from his alliance with the Dutch, by the intrigues 
and pecuniary promiſes of, the French King. The 
following paſſage from a fine writer, x ſhews that 


his pretences for 


_cc 


entering into the war, were ground- 


ſt The ſecond 
Dutch war, 


1672. 


$6 The King of England, on his ſide, reproached 
them with diſrepect, in not directing their fleet 


to lower the flag before an Engliſh ſhip ; and 
they were alſo accuſed in regard to a certain pic- 
ture, wherein Cornelius de Witt, brother to the 
penſionary, was painted with the attributes of a 


“ conquerot, Ships were repreſented in the back 
ground of the piece, either taken or burnt. Cor- 


& 


» 


1 * Voltaire's age of Louis AIV. 


nelius de Witt, who had really had a great ſnare 


in the maritime exploits againſt England, had 


permitted this trifling memorial of his glory : but 
the picture, which was in a manner unknown, 


was depoſited in a chamber wherein ſcarce any 
body 8 The Engliſh miniſters who. 
preſented the complaints of their King againſt 


Folland, in writing, therein mentioned certain 


abuſive pictures. The States, who always tran- 
ſlated the memorials of ambaſſadors into French, 


having rendered abufive, by the words fautifs 
trompeurs, they replied, they did not know what 
* theſe roguiſb pictures (ces tableaux trompeurs,) 
were. In reality, it never in the leaſt entered 
into their thoughts, that it concerned this por- 


D3 


that 


* 


1 


i 


| 
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trait of one of their citizens, nor did they ever 


: 6 conceive this could be a pretence for declaring bo 
« war,” ang, | 8 9 4 
e bk” | it 
+ The Dutch re- * A few Dutch ſhips arrived the year after on the _ 
3 J thirtieth of July, under Staten Ifland, at the diſtance ak 
165. of a few miles from the city of New York, John 4 
| Manning, a captain of an independent company, 4 
had at that time the command of the fort, and by Ul 
a meſſenger ſent down to the ſquadron, treache- 4 
rouſly made his peace with the enemy. On thut F 
very day the Dutch ſhips came .up, moored under 0 
the fort, landed their men, and entered the garriſon, 2 
without giving or receiving a ſhot, A council of 4 
war was afterwards held at the Stadt- Houſe, at of 
N 3 5 . cd rel a 
ornelius Evertſe, jun. 1; iy 6 
Jacob Benkes, 1 } Commodores, 6 
Anthony Colve, . « 
Nicholas Boes, Captains, 60 
Abraham Ferd. Van Zy ll)  —_ 40 
All the „„ N and conſtables from 'Taſt 60 
Ls Jerſey, Long Iſland, Eſopus, and Albany, were « 
ot: immediately ſummoned to New York; and the « 
= | major part of them ſwore allegiance\ to the States T 
| 3 , and the Prince 6f Orange. Colonel T 
ovelace was ordered to depart the province, but « 
afterwards obtained leave to return wo 1 fhgland with « 
Commodore Benkes. It has often been infiſted on, « 
that this conqueſt did not extend to the whole pro- 6 
vince of New Jerſey; but upon what foundation. T 
I cannat diſcover. From the Dutch records, it 10 
__ that deputies were ſent by the people in- 
abiting the country, even ſo far weſtward as De- « 
laware River, who in the name of their principals, « 
mace a declaration of 'theit ſubmiſſion ;- in return « 
W for which, certain privileges were granted to them, & 
and three judicatories erected at Niewery Amſtel, f 
19 . x | 5 6:4 ; * Upland, 


n ran 06 


" | Upland, and Hoer Kill. Colve's commmon to be 
5 overnor of this country is worth printing, becauſe 
it ſhews the extent of the Dutch claims, The 
tranſlation runs thus: 1 
« The honourable and awful council of war, The Pere 
% for their High Mightineſſes the States General wigien, 
« of the united Netherlands, and his Serene High- 
« neſs the Prince of Orange, over a ſquadron of 
Jy « ſhips, now at anchor in Hudſon's River in New 
. Netherlands, To all thoſe who ſhall ſee or hear 
« theſe, 22 As it is neceſſury to appoint. 
« a fit and able perſon, to carry the chief command 
5 « oyer this conqueſt of New Netherlands, with 
: all its appendencies and dependencies from Ca 
« Hinlopen on the ſouth ſide of the ſouth or De- 
« laware Bay, and fifteen miles more ſoutherly, . 
« with the ſaid Bay and South River included; ſo 
nas they were formerly poſſeſſed by the directors 
« of/ the city of Amſterdam, and after by the 
« Engliſh government, in the name and right of 
« the Duke of York and further from the ſaid 
ſt « Cape of Hinlopen, along the Great Ocean, to 
80 « the eaſt end of Long Iſland, and Shelter Iſland; 
« from thence weſtward to the middle of the Sound, 
i « to a town called Greenwich, on the main, and 
] % to run landward in, northerly ; provided that 
% ſuch line ſhall not come within ten miles of 
« North River, conformable to a provincial treaty 
1, « made in 1659, and 6, nd the States Gene- 


* ral, February 22, 1656, and January 23, 1664, 
$ with all lands, iſlands, rivers, lakes, kills, creeks, 
„e freſh and ſalt: waters, fortreſſes, cities, towns, 
and plantations therein comprehended. So it is, 
53 + that we being ſufficiently aſſured of the capacity 
„of Anthony Colve, captain of a company of bot, OD 


n « in the ſeryice of their High Mightineſſes, the 
0 & States General of the United Netherlands, and 
1, e his Serene Highneſs 27 Prince of Orange, * 
2 5 4 | | * Y 


and Holland, 
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« By virtue of our commiſſion, granted us by their 
« before-mentioned High Mightineſſes and his 


« do by theſe preſents appoint and qualify, the 
te ſaid Captain Anthony Cave, to govern and rule 
* theſe lands, with the appendencies and depen- 
. « dencies thereof, as governor general; to pro- 


« Highneſs, have ee and qualified, as We 


« tect them from all invaſions of enemies, as he 
«* ſhall judge moſt neceflary z hereby charging all 


high and low officers, juſtices, | and magiſtrates, 


« and others in authority, foldicrs, burghers, and 


all the inhabirunits of this land, to acknowledge, 


« honour, reſpect, and obey the ſaid Anthony 
. Colve; a Rh a neral; for fuch we judge 


* neceſſary for the ſervice of the N Waiting 
« the approbation of our 38 Thus done 
« at Fort- Williami-Henderick, che twelfth day of 


e 
Signed EF e Jacob Benkes.“ 


een Bott jun, 


* 


betwe en England very ſhort ſeaſo 


Treaty of peace © | The Dach koyernor endeten his office but 3 
5 


1, for on the ↄth of February, 1674, 
Feb. g, 16:4. the treaty of peace between England and the States 

Hebes Was ſigned at Weſtminſter; the ſixth ar- 
Cc of which, reſtored this country 16 the Ehgliſh, 
The terms bf it were generally, That whatſoever 
« countries, Nands,' towns, ports, caſtles, or forts, 
« have or mull be taken on boch ſides, ſince the 


* , 


« time that the late unha Py war broke out, either 


et in Europe or elſewhere, ſhall be reſtored to their 
t fottner lord and proprietor, in the ſame condition 
&* they ſhall be in, when the peace itſelf ſhall be 
& proclaimed ; after which time, there ſhall be no 
ſpoil nor plunder of the inhabitants, no demoli- 
e tion of fortifications, nor carrying away of guns, 
„* powder or other military ſtores, which belonged 
1280 any caſtle or fort, at the time when it Was 


2 '93 
taken. | 
4 1 
. * * 
* . i 
* 5 % 4 
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_ « (uits | etween that ſum and twenty pounds, ſeyen conſtables and 


| Colonel Nicolls on the firſt of June, 166g, and was thus, 


the conſtables received warrants for levying the taxes by diſ- 


ſary, the Duke being reveſtgd per poſt liminium. This matter 


The lenity which began the adminiſtration of — - | 
Colonel Nicolls was continued under Lovelace, | | 
He appears to have been a man, rather of a phleg - [| 
matic than an enterpriſing diſpoſition, always pur- | 
ſuing the common road, and ſcarce ever acting 3 
without the aid of his council, Inſtead of taking | 
upon himſelf the ſole determination of judicial con- [ 
troverſies, after the example of his predeceſſor, he 8 | 


called to his aſſiſtance a few juſtices of the peace, | - 3 


This, which was called the Court of Aſſizes,“ was 

the r e law judicatory in thoſe times, The 

legiſlative power under the Duke, was veſted entire- 5 
ly in the goyernor and council, A third eſtate by 
might then be eaſily diſpenſed with, for the charge 

of the e avas + ſmall, and in a great mea- * 
{ure defrayed bychis Royal Highneſs, the proprie. 

tor of the country,  * 

. Upon concluſion of the peace in 1674, the Duke TheKingmokes 
of York, to remove all controverſy IN e - 
property, obtained g new patent + from the King, the D. of York, 
e Der fi ited | 5 By dated n June, 1674. 


Thie was a court both of law and equity, for the trial of 
cauſes of 201, and upwards, and ordinarily tat but once a year, 
Subordinate to this, were the town courts and ſeſſions ; the 

armer took cognizance of actions under gl, and the latter, of 


overſeers were judges in the firſt, and in the laſt the juſtices of 
he peace, with a Jury of ſeven men, The verdict of the ma- 
1955 was ſufficient, : " | x 

The manner. of raifing public money, was eſtabliſhed by 


The high ſheriff iſſued a warrant annually, to the high conſta- 8 
bles of every diſtrict, and they ſent theirs to the petty conſla« 

bles ; who with the overſeers of each town, made a liſt of 

all male perſons above ſixteen years of age, with an eſtimate f 
of their rent and pexſonal eſtates, and then taxed them accord- 


ing to certain rates, preſcribed by a law. After the aſſeſſment 
was returned to the high fheriff, and approved by the governor, 


treſs and ſale, — | 
.} Some are of opinion that the ſecond pitent was unneceſ- 


: 


has 
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dated the twenty-ninth of June, for the lands grant. 


Sir Edmond An-edl in 1664, and two days after commiſſioned major 
ed governarof it, Afterwards Sir Edmond Androſy to be governor of 

his territories in America, After the reſignation 
of this province, which was made to him by the 
bim. Dutch poſſeſſors, on the thirty-firlt of October fol- 


lowing, he called a court martial, to try Manning 
N for his treacherous and cowardly ſurrender, The 
articles of accuſation exhibited againſt him, were 


in {ubltance ; 


Articles ele I. That the ſaid Manning, on the twenty-eighth 
Capt. Manning 


Fearing len. Of July, 1673, having notice of the approach of 
«heroully for- the enemy's fleet, did not endeavour to put the 


rendered in dhe garriſon in a poſture of defence, but on the con- 


dich. _— ſlighted ſuch as offered their aſſiſtance, 
II. That while the fleet was at anchor under 
x > Staten Iſland, on the thirtieth of July, he treache- 
* —___ rouſly ſent on board to treat with the enemy, to the 
great Cn of the garriſon, a 
III. That he 


death. 
out the leaſt oppoſition. 

V. That ſhortly after he had ſent perſons to 
treat with the Dutch commodores, he ſtruck his 


flag, even before the enemy were in ſight of the 


= garriſon, the fort being in a condition, and the men 
_ _- vefirous to fight, | | 


VI. And laſtly, that he treacherouſly cauſed the 


fort gates to be opened, and cowardly and baſely 


6 has been often diſputed in the eſectments between the New 
1 ſeriey proprietors and the Elizabeth town patentees. In New 
ork the right of poſtliminy was diſregarded, and parks 8 Un» 
known; for there are many inſtances, eſpecially on Long Iſland 
of new grants from Sir Edmund Androſs, for lands patented 


x % * 


artfully enlarged, 


under Nicolls and Lovelace, by which the quit-rents have been 
me OTE. -:- 


he ſuffered the fleet to moor under 
the fort, forbidding a gun to be fired on pain of 


IV. That he permitted the enemy to land with» | 


© 
... ²˙ a ˙ü Rk. | @ mm. 


E 
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let in the enemy, yielding the garriſon without ar- | 
ticles, 


This ſcandalous charge, which Manning on his 
trial confeſſed to be true, is leſs 2 than the 
lenity of the ſentence pronounced againſt him. It | 
Was this, that though he deſerved death, yet he- Jentence of the 
cauſe he had ſince the ſurrender, been in England, n . 
and ſeen the King and the Duke, it was 1 ed 
that his ſword ſhould be broke over his head in 
publick, before the city hall, and himſelf rendered 
incapable of wearing a ſword, and of ſerving his 
Majeſty for the future, in any public truſt in the 
government. af 
This light cenſure, is however no ern that Sir 
Edmond was a man of a merciful diſpoſition z the 
hiſtorians of New England, where he was after« | 
wards governor, juſtly . tranſmit him. to poſterity, \ 
under the odious character of a ſycophantic tool to 
the Duke, and an arbitrary tyrant over the people 
coinmitted to his care, He knew no law, but the 
will of his maſter, and Kirk and Jefferies were not 
fitter inſtruments than he to execute the deſpotic 
projects of James II. 304 
n the year 1675, Nicholas Renſlaer, a Dutch 
. arrived here. He claimed the manor 
of Renſlaerwick, and was recommended by the 
Duke to Sir Edmond Androſs for a living in one 
of the churches at New York, or Albany, proba - 
| bly to ſerve the popiſh cauſe,* Niewenhyt, _ 
| | {PK niſter 


* Another reaſon is aſſigned for the favour he met with from 
jr crown, It is ſaid, that while Charles II. was an exile, he 
L 


redicted the day of his reſtoration. The people of Albany 

ud a high opinion bf his prophen N and many ſtrange 
tales about him ſtill prevail there. e parſon made nothin 

| of his claim, the manor being afterwards granted, by Colonel - 

Dongan, to Killian Van Renſlaer, a diſtant relation. This ex- | 

eqlive tract, by the Putch called a colony, is an —— ; 

| „%%% V tdendmg | 


* g r 
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A difpute con: niſter of the church at Albany, diſputed his right to 


kerning the vali- 


age der Net adminiſter the ſacraments, becauſe he had received 
efdination, "Wh ons” a ordination, and was not approved b 
| the Claſſis of Amſterdam, to which the Dutch 
- churches here hold themſelves ſubordinate, In this 
. ! controverſy: the governox;took the part of Renſlaer, 
FA end accordingly ſumgoned Niewenhyt before him, 
dio antwer for his conduct. This | miniſter was 
treated with ſuch ſingular contempt, and ſo fre- 
i quently Harraſſed, by truitleſs and expenſive atten- 
dances before the council, that the diſpute became 
Intereſting, and the greater part of the people re- 
ſented the uſage he met with. Hence we find, 
that the magiſtrates of Albany, ſoon after impri- 
JIioned Renflaer, for ſeveral dubious words (ag they 
1 28 called jn the record) delivered in a ſermon, 
I be governor, on the other hund, ordered him to 
3 be reſeaſed, and ſummoned the magiſtrates to at- 
ttteendd him at New York, wartants were then iſſued 
.. to-compel them to give ſecurity in gaool, each, to 
make out good cauſe for. confining the | miniſter, 
| . Leifler, who was one of them, refuſed to comply 
| De into 17 Sir 
Edmond, fearful that a great party wonld riſe vp 
- agdibſt him, was at laſt compelled to diſcontinue 
his eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and to refer the con- 
troyerſy to the determination of the conſiſtory of 
5 the Dutch church at Albany. It is perhaps not 
* It does rot ap» Improbable, that theſe popiſn * meaſures, ſowed 
res the ſeeds of that averſion to the Duke's government 
| they might de Wich after produced thoſe violent convulſions in 
nes to the province under Leifler, at the time of the Re- 
ellaplim popery. volution, in favour of the Prince of Orange. 
IIIf Sir Edmond Androſs's adminiſtration at New 
Tork, appears to be leſs exceptionable, than while 


Q. 


-- tending twenty. four miles upon Hudſon's River, and as many 

on each fide. Ihe patent of confirmation was iſſued by ſpecial 
-  direRtion- from the King, and is the moſt liberal- in the privi- 
letzes it grants of any one in the provincgte. 
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he commanded at Boſton, it was through want f 
more opportunities to ſhew himſelf in his true light. 
The main courſe of his public proceedings, during 
his continuance in the province, was ſpent in the 


ordinary acts of government, which then . 
conſiſted in paſſing gran“ to the ſubject, and pre- 


ſiding in This Court or 4 SER, eſtabliſhed by | 
Colonel Lovelace, The public exigences were now | 


in part ſupplied by a kind of benevolence z the 


badge of bad times | This appears in an * on . 
rom 


the records, of a letter of May g, 1676, 

Governor Androſs, to ſeveral towns on Long lſland; 
deſiring to know, what ſums they would contri- 
bute towards the war: Near the cloſe of his 


_ adminiſtration, he thought proper to quarrel with 


Philip Carteret, who in 1680, exerciſed the go- 
vernment of Eaſt Jerſey, under a commiſſſon 
from Sir George Carteret, dated the thirty-firſt of 


July, 1678, Androſs diſputed his tight; and ſeized 


and brought him priſoner to New York z fot 
which it is ſaid he loſt his own government, 
but whoever conſiders that Sir Edmond was imme- 


diately prefered to be governor of Boſton, will ra- 


ther believe, that the Duke ſuperceded him for ſome 
other reaſons. | 


Before I proceed to the ſucceeding adminiſtra- 


tion, in Which our Indian affairs began to have a 


powerful influence upon the publio meaſures, it may 


not be improper to preſent the reader with a ſum- 


mary view of the hiſtory and character of the Five 


E 


of Indians. 


4s 


Nations.“ Theſe, of all thoſe innumerable tribes As count of 


of ſavages, which inhabit the nothern part of Ame- d- ene | 


rica, are of moſt importance to us and the French, 


both on account of their vicinity and warlike diſ- 
poſition, Before the late incorporation of the Tuſ. 


. * By the Dutch called Maquaas, by the French Iroquois, 
and by us, Five Nations, Six Nations, and lately the Confe- 
der They are greatly diminiſhed, and conſiſt now only 
of about twelve hundred fighting men, e 516 Hit 


! 


1 


Fo > 


cCaroras, 


40 


and the | . | 
No people in the world perhaps have higher no- 
tions than theſe Indians of military glory, Allthe 


I Their inſtruments of conveyances are ſigned 


aid the queriſt, 
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caroras, a people driven by the inhabitants of Ca- 
0 


rolina from the frontiers of Virginia, they conſiſted 
of five confederate _— hat in particular 
gave riſe to this Jeague, and when it took place, 


are queſtions which neither the natives, nor Eu- 
ropeans, pretend to anſwer. Each of theſe nations 


Is divided into three families, or clans, of different 
ranks, bearing for their arms, and being diſtin- 
ee the names of, the Tortoiſe, the Bear, 
olf. | . 


ſurrounding nations have felt the effects of their 
proweſs ; and many not only became their tribu- 


taries, but were ſo ſubjugated to their power, that 
without their conſent, they durſt not commence 


either peace or war. 


Though a regular police for the eee of 

harmony within, and the defence of t 

invaſions from without, is not to be expected from 

the people of whom I am now writing, yet per- 

haps, they have paid more attention to it than is 
nerally allowed. Their government is ſuited to 


their condition. A people whoſe riches conſiſt not 


ſo much in abundance, as in a freedom from want ;* 

who are circumſcribed by no boundaries, who live 

by hunting, and not by „ Gigs muſt always - 
d 


be free, and therefore ſubject to no other authority, 


than ſuch as conſiſts with the liberty neceſſarily ariſ- 
3 their circumſtances. All their affairs, 
mi 


ther reſpecting peace or war, are under the di- 


+ The Tuſcaroras were received upon a e that 
they were originally of the ſame ſtock with the Fi 


veN ations, 
becauſe there is ſome ſimilitude between their languages. 
Y ug 


which they make with,a pen, repreſenting theſe animals. 


* An Indian, in anfiver to this queſtion, What the cubits 
another, that it ſigni- 
of. Tyart'ssreavncs! 


meant by coveton/ſueſi ? was told 
, # defire of more than a man had ner 


: rection 


e ſtate agalnſt 


mos > os +; p90 oy. mf ny 


natures, 
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- 
Their Sachems 


rection of their Sachems, or chief men, Great , chef. 


exploits and public xirtue procure the eſteem of a 


people, and qualify a man to adviſe in council, 
and execute the plan concerted for the advantage 
of his country; thus whoever appears to the Indians 
in this advantageous light, commences a Sachem 
without any other ceremony. = 

As there is no other way of arriving at this dig- 


for the common good, is uninterruptedly continued. 
Some have thought it hereditary, but that is a miſ- 

take. The ſon is indeed, reſpected for his father's 
ſervices, but without perſonal merit, he can never 
ſhare in the government; which were it otherwiſe, 
muſt ſink into perfect diſgrace. The children of 
ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed for their 3 moved 
by the conſideration of their birth, and the perpe- 
' tual incitements to virtue conſtantly inculcated in- 


nity, ſo it ceaſes ; nleſs an uniform zeal and _ | 


to them, \ imitate their father's exploits,“ and thus Quere, whee 
attain to the ſame honours and influence: which „ 


accounts for the opinion that the title and power not ariſein Eng- 


= 


of Sachem is. hereditary. 


chiefs, who hear and determine all complaints. in 


council, and though they have no officers for the 


execution of juſtice, yet their decrees are always 
obeyed, from the general reproach that would fol- 
low a contempt of their advice. The condition of 


this people exempts them from factions, the com- 


mon diſeaſe of popular governments, It is impoſ- 
ſible to gain a party amongſt them by indirect 
means; for no man has either honour, riches, or 
power to beſtow. T- „ 

| „ All 


+ The learned and judicious author of the Spirit of Laws, 
. — of a * who have not a fixed property in lands, 


obſerves, That if a chief would deprive them of their li- 
** berty, they would immediately go and ſeek it under another, 


or retire into the woods, and live there with their families.“ 


'The 


land from ferea- 
tion of lords for 


Each of theſe republicks has its own particular life? 


their government. Their hou + 
_ ſtakes thruſt into the ground and overlaid with 
bark. A fire is kindled in the middle, and an 


| Precatious, and therefore ſafe to the peo 


rug HISTORY or 
All affairs which concern the general intefeſt are 


determined in a great aſſembly of the chiefs of each 


canton, uſually held at Onondago, the center of 


their country, Upon emergencies they act ſepa- 


rately, but nothing can bind the league but the 
voice of the general convention. EEE... 
The French, upon the maxim divide & impera, 


| have tried all poſſible means to divide theſe repub- 
_ licks, and ſometimes have even ſown great jealou- 


fies amongſt them. In conſequence of this plan, 
they have ſeduced many families. ro withdraw to 
Canada, and there ſettled them in regular towns, 
under the command of a fort, and the tuition of 
EO OR OT ͤ Fr 
The manners of theſe ſavages are as ſimple as 
5 are a few crotched 


aperture left at the top for the conveyance of the 
ſmoke. Whenever a conſiderable number of thoſe 


huts are collected, they have a caſtle, as it is called, 
conſiſting of a ſquare without baſtions, ſurrounded + 


with palliſadoes. They have no other fortification; 
and this is only deſigned as an aſylum for their old 
men, their wives and children, while the reſt are 


gone out to war. They live almoſt entirely with- 


dut care. While the women, or ſquaws cultivate 
a little ſpot of ground for corn, the men employ 


themſelves in hunting, As to cloaths, they uſe a. 


blanket girt at the waiſt, and thrown looſely over 


their ſhoulders ; ſome of their women indeed have 


beſides this, a ſort of a petticoat, and a few of their 

The Five Nations ean never be enſlaved, till they grow tich 

agriculture and commerce. Property is the moſt permanent 

. baſis of power. The authority of a Sachem depending/vnly 
upon his reputation for wiſdom and — muſt be weak and 
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reaſons they aſſign for it are ridiculous, 


men wear ſhirts ; but the greater part of then are 
generally half naked. In winter, their legs are co- 


vered with ſtockings of blanket, and their feet 


with ſocks of deer ſkin. Many of them are fond of 
ornaments, and their taſte is very ſingular, I 


have ſeen rings affixed, not only to their ears, but 


their noſes, Bracelets of ſilver and braſs round 
their wriſts, are very common. The women' plait 
their hair, and tie it up behind in a bag, perhaps 
in imitation of the French beaus in Canada, Tho? 
the Indians are capable of ſuſtaining great hard- 


| ſhips, yet they cannot endure much labour, being 


rather fleet than ſtrong. Their men are taller tha 


the Europeans, rarely corpulent, always beardleſs,* 


ſtrait limbed, of a tawny complexion; and black 
uncurled hair. In their food they have no man- 
ner of delicacy, for though veniſon is their ordi- 
nary diet, yet ſometimes they eat dogs, bears, and 
even ſhakes, Their cookery-js of two kinds, boil- 
ed or roaſted; to perform the latter, the meat is 


| penetrated by a ſhort ſharp ſtick ſet in the ground; 


nclining towards the fire, and turned as occaſion 
requites. They are hoſpitable to ſtrangers, though 
few Europeans would reliſh their higheſt favours of 
this kind, for they are very naſty both in their. gar- 


ments and food. Every man has his own wife, 


whom he takes and leaves at pleaſure; a plurality; 
however, at the ſame time, is by no means admit- 
ted among them. * They have been generally com- 
mended for their chaſtity, but I am informed by 


ood authority, that they are very laſcivious, and 


that the women, to avoid reproach, frequently de- 
{troy the foetus in the womb. They are ſo perfect- 


y free, that unleſs their children, who generally aſ- 


* Becauſe they pluck out the hairs, The French writers; 
who ſay they have naturally no beards, are miſtaken; and the 


f 
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| the eſtabliſhment of a peace. 
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- TS HISTORY of |. 
ſiſt their mother, may be called ſervants; they have 
none, The men frequently - aſſociate themſelves 
for converſation, by which means they not only 


preſerve the remembrance of their wars and treaties, 


but diffuſe among their youths incitements to mi- 


 litary glory, as well as inſtruction in all the ſub- 
tilties of war. | wy 


- Since they became acquainted, with. the Euro- 


pPecans, their warlike apparatus is a muſket, hatchet,* 


and a long knife. Their boys ſtill accuſtom them- 


ſelves to bows and arrows, and are. fo dextrous in 


the uſe of them, that a lad of ſixteen will ſtrike an 
Engliſh ſhilling five times in ten, at twelve or four- 


teen yards diſtance. Their men are excellent 


markſmen, both with the gun and hatchet; their 


_ dexterity at the latter is very extraordinary, for 


they rarely miſs the object though at a confidera- 
ble diſtance. The hatchet in the flight perpetually 
turns round, and yet always ſtrikes the mark with 
ß A Ol 
Before they go out, they have a feaſt upon dog's 
fleſh, and a great war dance. At theſe, the war- 
Fiors, who are frightfully painted with vermillion, 


riſe up and ſing their own exploits, or thoſe. of their 


anceſtors, and thereby kindle a military enthuſiaſm 
in the whole company. The day after the dance, 
they march out a few miles in a row, obſerving a 


profound ſilence. The proceſſion being ended, 
they ſtrip the bark from a large oak, and paint the 


deſign of their expedition on the naked trunk. The 
figure of a canoe, with the number of men in it, 


determines the ſtrength of their party; and by a 


deer, a fox, or ſome other emblem painted at the 


head of it, we diſcover againſt what nation they are 
gone out. F 


Hence to take up the hatchet, is with them a phraſe fig 


ifying to declare war; as on the contrary -to bury it, denotes 


1b wiriokt; 
The Five Nations being devoted to war, evety 
art is contrived to diffuſe a military ſpirit through 
the whole body of their people. The ceremonies 


attending the return of a party; ſeem calculated in 


particular for that purpoſe. The day before they 


enter the village; two heralds advance, and at a 


ſmall diſtance ſet up a yell, which by its modulatior 


- intimates either good or bad news: If the former, 


the village is alarmed, and an entertainment pro- 
vided for the. conquerors; who in the mean time 
approach in ſight: one of them bears the ſcalps 


ſtretched over a bow, and elevated upon a long pole. 


The boldeſt man in the town comes out, and re- 


ceives it; and inſtantly flies to the hut were the reſt 
are collected. If he is overtaken, he is beaten un- 
mercifully: but if he out- runs the purſuer, he par- 


ticipates in the honour of the victors, who at their 
firſt entrance receive-no compliments, nor ſpeak a 
ſingle word till the end of the feaſt. Their parents, 
wives; and children then are admitted, and treat 
them with the profoundeſt reſpect. After theſe ſa- 
lutations, one of the conquerors is appointed to re- 
late the whole adventure, to which the reſt atten- 
tively liſten without aſking a queſtion, and the whole 
concludes with a ſavage dance.  - © 
The Indians never fight in the field; or upoii 


equal terms, but always ſculk and attack, by ſur- 


priſe, in ſmall parties; meeting every night at a 
place of rendegyous. '* Scarce any enemy can eſcape 
them; for by the diſpoſition of the graſs and leaves; 


they follow his tract with great ſpeed. any where 
but over a rock: Their barbarity is ſhocking to 


human nature. Women and children they gene 
rally kill and ſcalp, becauſe they would retard their 
progreſs, but the. men they carry into captivity, 
any woman has. loſt a relation, and inclines tb 
receive the priſoner in his ſtead; he not only eſcapes 
a ſefies of the moſt inhuman Srtures, and death ir- 
a Rs £4 + T8 
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ſelf, but enjoys every immunity they can beſtow, 
and is eſteemed a member of the family into which 1. 
moſt ignominious conduct, and conſidered as felling MW «< 
the blood of the deceaſed; and e eee 60 
is not without the greateſt difficulty, that a/ captive 
18 redeemed, | AL AIDY. 6 741 T Ef 5 
When the Indians incline to peace, a meſſenger MI « , 
is ſent to the enemy with a pipe, the bowl:of Which « , 
is made of ſoft red marble; and a long, reed beau - 
tifully painted, and adorned with thergay phamage M «© : 
of birds, forms the ſtem. This is his anfallible MI 
a _ - © protection from any aſſault on the way. The en-. 
| | voy makes his propoſals to the enemy, who if they 
| approve them, ratify the preliminaries to the peace, 
; by ſmoking through the pipe, and from that in-. 
ſtant, a general ceſſation of arms takes place. The 5 
French call it a Calumet. It is uſed, as far as! 
can learn, by all the Indian nations on che conti. "Ti, 
nent. The rights of it ate eftcetned ſacred, and | 
have been only invaded by the Flat Heads; in juſt El 


indignation for which, the confederates maintained 2 | 
| 2% a war with them for near thirty years. Kc 
, Of the language As to the language of the Five Nations, the beſt 5 
1 zin Nations. account I have had. of it, is contained in a lette ff ** 
1 | from + the Reverend Mr. Spencer, ho -refidel WU © 
* amongſt them in the year 1748, being chen a mii. 


0 f c . . A . A 
ſionary from the Scotch ſociety . for propagating Ml | - 
chriſtian knowledge. He writes thus S218 5 = 


* 
** 21 "© 0 
e 
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— „ Though I was very deſirous of learning the 
Indian tongue, yet through my ſhort reſidence at 

4 | * Onoughquage, and the furly diſpoſition of my 

| ** interpreter, I confeſs - my proficiency was no 

Except the Tuſcaroras, all the the Six Na- 

” + tions ſpeak a language radically the fame f 


«y 


\ 
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« js very maſculine and ſonorous, abounding with 
WM © gutturils and ſtrong aſpirations, but without la- 
O, „ bials. Its folemn grave tone is owing to the . 
nich 1 neroſity of its feet, as you will obſerve in the fol 


the WW <« lowing tranſlation of the Lord's prayer, in which 
ling . Thave diſtinguiſhed the time of every ſyllable by 

nt « the common marks uſyd in profody,* 

tive 4 20 DSI 3 2 ret 2924 = 

19 „ Solingwitinehi, cauroünkyawgä, tẽhseẽtäröan, sauhss- 

iger & neyouſta, Esä, säwänsyöu, ökéttäühsélä, &hnéaũwöung, na, 

uch caurotinkyawga, nighwonſhiliga, nEattewEhnesalinga, a 

dau- «© taugwAunfutõrönoäntõũghſick, tointaigwEleewheyou- 

gage „ ſtaiing, chEneTyTut, chiquatiutalehwheyouſtalinna, toũgh - 

1ble sad, raligwauſsarench, tawäutötténäugäloũghtöünggä, ni- 

en && $Ivne, sächsaütaügwaſs, coäntéhsälöhäunzäfckäw, esa, sa- 

hey waunZyotl, ésä, säſhautztä, es, ſoingwaſoting, chEnngeaii- 

ace, i f ßßß ; | 1 
The - & The extraordinary length of Indian words, 

as! and the guttural afpirations, neceſſary in pro- 

nt MF nouncing them, render the ſpeech extremely 

and rough and difficult. The verbs never change 

jut“ in their terminations, as in Latin, Greek, and 

ined MF Hebrew, but all their variations are prefixed. 1 


JW. Hgeſides the ſingular and plural, they have alſo 
bet © the dual number. A ſtrange tranſpoſition of 
tte “ ſyllables of different words, Eupboniæ grutid, is 
ded WY very common in the Indian tongue, o Which 1 
mi. will give an inſtan dee. 


1 1 


x 


„Nut beg: good dietionary, marking the quantity as well 


tone nn} hat fylabte in the Engliſh language, it would 
condure to un accuracy and uniformity of pronunciation. The 


the dignity of ſtyle, ſo far as the ear is concerned, confitts princi- 
| + pally in generous feet; and perhaps it may be a juſt remark that 
de a WW no ſentence, unleſs in a dialogue, ends well without a full ſound, 
mj Gordon and Fordyce rarely ſwerve from this rule, and Mr. 
not Maſon, an ingenious author, has lately written with great ape 
plauſe, on this attribute of ſtyle. n ie ene 
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FT hoſe beads which paſs for N are called by the In- 


want; fix beads were 
formerly valued at a ſtyver. There are always ſeveral poor fa- 


for thę trader. 


THE HISTORY ST 
„ ögllla ſignifies fire, and càwaünnã great, but inſtead of 
« joining the adjective and ſubſtantive to ſay great fire, Cl. 
„% walinna Ogilla, both words would be blended into this one, 
* c6-gilli-wilinna, 8 | 


c The dialect of the Oneydas, is ſofter than that 


e of the other nations; and the reaſon. is, becauſe 
“they have more vowels, and often ſupply the 
ce place of harſh letters with liquids : inſtead of R, 
„ they always uſe L: Rebecca would be pro- 
% nounced Lequecca. “ 85 


The art of public ſpeaking is in high eſteem 
among the Indians, and much ſtudied. They are 
extremely fond of method, and diſpleaſed with an 
irregular harrangue, becauſe it is difficult to be re- 
membered. When they anſwer, they repeat the 
whole, reducing it into ftrict order. Their ſpeeches 
are ſhort, and the ſenſe conveyed in ſtrong meta- 


phors. In converſation they are ſprightly, but ſo- 


lemn and ſer tous in their meſſages relating to pub-' 
lic affairs. Their ſpeakers deliver themſelves with 


ſurpriſing force and great propriety of geſture. 
The fierceneſs of their countenances, the flowing 


blanket, elevated tone, naked arm, and erect ſta- 
ture, with a half circle of auditors ſeated on the 
ground, and in the open air, cannot, but impreſs 
e mind, a lively idea of the ancient orators 


Greece and Rome., 


At the cloſe of every important part of the ſpeech, 


ratifying an old covenant, or creating a new one, 
a belt is generally given, to perpetuate the remem- 


brance of the tranſaction Theſe belts are about 


* 


four inches wide, and thirty in length, ay con- 


fiſt of ſtrings of conque ſhell beads faſtened toge- 


dians, Wampum, and by the Dutch, 
mibes at Albany, who ſupport themſelves by coining this caſh 
ö py RE 0 


With 


* / 


With reſpect to religion, the Indians may be ſaid to of their 
be under the thickeſt gloom of ignorance. If they en. 
have any, which is much to be queſtioned, thole 
who affirm it, will find it difficult to tell us where- 
in it conſiſts, They have neither prieſt nor tem- 


ple, ſacrifice nor altar. . Some traces indeed appear, 
of the original law written upon their hearts; bur 


they have no ſyſtem of doctrines, nor any rites and. 
modes of public worſhip. They are ſunk, un- 


ſpeakably beneath the polite pagans of antiquity. 


Some confuſed notions, .indeed, of beings ſuperior - 


to themſelves, they have, but of the Deity and his 
natural and moral perfections, no proper or tolera- 
ble conceptions; and of his general and particu- 


lar providence they know nothing. They profeſs 
no obligations to him, nor acknowledge their de- 
pendence upon him. Some of them, it is ſaid, 


are of opinion, that there are two diſtin, power- 
ful Beings, one able to help, the other to do them 
harm. The latter they venerate moſt, and ſome 
alledge, that they addreſs him by a kind of prayer. 
Though there are no public monuments of ido- 
latry to be ſeen in their country, yet the miſſio- 


naries have diſcovered coarſe imagery in wooden 
trinkets, in the hands of their jugglers, which the ” 


converts deliver up as deteſtable. The ſight of 
them would remind a man of letters of the Lares 
and Penates of the ancients, but no certain judg- 
ment can be drawn of their uſe, The Indians 


ſometimes aſſemble in large numbers, and retire 
far into the wilderneſs, where they eat and drink in a 
profuſe manner. Theſe conventions are called Ken- 
ticoys, Some eſteem them to be debauched revels 
or Bacchanalia; but thoſe who have privately fol- 


lowed them into theſe receſſes, give ſuch accounts 


of their conduct, as naturally lead one to imagine, 


that they pay a joint homage and ſupplication to 
ſome invilible Bring, 2 


; * | 1 
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we ſuppoſe they have a 
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religion, it is worſe than none, and raiſes in the ge- 
nerous mind moſt melancholy ideas of their de- 
praved condition. Little has been done to illumi- 


nate theſe dark corners of the earth with the light | 
of the Goſpel. The French prieſts boaſt indeed of | 
their converts, but they have made more proſelytes 
to politics than religion. Queen Anne ſent a miſ- | 
fivnary amongſt them, and gave him an appoint- 
s ment out of the privy purſe. He was a man of 
a good life, but flow parts, and his ſucceſs very 3 
inconſiderable. The Reverefid Mr. Barclay after- | 
terwards reſided among the Mohawks but no ſuita- \ 
ble proviſion being made for an interpreter, he was t 
obliged to break up the miſſion. If the Engliſh | 
ſociety tor propagating the Goſpel, that truly ve- W | 


gnerable body, inſtead of maintaing . miſſionaries in 
rich chriftian congregations along the continent, 
expended Half the amount of their annual contri- 
| butions on Evangeliſts among the heathen, beſides - 


the unſpeakable religious benefits that would, it is 
to be hoped, accrue'to the natives, ſuch a proceed- 
ing would conduce greatly to the ſafety of our co- 
lonies, and his Matefty's ſervice. Much has been 
written upon this ſabje&t in America ; * and why 
© nothing to purpoſe has yet been attempted in Eng- 
land, towards ſo laudable a deſign, can only be 
attributed to the amazing falſchoods and miſrepre- 
ſentations, by which ſome of the miſſionarich have 


long impoſed upon benevolent minds in Great Bri- 


© RA 4 : * — \ 2 
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- _ * See Mr. Hobart's letters ta the epiſcopalians in New . 
3 The account of the Scoteh miſſion at Stockbridge. 

Douglaſs's ſummary, &. 1 1 4 

＋ This is. notorious to all who give themſelves the trouble 


ruling the abſtracts of their accounts publiſhed in Eng- 
„It would be a very agreeable office to me, on this 


3 of 
= s land. I. | 
'$ obcafion, ro diſfinguiſh the innocent from the guilty, but chat 
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As to the hiſtory of the Five Nations, before 
their acquaintance with the Europeans, it is wrapt 
up in the darkneſs of antiquity. It is ſaid that 
their firſt reſidence was in the country about Mont- 
real; and that the ſuperior ſtrength of the Adi- 
ſuch a talk, would infallibly raiſe up a hoſt of enemies. Many 
of the Miſhonaries are men of learning and exemplary morals, 


* 45 1 


Theſe in America are know and honoured, and cannot be pre- 
judiced by an indiſerininate cenſure. Their joining in a re- 


preſentation for r Is, the delinquents, who are a diſ- 


grace to the cloth, will ſerve as a full vindication of themſelves 
to the ſociety, Mr. Ogilvie is, I believe, the only perſon now 


of 1 7 by that charitable corporation among the Indians, 
a 


and the greateſt part even of his charge is in the city of Albany. 
All the Scotch miſſianaries are among the heathen, and their 
heir is a regular fociety of Indian converts. in New Jerſey ; 
and it is-worthy of remark, that not one of them has apoſta- 

tiſed into heatheniſm, Some of them have made ſuch profi - 
ciences in practical religion, as ought to ſhame many of us, 
who. boaſt the illuminating aids of our native chriſtianity. Not 
one of theſe Indians has been concerned in thoſe barbarous ir- 
ruptions, which have lately deluged the frontiers of the ſouth- 
weſtern provinces, with the blood of ſeveral hundred innocents 

of every age and ſex. At the commencement of theſe ravages, 
they flew into the ſettlements, and put . themſelves. under the 


_ ſacs: has, been ſufficient to encourage any /future attempts. 


7 
* 


rotection of the 8 Theſe Indians no ſooner be- 
Erie chriſtians, than they openly profeſſed their loyalty to 


King George; and therefore to contribute to their converſion, 


was as truly politie, as nobly chriſtian. Thoſe colonies which 


have done moſt for this charitable deſign, have efcaped beſt 


from the late diſtreſſing calamities. Of all the miſſionaries, 
Mr. David Brainerd, who recoverd theſe, Indians from the 


| darkneſs, of paganiſm, was moſt ſucceſsful, He died the 


October, 1747, a victim to his extreme mortiſicatign and in- 
extinguiſhable zeal, for the proſperity of his, miſſion. Thoſe who 


are curious to enquire; particularly into the effects of his indefa- 


. 


tigable induſtry may have recourſe to his journal, publiſhed 
b Philadelphia, b the American 2 of the Scotch 
iety, in whoſe ſervice he was employed. Dr. Douglaſs, 


ever ready to do honour to his native country, after remarking 
 ſhat this ſelt-denying clergyman rode about, four hundred miles, 
in the year 1744, with an air of approbatiop, aſks, ** Is there 


* any-miffionary, from any of the ſocieties for propagating 


| the Goſpel in foreign parts, that has reported the like?“ 


rondacks, 


— 
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| which continued for a great ſeries of years, the 


dians, in 1665, 


rondacks, whom the French call Algonquins, drove 
them into their preſent poſſeſſions, lying on the 

ſouth ſide of the Mohawks River, and the great 

Lake Ontario.“ Towards the cloſe of thoſe diſputes, 


* 


Confederates gained advantages over the Adiron- 
dacks, and ſtruck a general terror into all the other 
Indians. The Harons on the north ſide of the 
Lake Erie, and the Cat Indians on the ſouth ſide, 


at the French in 


An expedition nigh ruined the new colony. In autumn, 166g, 


Canada againſt 


the Mohawk In- againſt the Mohawks. Through ignorance of the 


Corte. them to their barbarous rage, had not Corlear; I*% 


eee I. Sana them, For this 


EY 


1444 


writes on the non fide of the protraction of Lake Ontario, 
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their treaties, are addreſſed by the name of Cor- 4 
lear. Twenty light companies of foot, and the: 


whole militia of Canada, marched the next ſpring 
into the country of the Mohawks but their ſuc- 
ceſs was vaſtly unequal to the charge and labour 


of ſuch a tedious march of ſeven hundred miles, 


through an uncultivated deſart; for the Indians, 


on their approach, retired into the woods, leaving 
behind them ſome. old Sachems, who preferred 
death to life, to glut the fury of their enemies. 
The emptineſs of this parade on the one hand, and 


the Indian fearfulneſs of fire: arms on the other, 


19 


nother epedi- 
ion in 1666. 


brought about a peace in 1667, which continued Apeacebetween 


for ſeveral years after. In this interval both the! 


Engliſh and French cultivated a trade with the 


natives very profitable to both nations. The lat- 
ter, however, were moſt politic and vigorous, and 
filled the Indian country with their miſſionaries... 


The Sieur Perot, the very year in which the 


peace was concluded, travelled above 1200 miles 
weſtward, making proſelytes of the Indians every 


where to the French intereſt. Courcelles appears 


to have been a man of art and induſtry. He took 
every meaſure in his power for the defence of Ca- 
nada. To prevent the irruptians of the Five Na- 


tions by the way of Lake Champlain, he built ſe- 


veral forts in 1665, between that and the mouth of 
the River Sorel, In 1672, juſt before his return to 
France, under pretence of treating with the Indians 
more commodijouſly, but in reality, as Charlevoix 


expreſſes it. to bridle them,” he obtained their 


e French and 
ndians in 1667, 


leave to erect a fort at Caderacqui, or Lake On- Building ren 
tario, which Count Frotenac, his ſucceſſor, com- Frontenac on 
pleated the following ſpring, and called after his ia 1672. 


own name. f The command of it -was afterwards « 


+ In May 1721, it was a ſquare with four baſtions, built of 
ſtone, being a quarter of a French league in circumference ; 


before it are many. ſmall iſlands, and a good harbour, and be- 
hind it a moraſs. Charlevoix. os 


given 5 


by. THE HISTORY. w. 
1. Sivem to Mer De. Ia Salle, * in 1678, rebuilt 
it wich ſlopes.) dne gat ing perſon, the ſame 
year, Taunehed''a of ten tons into the Lake 


Ontario, 1 of ſixty. tons, the year after, 
into Lake Erie; about which time he i inc ſed 1 880 


palliſadoes, a little ſpot at Niagara. 
Colonel Dongan Though the Duke of York had vieforred Colo- 


made deputy- nel Thomas Dongan to the government of this 


Fork, in of New 


ork, in 1682, province on the zoth of September, 1682, he did 
not arrive here till the 25th of Auguſt in the follow- 


ing year. enn i, integrity, moderation, 
ah gentee] manners, the be a profeſſed pa- 
der may be eden * the ſt of our aver 


ug 
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cipation in che legiſlative power under Colonel Don- 
gan, for ſhortly after his arrival, he iſſued orders 


The firſt aſſem- 1 ſheriffs to ſummon the freeholders for ch6oſ- 


'bly of the free-; 


pot of the ing repreſentatives} to meet him in aſſembly on the 


province met, 17th; of: October, 1683. Nothing could be more 
en * agneeable 10 tha people; who, whether Dutch or 
B Fngliſb were born the ſubjects Jof a free ſtate; nor, 


0 ned vas the change of . advantage to the 
Duke, clan to the inhabirgncs 'For-fich 8 A general 
 cifgyſt;had{previiled;! and in particular in Lon 


Iſland, againſt the old form wich Colonel Nicol 


Fee e Orin Dong” Fw 

5 t id tr ity,” Colone an 
the een of the ect the eaſt end of 
island, for he landed there on his firſt arrival in 
the country 3) and to extinguiſſi the fire of diſcon- 


tent, then impatient to burſt out, gave them his 


— laws or rates for the future ſhould 


impaſed, but by a general aſſembly. Doubtleſs, 
this alteration was a ebe to the Duke's orders, 
who had been ſtrongly im portuned. for it as well 
cs ſoon 


as Acceptable is the e for BAL Far 


M " 


I kde people; who had been formerly ruled at the 
% will * ow ee began their firſt parti- 


| who had juſt before formed themſelves into a co- 
lony for the ho np Ap their liberties, 'and had 
even already ſolicited the protection of tlie 'colony x 


after an addreſs,* exp 


* 
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reſſing the higheſt 


* 


titude, for ſo beneficial a change in the government. 


t would have been irmpoſſiblefo Hit tuch 1o r 
to have maintained the old model over free fubjects, 


of Connecticut, from whence the greateſt part of 
them came. Diſputes relating to the init of cer- 
tain townſhips at the eaſt end of Long Ifland, 
ſowed the ſeeds of enmity againſt Nongan, To deep- 


ly in the hearts of many who were voncerned in 


them, that their repreſentation to Connecticut, at 


the Revolution, contains the bittereſt invectives“ 
againſt him. 5 1 


redeceſſors in a due 


Dongan ſurpaſſed all his 
attention 70 our affairs with th by \ 
he was highly eſteemed. ' Tr muſt be remembered 


th his honour, that though the was ordered by the 


uke, to encourage the French priefts who were 
came to reſide among the natives, under pretence 


"of advancing the popiſh cauſe, but in reality to 


| Fin them over to a French intereſt; yet he for- 
bi 


dthe'Five Nations to entertain them. Tlie Je- 


ſenſe of gra- 


e Indians, by whom. 


br 


ſuits, however, had no ſmall. ſucceſs. Their pro- $-itlement of 


the peace at the court of aflize, the aqth of June, 1681. 1, 
bave ſeen a copy in the hands of Lewis Morris; eſq. It con- 
tains many ſevere reflections upon the tyranny of Sir Edmond 


„ N | | . Indian 


council, 


Androſa. 


of the French prieſts, in the times of Lovelace and 


Androſs, who ſeem to have paid no attention to our 


Nenn n r rs bh Grtet eb 
The Leers his Royal Highneſs was drawn by the 
he aldermea of New York, and the juſtices of 


5 


ſelytes are called Praying Indians, or 'Caghnuagaes, fame ini e 
and reſide now in Cana a, at the fall of St, Lewis, popiſh religion at 
; oppoſite to Montreal. This village 'was begun in 
- 1671, and conſiſts of ſuch of the Five Nations as Monrreat, in 
have formerly been drawn away by the intrigues 


the Fall of St. 
Lewis, near 


— —— ——— kU— — ET 
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„% rug HISTORY Of 
Indians affairs.* It was owing to the inſtigation 

Alſo of theſe prieſts, that the Five Nations about 

this time, committed hoſtilities on the back, parts 

' of Maryland and Virginia, which occaſioned a grand 

S convention at Albany, in the year 1684. 3 


de Viria Howard of Effingham, the Governor of Virginia, 
and Indianscen- was Preſent, and made a covenant with them for 
in 106. preventing further deptedations, towards the ac- 
| _compliſhment of which, Colonel Dongan vas very 
Inſtrumental + Doctor Colden has publiſhed this 
treaty at large, but as it has no immediate conec- 


tion with the affairs of this province, I beg leave 


KN of the Five Nations. 
While Lord Howard was at Albany, a meſſen- 


to refer the reader for a full account of it, to his 


ger from De la Barre, then Goyernor of Canada, 


Arrived there, complaining of the Senneca Indians 
for anterrupting the French. in. their trade with the 


more diſtant. Indians, commonly. included among 


_ 


us by the general name of the. Far Nations. Co- 
lone! Dongan, to whom the meſſage was ſent, com- 
municated it to the F who admitted the 
beg but juſtified their conduct, alledging, that 
the French ſupplied arms and ammunition to the 
Twightwies, J with whom they were then at war. 


„  C*- * $3; 3 


. 


1 0ðũ ſettle at Oſwegatchi, called by the French, la Gallette, near 
fifty miles below Frontenac. General Shirley's emiſfaries from 


dee promiled ee ede nder n- 


turn to their abitations. 


+ This covenant was ratified in 168 f, and at ſeveral times 


FGnee. 


: By the Far Nations are meant, all thoſe numerous tribes ; 


-inhabiting che countries on both ſides of the Lakes Nuromand 

Erie, weſtward, as far as the Miſſiſſippi, and the ſouthern 

country along the banks of the Ohio, and its branche. 
By the French called Miam ie. 


| ung 
Doof late ſome others of the Confederates have been allured | 
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lefs than the total deſtruction of the Five Nations, A grand expeai- 
proceeded with an army of 1700 men to the Lake pn & te i 

Ontario. Mighty preparations were made to ob- Monſieur De 13 
tain the deſire reels: Noth troops were imported h Inde in \ ll 

from France, and a letter procured from the Duke 1633. 
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foro bor; e ee Great King i is, that you and I may” ſmoke 
the Calumet of peace together; but on this con- 
dition that you promiſe me, in the name of the 


CO Senckas, Cayugas, Onondagas, and Mohawks, 5 
to give entire ſatisfaction and reparation to his 1 
ue TD, and for the futore, NN 574 moleſt cc 


e diem. 
A he Schuck as, Cayugas, Onuondag⸗ at Otley 7 
51 den and Mohawks, have robbed and abuſed l! 
„the traders that were paſſing te to the Illinois and 
„ Miames, and other Indian nations, the children 
of my King. They have acted, on theſe occa- 
n lions, eontrar y to che treaty © 8 py with my 
predeceſſor. I am ordered, therefore, to demand 
i; gen and to tell them, that in cl 75 . 
“e fuſal, or their plundexing us any more, that I have 
; 5 expreſs order 1 5 War. This delt confirms 
. &* my words. The warriors, of the Five Nations 
& haye conducted the En lin into the Lakes, 
which boos to the Ing, my my maſter, and : 
« brought the Englim among the nations that are 
£ 4 his e ildren, to eſtoy: the 19 of his ſpbjetts, 
3 e and to withdraw theſe nations from him. hey 
c have carried the Engliſh thither, notwithſtanding 
the prohibition of "the late Governor of New 
| 0 Tork who foreſaw the riſque that both they and 
=_— 7. would run. I am willing to forget thoſe be 
eee Things, et it ever the like ſhall happen for the 
| 1 future, I have expreſs orders to declare war * 
| 
| 


. e ainſt you. This belt confirms my words. 

= « Vour warriors. have made ſeveral barbarous in- hy 

e curſions on the the Illinois and Umarneis; they Fo 

& have maſſacred men, women, and children, and A 
+. have made many of theſe nations priſoners, who 

E thought themſelves ſafe in their villages in time MW 

< of peace; theſe. people, Who are my "King's 50 

f children, muſt not be e Four ſlaves; you muſt i 4 


their own country. If the Five Nations ſhal 
s refuſe to do this, I have expreſs orders to de? 
% clare war againſt them. This belt confirms 


This is what I have to ſay to Garrangula, — 


13 


that he may carry to the Senekas, Onondagas, 
-* Oneydoes, Cayugas; and Mohawks, the decta- 


ration which the King, my maſter, has com- 


„ manded- me to make. He doth.not:with then 


to force him to ſend a great army to Cadarackui 
Fort, to begin a war which muſt be fatal to them. 
%“ He would be ſorry that this fort, that was the 
< work of peace, ſhould become the priſon of 
your warriors. We muſt endeavour, on both 
ſides, to prevent fuch misfortunes. The French, 
“ho are the brethren and friends of the Five Na- 


tions, will never trouble their repoſe, provided. 


that the ſatisfaction which, I demand, be given; 
and that the · treaties of peace be hereafter ob- 
ſerved. I ſhall be extremely grieved, if my 
words do not produce the effect which I expect 
from them; for then I ſhall be obliged to join 
*.with the Governor of New York,” who is com- 

<. manded by his maſter to aſſiſt me, and burn the 


_ * caſtles of the Five Nations, and deſtroy you. 


Fhis belt confirms my words.. 
Sarrangula heard theſe threats with contempt, 
becauſe he had learnt . the diſtreſſed ſtate of the 
French army, and knew that they were incapable 
of executing the deſigns with which they ſet out; 
and therefore, after walking five or ſi times round 


. 


the circle, he anſwered the French Governor, who 


fat in an elbow chair, in the following ſtrain: 


e 5 lon pan 
* likewiſe honour you. Your interpreter has finiſhed faden chief. 


„ out ſpeech ; I now begm mine, My words 


* make haſte to reach your cars ; hearken to them. } 


66 
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' «. Yonnondio, you muſt: have believed, when 


you. left —_— that the ſun had burnt up 


all the foreſts, which render our country inac- 


ceſſible to the French, or that the lakes had ſo 
far ovetflown the banks, that they had ſurround- 
ed our'caſtles, and that it was impoſſible for us 
to get out of them. Yes, Yonnondio, ſurely 
you muſt have dreamt ſo, and the curioſity of 
ſeeing ſo great a wonder has brought you ſo far. 
No you are undeceived, ſince that I and the 


warriors: here preſent, are come to aſſure you, 


that the Senekas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oney- 
does, and Mohawks, are yet alive. I thank 
vou, in their name, for bringing back into their 
country the Calumet, which your predeceſſor re- 
ceived from their hands. It was happy for you, 
that you left under ground that murdering 
hatchet that has been ſo often died in the blood 


of the French. Hear, Yonnendio, I do not 


ſleep, I have my eyes open, and the ſun, which 


enlightens me, diſcovers to me a great captain 
at the head of a company of ſoldiers, who ſpeaks 


as if he were dreaming. He ſays, that he only 
came to the Lake to ſmoke on the great Calu- 
met with the Onondagas. But Garrangula ſays, 


that he ſees the contrary, that it was to knock 


them on the head, if ſickneſs had not weakened 
the arms of the Frencg. js 


4] ſee Yonnondio raving in a camp of ſick men, 


. whoſe lives the great Spirit has ſaved, by in- 
flicting this ſickneſs on them. Hear, Yonnon- 


dio, our women had taken their clubs, our chil- 
dren and old men had carried their bows and 
arrows into the heart of your camp, if our war- 


riors had not diſarmed them and kept them back, 
when your meſſenger, Ohguęſſe, came to our 


caſtles It is done, and J have ſaid it. Hear, 


Yonnondio, we plundered none of the French, 


113 %. but 
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« but thoſe that carried guns, 1 wder, and ball to 


« the Twightwies and Chictag icks, becauſe thoſe 


« arms might have coſt us our lives. Herein we 
« follow the example of the Jeſuits, who ſtave all 


ee the caggs of rum brought to our caſtles, leſt the 
« drunken Indians ſhould knock them on the head. 


« Our warriors have not bever enough to pay for 


« all theſe arms that they have taken, and our old 


« men are not afraid of the war. T his belt er 
« ſerves my words. 


We carried the Engliſh into our lakes, to trade | 


there with the Utawawas and Quatoghies, as the 


« Adirondacks brought the French to our caſtles, 
© to carry on a trade, which the Engliſh ſay is 


< theirs, We are born free; we neither depend 


* on Yonnondio nor Corlear. 


We may go where we pleaſe, and carry with 


e us whom we pleaſe, and buy and ſell what we 


ct pleaſe : if your allies be your ſlaves, uſe them 


« as ſuch, command them to receive no other but 


« your people. This belt preſerves my words. 


We knocked the Twightwies and Chictaghicks 


“ on the head, becauſe they had cut down the trees 
« of peace, which were the limits of our country. 
« They have hunted bevers on our lands: they 


© have acted contrary to the cuſtoms of all Indians; 


« for they left none of the bevers alive, they killed 
« both male and female. They brought the Sa- 
« tanas & into the country, to take part with them, 
« after they had concerted ill deſigns againſt us. 
© We have done leſs than either the Engliſh or 


« French, that have uſurped the lands of ſo many 
& Indian nations, and chaſed them from their own 
« country, This belt preſerves my words. | 


„ Hear, Yonnondio, what I ſay, is the voice of 


6 all the Five Nations; ; hear what _ anſwer z _ 


80 1 By the French called Sennen 798 
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« open your ears to what ter, ſpeak. .- The Se. 
60 nekas, Cayugas, Onondagas, « Oneydoes, ayd Mo. 
« hawks „ that when they buried the hatchet at 

. wi (in the preſence of your e 
ip the middle of the fort; they planted the tree 
6 of peace 5 the ſame place, to be there carefully 
Free 17 „that, in place of 2 retre Fa for ſoldiers, 
* tha rt might be a rendezvous for merchants: 
. * that in place of arms and ammunition of war, 
< bevers and merchandize ſhould only enter : 1ere, 

+ Hear, Yongndio,. take care for the fi future, 
« that ſo great à num der of ſoldiers a appear there 
„do pot choak the tree of peace planted in ſo ſmall 
. fort. It t will be a great loſs, if, after It had 
« ſo calily taken root, you ſhould ſtop i its growth, 

and prevent its c covering your country. and ours 
« with its branches, I aſſure you, in the name of 
ol the Five Nations, that our. warriors ſhall dance 
to the Calumet of peace under its leaves, and 
ſhall remain quiet on their matts, and ſhall ne- 
«yer dig up the hatchet, till their brother Ton- 
« nondio or Corlear ſhall either jointly or ſeparately 
ce endeavour to attack the country which the great 
„Spirit has given to our anceſtors,” I his belt pre- 
« ſerves my words, and this. other, the authoriy 
& which the Five N ations have given me.“ 

- Then Garrangula, addfeſſing himſelf to Mon- 
Bent La Main, aid 43 Take Tourage Ohgueſſe, 
« you have ſpirit, ſpeak, explain my words, for- 
40 get nothing, tell all that your brethren and friends 
4 ſay to. Yonnondio, your governor, by the mouth 


2 


<« of Garrangula, who loves you, and deſires you, 


« to accept of this preſent, of bever, and take 
< with me in my feaſt, to which I invite you. * 
< preſent of bever is, ſent to Yonnondi dio, on th 
_ of the Five N ations W 


Enr ged at this bold rep * la a as 5 
| reprod 1 to Montreal, 
and 


1 the ä was conclude 
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and ingloriouſly finiſhed an expenſive campaign, 
as Doctor Colden obſerves, in a ſcold with an old 
Hin Eoin bo? | | 


marquis was a man of courage and an enterpriſing 
ſpirit, and not a little animated by the conſidera- 
ration that he was ſent over to repair the diſgrace 
7 hich his predeceſſor had brought upon the French 
>0 5 — The year after his arrival at Quebec, he 
bes wrote a letter to the miniſter in France, recommend - 
ere ing the ſcheme of erecting a ſtone fort, ſufficient to 
F contain four or five hundred men, at Niagara, not - 
17% WW. only to exclude the Engliſn from the Lakes, but 
co command the fur trade and ſubdue the Five 
u, Nations; Dongan, who: was jealous of his deſigns, 
took umbrage at the extraordinary ſupplies ſent to 
4 Fort Frontenac, and wrote to the French Gover- 
nd WW nors, fignifying that if he attacked the Confede- 
5 rates, he would confider it as a breach of the peace 
wy, ne ones the two crowns ; and to prevent 
©) IM his building a fort at Niagara, he proteſted againſt 
cx WW it; and claimed the country as dependent upon the 
I -ovince. : De Nonville, in his anſwer, denied that 
be intended to invade the Five Nations, though 
the neceſſary preparations for that purpoſe were 
= then carrying on, and yet Charlevoix commends 
= him for his piety and uprightneſs, © egalement eſti- 
Fl % mable (ſays the Jeſuit) pour ſa valeur, ſa droiture 
cn % pie Colonel Dongan, who knew the 
importance of our Indian alliance, placed no con- 
2 fidence in the declarations of the Marquis, but 
51 exerted himſelf in preparing the confederates for a 
np war; and the French author, juſt mentioned, does 


art him honour, while he complains of him as a per- 
N petuat obſtacle, in the way of the execution of their 
ichemes, ; " 
on Fog or "12 08 
al, - | Ws 
nd | = 
Pf 


* ceeds to the go- 


with a reinforcement of troops in 1685, The vernment of Ca- 
| nada, in 1685, 


De la Barre was ſucceeded by the Mayquis De The Marquis de 
Nonville, colonel of the s dr agoons, wh arrived Neoville ſuc- 
5 


— * 
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: Our allies were now triumphing in their ſucceſs th 
over the Chigtaghics, and meditating a war with b⸗ 
the Twightwies, who had diſturbed ther inthe fo 
bever hunting. De Nonville, to prevent the in- * 
terruption of the French trade with the "DT wight- 25 
wies, determined to divert the Five Nations and £1 
carry the war into their country. To that end, in af 
1 1687, he collected 2000 troops and 600 Indians, la 
2gainft the Sen- at Montreal, and iſſued orders to all the officers in pi 
necas, in 7637- the more weſterly country, to meet him with ad- S0 
ditional ſuccours at Niagara, on an expedition wy 
__ the Sennecas, An Engliſh party under one of 
Gregory, at the ſame time was gone out to trade 15 
on the lakes, but the French, notwithſtanding the w. 
peace then ſubſiſting between the two crowns, in- "0 
tercepted them, ſeized their effects, and impriſoned WU ©! 
their perſons. Monſieur Fonti, commandant among 
| the Chictaghics, who was coming to the Generals of 
0 rendezvous at Niagara, did the like to another En- 80 
gliſ party, which he met with in Lake Erie.“ The ſt 
Five Nations, in the mean time, were preparing ta ” 
give the French army a ſuitable reception. Mon- ba 
ſieur Companie, with two or three. hundred Cana- 2 
dians in an advanced party, ſurpriſed two villages Wh 
of the Confederates, who, at the invitation and on the F 
faith of the French, ſeated themſelves down about on 
eight leagues from Lake Fadarackui or Ontario. 5 
J 0o prevent their eſcape with intelligenee to their 55 
Their cruelty to Ountrymen, they were carried to the fort, and all 1 
ſome of their but thirteen died in torments at the ſtake, ſinging MW.. 1 
priſoners. with an heroick ſpirit, in their expiring moments, P 
the perfidy of the French. The reſt, according to 5 
the expreſs orders of the French King, were ſent to 2 
* Both theſe attacks were open infractions of the treaty Ir 
at Whitehall, executed in November 1686; by which it was al 
eed, that the Indian trade in America, ſhould be free to the b. 
ä Fnglif and French, F 3 b: 
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the gallies in Europe. The Marquis having em- 
barked his whole army in canoes, ſet out from the 


fort at Cadurackui on the twenty-third of June, 


one half of them paſſing along the north, and the 


other on the ſouth ſide the Lake; and both ar- 


rived the ſame day at Tyrondequait, and ſhortly 
after ſet out on their march towards the chief vil- 
lage of the Sennecas at about ſeven* leagues di- 
ſtance. The main body was compoſed of the re- 


gulars and militia, the front and rear of the Indians 
and traders. The ſcouts advanced the ſecond day 


of their march, as far as the corn of the village, 
and within piſtol-ſhot of five hundred Sennecas, 
who lay upon their bellies undiſcovered, The 


French, who imagined the enemy were all fled, 
quickened their march to overtake the women and 
old men. But no ſooner had they reached the foot 
of a hill, about a mile from the villages, then the 


Sennecas raiſed the war ſhout, and in the ſame in- 
ſtant charged upon the whole army both in the front 
and rear. Univerſal confuſion enſued. The bat- 
tallions divided, fired upon each other, and fled 
into the wood. The Sennecas improved the diſj- 
order of the enemy, till they were repulſed by, the 
French Indians. According 'to Charlevoix's ac- 
count, which may be juſtly ſuſpected, the ene- 


my loſt but ſix men, and had twenty wounded in the 


conflict. Of the Sennecas, he ſays, ſixty were 
wounded and forty-five ſlain. The Marquis was ſo 


much diſpirited, that he could not be perſuaded to 
purſue the enemy that day; which gave the Sen- 


necas an opportunity to burn their village and get 
off. Two old men remained in the caſtle to re- 
ceive the general, and regale the barbarity of his 
Indian allies. After deſtroying the corn in this 


and ſeveral other villages, the army retired to the 


banks of the Lake, and erected a fort with four 


baſtions on the ſouth- eaſt fide of the ſtreights at 
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Niagara, in which they left one hundred men, un- 
der the command of Le Chevalier de la Troye, 
with eight months proviſions ; but theſe being 
cloſely blocked up, all, except ſeven or eight of 


them, 'who were accidentally. relieved, periſhed 
through famine,* Soon after this expedition, Co- 
Aconvention of lone} Dongan met the Five Nations at Albany, 
e Five Na $, * ER 
at Albany, Io what intent, appears. from the ſpeech he made 
to them on the 5th of Avguſt, which I chooſe to 
lay before. the reader, to ſhew his vigilance and 
- zeal fox the intereſt of his maſter, and the common 


weal of che province committed to his care. 


Governor Don= ct th | | 
gan's ſpeech 8 4 Brethren, PS 


tand am heartily glad that you have ſuſtained no 
« greater loſs by the French, though J believe it 


* -was: their intention to deſtroy. you all, if they 


te could have ſurpriſed you im yoyr caſtles. 

As ſoon: as I heard their deſign to War with 
* .you, I gave you notice, and came = hither 
* myſelf, that I might be ready to give all the aſ- 
ſiance and advice, that ſo fh 

alloy me. 5 


— 


and to the King, my maſter, to let him know, that 
de the French have invaded his territories on this ſide 


of the great Lake, and warred upon the bre- 


te thren his ſubjects. I therefore would willingly 
* + know, whether the brethern have given the G - 


* Nothing can be more perfidious and unjuſt, than this at- 


| tack; upon our Confederates. The tuo crowns had but juſt. 


concluded a treaty for the preſervation of the peace : La Non- 


ran, one of the French hiſtorians, cenſures De Nonville's con- 
7 duct, and admits the Britiſh title to the command of the lakes, 


but Charlevoix blames him, as he does Hennepin, De L'Ifle, 

and exery other author, who confeſſes the truth, tothe prejudice 
of the-ambitious claims of the court of France. 

een e ee Rl? e ger 


ort a. time would 


IL am now about ſe nding a gentleman, to Eng- 


*% 
4 
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ce vernor of Canada any provocation or not; and 
' « if they have, how, and in what manner; be- 
« cauſe I am obliged to give a true account of 
e this matter. This buſineſs may cauſe a war be- 
« tween the- King of England, and the French 
« King, both in Europe and here, and therefore I 
« muſt know the truth. 8 
„I know the Governor of Canada dare not en- 
beter into the King of England's territories, in 2 
« hoſtile manner, without provocation, if ge 
e thought the brethren were the King of Eng- 
e landꝰs ſubjects; but you have, two or three years 
«* ago, made a covenant chain with the French, 
*« contrary to my command (which I knew could 
« not- hold long) being void of itſelf among the 
| * chriſtians, for as much as ſubjects: (as you are) 
bought not to treat with any foreign nation, it 
not lying in your power. You have brought 
e this trouble on yourſelves, and, as F believe, 
e this is the only reaſon of their falling on you at 
« Brethren, 1 took. it very ill, that after you 
*-had put yourſelves into the number of the great 
King of England's ſubjects, you ſhould ever of. : 
W *-fer to make peace or war, without my conſent. 
. *. You know that we can live without you, but 
| * you cannot live without us; you never found 
that I told you a lie; and I offered you the aſ- 
“ ſiſtance you wanted; provided that you would 
«- beadviſed- by me; for I know the French bet- 
ter than any of you do. 5 | 
Now ſince there is a war begun upon you by 
e the Governor of Canada; I hopes without any 
provocation by you given; I defire and com- 
* mand you, that you hearken to no treaty but 
« by my advice; which if you follow, you ſhall 
* have the benefit of the great chain of friendſhip 
between the great King of England, and. the 


3 
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— King of France, which came out of England the 


« other day, and vhich I have ſent to Canada by 


We Anthony le Junard; in the mean time, I will 
<« give you ſuch advice as will be for your good; 


: and will ſupply you with duch neceſſaries as you 


« will have need of. 


wa Firſt, My advice | is, as to what priſoners of 
< the French you ſhall take, that you draw not 


e their blood, but bring them home, and keep 


„them to exchange for your peonle, which they 


have priſonners already, or may take hereafter.” 
K Secondly, That if it be poſſible that you can 


bs order it ſo,” I would have you take one or two 
of your wiſeſt Sachems, and one or two of your 
997 chief captains, of cach nation, to be a council to 
< manage all affairs of the war. They to give or- 

« ders to the reſt of the officers what they are to 


« do, that your deſigns may be kept private; for 


4 after it comes among ſo many people, it is blazed 
"; 0 abroad, and your deſigns are often fruſtrated; 


«and thoſe chief men ſhould keep a correſpon- 

« dence with me by a truſty; meſſenger. | 
1855 Thirdly, The great matter under conſidera- 

tion with the ,brethrea is, how to ſtrengthen 


8 themſelves, and. weaken, the enemy. My opi- 


e nion is, that the brethren ſhould ſend meſſengers 


« -to the. Utawawas, Twichtwies, and the farther 


a Indians, and to ſend back likewiſe ſome of the 


* priſoners of theſe nations, if you have any left, 


eto bury the hatchet, and to make a covenant- 


chain, that they may put away all the F rench 


< that are among them, and that you will open a 
e path for them, this way (they being the King 
« of England's ſubjects likewiſe, though the French 


have been admitted to trade with them; for all 
that the, French have in Canada, they bad. it of 
the great King of England) that, by that means, 
ba hey: Ys come be ef where they may have 
" en | 
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every thing cheaper than among the French: | 
« that you and they may join together againſt the 
Bl rench, and make ſo firm a league, that whoever 
« is an enemy to one, mult be to both. „ 
„ Fourthly, Another thing of concern is, thac 
« you:ought to do what you can to open a path 


of 4 for all the north Indians and Mahikanders that 
wm c are among the Utawawas andęfurther nations. 
4 will endeayour to do the ſame to bring them 
N * home. For, they not daring to return home 


your way, the French keep them there on pur- 
mw « poſe to join with the other nations againſt you, 
mo for your deſtruction, for you know, , that one of 
* * them is worſe than ſix of the others; therefore 
o < all means. muſt be uſed to bring them home, 


and uſe them kindly as they, * through your 


$9 country. 

— Fifthly, My ka further is, that meſſen- N 

1. « gers go in behalf of all the Five Nations, to the N 
, * 'Chriſtian Indians at Canada, to perſuade them 

* « to come home to their native country. This 

- will be another great means to weaken your ene- 

1 * my ; but if they will not be adviſed, you know 

my « what to do with them, 

PW < Sixthly, I think it very neceſſary for the bre- 


” am 3 thren's ſecurity and aſſiſtance, and to the endamag- 
he ing the French, to build a fort upon the lake, 
| - * where I may keep ſtores and proviſions in caſe of 
a * neceſſity; and therefore I would have the bre- 
= * thren let me ae. what place will be moſt con- 
* &. venient for it. 


2 8 See would not have the brethren h 
= e keep: their corn in their caſtles, as I hear the | 
N * Onondagas do, but bury it a great way in the | 5 | 
x” 55 woods, where few people may know where it „ 
: * is, for fear of ſuch an accident. as happened to 1 =_ 
_ be the Sennekas. | _” 5 

4 5 | 06 Eighthly, | 


“ ties, and how nece 


46 war,” 
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« Fiohitly, I have given my advice in your 


<-neral affembly, by Mr. Dirk Weſſels and Au £ 


the interpreter, how 4 are to manage your par- 
ry it is to get priſoners, to 
By exchange for your own men that are priſoners 


< with the French, and Tam glad to hear that the 


«: brethren are ſo united as Mr. Dirk Weſſels tells 


me you are, and that there was no rotten mem- 


bers nor French ſpies among you. 


Ninthly, The brethren may Wihenther my 


< advice which I ſent you this ſpring, not to go 
4 to Cadarackui; if you had, they would have 
ſerved you, as they did your people that came 


from hunting thither, for I told you char I knew 

2 * the French better than you did. 

„ 'Tenthly, There was no advice or ptopoft c 
tion that I made to the brethren all the time that 


< the prieft lived at Onondaga, but what he wfote 


« to Canada, as I found one of his letters, which | 
he gave to an Indian to carry to Canada, but 


'« which was brought hixher; therefore, I deſire the 
pbrerhren not to receive him, or any French Prieſt 


«a any more, having ſent for Engliſh prieſts, with 
« whom you may be ſupplied to your content. 
<<. FEleventhly, I would have the brethren look 


<« out-ſharp; for fear of being ſurpriſed; I believe 
<« a} the ſtrength of the Penh wil be at their 
« frontier places; viz. at Cadarackui and Oniagara, 
<where'they have built a fort now, and at Trois 
« Rivieres, Montreal and Chambl y. 

a Twelfthiy, Let me put you in mind again, not 


© to make any treaties without my means, which 


« will be more advantageous for you, than your do- 
* ohh... ir by-yourſelves, : then you will be looked 
as the King. of England's ſubjects, and let 


4 me know, from time to time, er 1 that! Is 


8 1 
n Thus far 1 have ſpoken to mY relating to the 


Not 
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Not long after this interview, a conſiderable party | 
of Mohawks and Mahikanders, or River Indians, 
beſet Fort Chambly, burnt ſeveral houſes, and re- 
turned with many captives to Albany: Forty 
he . Onondagas, about the ſame time, ſurpriſed a few 
Ws ſoldiers near Fort Frontenac, whom they confined 
wy inſtead of the Indians ſent home to the gallies, not- 
withſtanding the utmoſt addreſs was uſed to regain 
o them, by Lamberville, a French prieſt, wlio delivered 
f themt wo belts, to engage their Kindneſs to the pri- 
1 ſoners, and prevent their joining the quarrel with the 
ne Sennecas. The belts being ſent to Colonel Don- 
e gan, he wrote to De Nonville, to demand the reaſon 
of their being delivered, Pere le Vaillant was ſent 
g. here about the beginning of the year 1688, under 
at c<olourot bringing an anſwer, but in reality as a ſpy. 
0 Colonel Dongan told him, that no peace could be 
ch made with the Five Nations, unleſs the Indians ſent 
ut to the galleys, and the Caghnuaga proſelytes were 
de returned to their reſpective Cantons, the forts at ; 
ft Niagara and Frontenac raiſed, and the Sennecas 
ich had ſatisfaction made them, for the damage they had 
ſuſtained. The Jeſuit, in his return, was ordered 
XY not to viſit the Mohawks. 5 
ve Dongan, who was fully ſenſible of the impor- / 
Ar tance of the Indian intereſt to the Engliſh colonies, ? 


ot pendent. of, the Engliſh. For this reaſon, amon | 
ch i ers, be refuſed. them the allltance they frequent: 


ed of the, confsderates on the Engliſh Crown,... King 


* 


let James, a poor bigotted, popiſh, prieſt-riddden prince, 


i ordered his ggvernox, to give up this point, and to 


te Fee de cone, deren er pence fe 
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mutual re-delivery n ln was agreed upon. 


Near 1200 of the confederates attended this negoti. 
ation at Montreal, and in their ſpeech to De Nonville, 
inſiſted with great reſolution, upon the terms propo- 


ſed by Colonel Dongan to Father le Vaillant. The 
French governor declared his . to put an 


end to the war, if all his allies might Ee included in 
the treaty of peace, if the Mohawks and Sennecas 


would ſend deputies to ſignify their concurrence, 
and the French might ſupply Fort Frontenac with 
tes, according to the 

rench accounts, acceded to theſe conditions, and 
the treaty was ratified in the field, But a new rup- 
ture not long after enſued, from a cauſe entirely un- 


ſuſpected. The Dinondadies had lately inclined to 
the Engliſh trade at Miſſilimakinac, and their alli- 


ance was therefore become ſuſpected by the French. 
Adario, their chief, thought to regain the ancient 


confidence, whieh had been repoſed in his country- 


men, by a notable action againſt the Five Nations; 


and for that purpoſe put himſelf at the head of 100 


men: nothing was more diſagreeable to him, than the 


proſpect of peace between the French and the con- 
federates; for that event would not only render the 
amity of the Dinondadies uſeleſs, but give the 


French an opportunity of reſenting their late favou- 
rable conduct towards the Engliſh. Impreſſed with 


ttheſe ſentiments, out of affection to his country, he 


intercepted the ambaſſadors of the Five Nations, 


at one of the falls in Cadarackui river, killed ſome, 
and took others priſoners, telling them that the 
French governor had informed him, that fifty 


warriors of the Five Nations were coming that way. 
As the Dinondadies and confederates were then at 


war, the ambaſſadors were aftoniſhed at the perfidy 
of the French governor, and could not help com- 
municating the defign of their journey. Adario, in 


proſecution of his crafty ſcheme, counterfeired the 
IT „„ | utinoſt 
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utmoſt diſtreſs, anger, and ſhame, on being made = 
the ignominious tool of De Nonville's treachery, 
and addrefling himſelf to Dekaneſora, the principal 
ambaſſador, ſaid to him, © Go, my brethren, I un- 
tie your bonds, and ſend you home again, though 
« our nations be at war. The French governor 
'« has made me commit ſo black an action, that I 
e ſhall never be eaſy after it, till the Five Nations 
„ ſhall have taken full fevenge.” This outrage 


and indignity upon the rights of ambaſſadors, 'the - *. 


truth of which they did not in the leaſt doubt, ani- >: 
"mated the Confederates, to. the keeneſt thirſt after / 


revenge; and accordingly 1200 of their men, on 


the 26th of July 1688, landed on the ſouth fide of Attack of Men- 
the iſland of Montreal, while the French were inves. ah 26, 


perfect ſecurity; burnt their houſes, ſacked their 


plantations, and put to the ſword all the men, wo- 
men, and children, without the ſkirts of the town. 
A thouſand French were ſlain in this invaſion, and 
twenty-ſix carried in captivity and burnt alive. 


Many more were made priſoners in another attack 


in October, and the lower pat of the iſland wholly 


deſtroyed. - Only three of the Confederates were 
loft, in all this ſcene of miſery and deſolation.“ SS: 
Never before did Canada ſuſtain ſuch a heavy Diftreſs of the 


blow. The news of this attack on Montreal no dias. 


ſooner reached the garriſon at the lake Ontario, 
than they ſet fire to the two barks, which they had 


built there, and abandoned the Fort, leaving a match 
to 28 barrels of powder, deſigned to blow up the > 
works. The ſoldiers went down the river in ſuch _ 
precipitation, that one of the battoes and her crew · 
were all loſt in ſhooting a fall. The Confederates 


* 1 have followed Dr. Colden in the account of this attack, 


who differs from Charlevoix. That Jeſuit tells us, that the 
invaſion was late in Auguſt, and the Indians 1500 ſtrong; 
and as fo the loſs of the French, he diminiſhes it only to 2 
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's _ * - - = Teignof king James the Second. Colonel Dongan, 15 
. fs whatever his conduct might have been in civil af. me 
fairs, did all that he could in thoſe relating to the H 
Indians, and, fell at laſt into the King's diſpleaſure, ple 
through his zeal for the true intereſt of Ahe. ro- ry 

R K 
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Nee inf i, While theſe things were tranſacting in Canada, a MW hi: 
favour of the ſcene. of the greateſt importance was opening at M th; 
a New- Tork, A general diſaffection to the govern- WW = 
JV apiſts began g 

to ſettle in the colony under the ſmiles of the go- tin 


- 


| - Vernon. The collector of the revenues, and ſeveral I. 
8 principal officers, threw:off the maſk, and openly H 

avowed their attachment to the dectrines of Rome. if 0 
A Latin ſchool was ſer up, and the e C 
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meaſures in favour of the prince of Orange. A- Adivity of Ja- 
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mongſt theſe, Jacob Leiſſer was the moſt active. cob Leier. 


| He was à man in tolerable eſteem among the peo- 


ple, and of a moderate fortune, but deſtitute of eve- 
ry qualification neceſſary for the enterpriſe, Mil- 
borne, his ſon-in-law, an Engliſhman, directed all 
his councils, while Leiſler as abſolutely influenced, 
the other offfcew. 3 ˙ agh 
The firſt thing they contrived, was to ſeize tha 

garriſon in New-York; and the cuſtom, at that 
time, of guarding it every night by the militia, gave 
Leiſler a fine opportunity of executing. the deſign 
He entered it with forty· nine men, and determined . 
to hold it till the hsle militia! ſhquld join Him, N | 
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Colonel Dongan, who was abgut to leave the pro- 
Dongan, Up, to he pro 
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vince, then lay embarked in the Bay, having a little W ,,, 
before reſigned the government to Francis Nicho]- ſo 
ſon, the lieutenant-governor. The council, civil op 


officers, and magiſtrates of the city were againſt 90 
Leiſler, and therefore many of his friends were at : 
firſt fearful of openly eſpouſing a cauſe diſapproved MW 
by the gentlemen of figure. For this reaſon, Lei- fol 
ſler's firſt: declaration in favour of the prince of O- 


range was ſubſcribed only by a few, among ſeveral 1 
companies of the trained bands. While the peo- 5 
ple, for four days ſucceſſively, were in the utmoſt pe 


perplexity to determine what part to chooſe, being 
ſolicited by Leiſler on the-one hand, and threatened th. 
by the lieutenant-governor on the other, the town 
was alarmed with a report, that three ſhips were 
coming up, with orders from the prince of Orange. 
This falſehood was very ſeaſonably propagated to 
ſerve the intereſt of Leiſler; for on that day, the 
3d of June 1689, his party was augmented by the 
addition of ſix captains and 400 men in New- Tork, 
and 2 company of 70 men from: Eaſt-Cheſter, who 
all ſubſcribed a ſecond declaration, * mutually co- 
venanting to hold the fort for the prince. Colonel 
Dongan continued till this time in the harbour, 

* Fhave copy ot it for the ſatis faction of the 

reader. Whereas- our intention; tended only but to the pre- 
e ſervation of the proteſlant religion, and the fort of this citty, 
4 tothe end that we may avoid and prevent, the raſh judgment 
* of the world, in fo juſt a defign; wee have thought fitt, to 
let every body know by theſe publick proclamation, that till 
& the fafe arryvell of the ſhips, that wee expect every day, 
«oro. tis Royal Highneſs the Prince of Orange, with.orders 


c for the government of this country in the hehalf of ſuch per- 
& fon, as the: ſaid Royal Highneſs bad choſen, and honored 
„wich the. charge of a governour, that as ſoon as the - bearer 
ci of the ſaid NN have let us ſee his power, then, and 
„Without any delay, we fhall execute the ſaid a punctu- 
ally; declaring that we de intend to ſubmitt and obey, not 
I gol the ſuid onde rs but alfo the bearer thereuf, committed 


Korth n of the ſame. ., In. witneſs heteof, we have 
ee theſe preſents, che third of June 1689,” * ;_ 
: * 11 SBS a ci, e 0 142 1 4x 
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waiting the iſſue of theſe commotions; and Nichol- 
ſon's party being now unable to contend with their 
opponents, were totally diſperſed, the lieutenant- _ 


governor-hiaaſelf abſcanding, the very night after 


the laſt\declaration was ſigned. 
Leiſſer being now in compleat poſſeſſion of the 


fort, ſent home an addreſs to King William and 
Queen Mary, as ſoon as he received the news of 
their acceſſion to the throne. It is a tedious, incor- 
rect, ill drawn narrative of the grievances which t 
people had endured, and the methods lately taken 

to ſecure themſelves, ending with a recognition of 
the King and Queen over the whole Engliſh domi- 
nions. 

| This addreſs was 4500 followed by a private let- 
ter from Leiſler to King William, which, in very 


temper of the [page and concludes wich = 


- — « . 


nis an 7 wats arrived in England jou 


5 fore him; and by fallcly repreſenting the late mea- 
2 ſures in New-York, as_procceding rather from their. 
75 averſion to t ö lan than 1 zeal for the 


% BW rewards and notice, which their activity for the Re- 


coll volution juſtly deſerved. For though the King 


2 made Stall the bearer of his thanks to the peo 

per- or their fidelity, he ſo little regarded Leifler's com- 
plaints againſt ichotfon; that he was ſoon After pre- 2 — 
ferred to the government of Virginia. 

turned to Ireland, and it is faid lycoreded” to e 
earldom of Limerick. | 
: Leifler's ſudden es US with fopreme. power 


uae over the province, and the probable proſpects af 


King William 'S approbation of his code could 


ing 
ws G 2 | not 
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rince of Orange, Leiſler and his party miſled the 
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until further orders.“ 


\ 


TTV 
not but excite the envy and jealouſy of the late coun- 


Cil and magiſtrates, who had refufed to join in the 


38 work of the Revolution; and hence the 
ſpring of all their averſion both to the man and Tis 


meaſures. Colonel Bayard; and Courtland the 
Mayor of the city, were at the head of his oppo- 
nents, and finding it impoſſible to raiſe a party 


eee him in the city, they very early retired to 
A 


bany, and there ende&oured to foment the oppo- 
ſition. Leiſler, on the other hand, fearful of their 
influence, and to extinguiſh the jealouſy of the peo- 


ple, thought it prudent, to admit ſeveral truſty per. 


ſons to a participation of that power, which the mi. 
litia on the iſt of July had committed ſolely to him. 
ſelf. In conjunction with theſe, (who, after the 


| Boſton example, were called the committee of ſafety) 


he exerciſed the government, aſſuming to himſelf 
only, the honour of being preſident in their coun- 
cils. This model continued till the month of De- 
cember, when a packet arrived with a letter from 
the Lords Carmarthen, Hallifax, and others, di- 


rected . To Francis Nicholfon, Eſq; or in his ab- 
« ſence, to ſuch as for the time being, take care for 


« preſerving the peace and adminiſtring the laws, 
in their Majefty's province of New- Vork, in A- 


„ merica.” This letter was dated the 29th of Ju- 


ly, and was accompanied with another from Lord 


Nottingham, dated the next day, which, after em- 


powering Nicholſon to take upon him the chief 


command, and to appoint for his aſſiſtance as many 
of the principal freeholders and 'inhabirants as he 
ſhould think fit, requiring alſo “ to do every thing 
* appertaining tothe office of lieutenant-governor, 


« according to the laws and cuſtoms 


* 8 9 
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Nicholſon being abſconded when this packet came 


to hand, Leiſler conſidered the letter as directed to 
himſelf, and from this time iſſued all Kinds of com. 


6 25 
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- miſſions in his own name, aſſuming the title, as well | : 

as authority of lieutenant-governor. On the 11th 

of December, he ſummoned the commitree of ſafe- 

ty, and, agreeable to their advice, ſwore the follow- 

ing perſons for his council. Peter de Lanoy, Sa- 

muel Staats, Hendrick Janſen, and Johannes Ver- 

milie, for New-York. Gerardus Beekman, for 

King's County. For Queen's County, Samuel Ed- 

ſel; Thomas Williams for Weſt-Cheſter, and Wil- 

liam Lawrence for Orange Count. . 

Except the Eaſtern inhabitants of Long Iſland, 

all the Southern part of the colony chearfully ſub- 

mitted to Leiſler's command. The principal free- 

holders, however, by reſpectful letters, gave him 

hopes of their ſubmiſſion, and thereby prevented his 
betaking himſelf to arms, while they were privately 
ſoliciting the colony of Connecticut, to take them 
under its juriſdiction. They had indeed no averſion 
to Leiſler's authority in favour of any other party 
in the province, but were willing to be incorporated 
with a people, from whence they had originally co- 
lonized; and therefore, as ſoon as Connecticut de- 
clined their requeſt, they openly appeared to be ad- 

yocates for Leiſler. At this juncture the Long- 
Iſland repreſentation was drawn up, which I have 


ju. more than once had occaſion to mention. 5 
od The people of Albany, in the mean time, were The people of 
emi. determined to hold the garriſon and city for King ſubmit to Leic- 
Hier William, independent of Leiſler, and on the 26th of lers authonty. 
am October, which was before the packet arrived from 

Wh Lord Nottingham, formed themſelves into a con- 

ung vention for that putpoſe. As Leiſler's attempt, to 

nor, reduce this country to his command, was the origi- 

ork nal cauſe of the future diviſions, in the province, and , 

5 in the end brought about his own ruin, it may not 

ame be improper to aA the reſolution 'of the convention, 

1 to a copy of which was ſent down to him at large. 

om- 5 8 a 
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Peter Schuyler, Mayor,  _ Claes Riple, 3 
Dirk Weſſels, Recorder, David Schuyler, } Aldermen. 

in Wendal, f Albert Ryckman, ar 
Ian §fanſen Bleeker, . . ec 
| | Killian V. Renflaer, Juſtice, John Cuyler, 5 a 
Capt. Marte Gerritſe, Juſtice, Gerrit Ryerſe, 355 | 8 
Capt. Gerrit Teuniſſe, Evert Banker, i W 
Dirk Teuniſſe, Juſtice, _ Rynier Barentſe. - in 
Lieut. Robert Saunders, 8 . tr 


% Reſoived, Ry ne | 5 o1 
* Since we are informed by perſons coming from New- * 

5 York, that Capt. Jacob Leiſler is defigned to fend up a com- tl 
* pany of armed men, © up pretence to aſſiſt us in this coun- re 
<« try, who intend to make themſelves. maſter of their Maje- of 
e ſties fort and this city, and carry divers perſons and chief offi- K 
A cers of this city priſoners to New-York, and fo diſquiet and d 
« diſturb their Majeſties liege people, that a letter be writ to ti 
« Alderman Levinus Van Schaic, now at New-York, and Ml 
Lieutenant Jochim Staets, to make narrow enquiry of the h 
“ bulineſs, and to ſignify to the faid Leifler, that we have re- C 
& ceived ſuch information; and withal acquaint him, that mn 
+ notwithſtanding we have the affiſtance of ninety-five men = 

% 8 of New- England, who ate now gone 

for, and one hundred men upon occaſion, to command, Jan ; 
the county of Ulſter, which we think will be ſufficient this 80 
* winter, yet we will willingly accept any ſuch aſſiſtance as p 
e they ſhall be pleaſed to ſend for the defence of their * 5 n 


from our neig 


* county of Albany: provided, they be obedient to, and obey te 
ſueh orders and commands, as they ſhall, from time to time, MW < 
** receive from the convention; and that by no means they will d 
e be admitted, to have the command of their Majeſties fort or i 


ce this city; which we intend, by God's aſſiſtance, to keep and a 
<« preferve for the behoof of their Majeſties William and Mary, fi 
* King and Queen of England, as we hitherto have done v 
« ſince their proclamation; and if you hear, that they perſe- I 
* yere with ſuch intentions, ſo to diſturb the inhabitants of 
& this county, that you then, in the name and behalf of the d 
& convention and inhabitants of the city and county of Alba- 5 
ny, proteſt againſt the ſaid Leiſler, and all ſuch perfons that p 
* ſhall make attempt, for all loſſes, damages, blood-ſhed, or v 
ec whatſoever miſchiefs may enſue thereon; whichyou are to t 
communicate with all ſpeed, as you perceive their deſign.” 


@ 
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Taking it for granted, that Leiſler at New-York, Remarks on he 
and the convention at Albany, were equally affect- partes. 


ed to the Revolution, nothing could be more egre- 

giouſly fooliſh, than the conduct of both parties, 
who, by their inteſtine diviſions, threw the province 
into convulſions, and ſowed the ſeeds of mutual ha- 


tred and animoſity, which, for a long time after, 


greatly embarraſſed the publick affairs of the colony. 
When Albany. declared for the Prince of Orange, 
there was nothing elſe that Leiſler could properly 
require: and rather than ſacrifice the publick peace 
of the province, to the trifling honour of reſiſting a, 


man who had no evil deſigns, Albany ought in pru- 


dence to have delivered the garriſon into his hands, 


till the King's definitive orders ſhould. arrive. But 


while Leiſler, on the one hand, was inebriated with 
his new-gotten power, ſo on the other, Bayard, 
Courtland, Schuyler, and others, could not brook a 
ſubmiſſion to the authority of a man, mean in his 

abilities, and inferior in his degree. Animated by 
theſe principles, both parties, prepared, the one to 
reduce, if I may uſe the expreſſion, the other to re- 


tain, the garriſon of Albany. Mr. Livingſton, a 


principal agent for the convention, retired into Con- 
necticut, to ſolicit the aid of that colony, for the pro- 
tection of the frontiers againſt the French. Leiſler 
ſuſpecting that they were to be uſed againſt him, en- 
deavoured not only to prevent theſe ſupplies, but 
wrote letters, to have Livingſton apprehended, as 
an enemy to the reigning powers, and to procure 
fuccours from Boſton, falſely repreſented the con- 


vention, as in the intereſt of the French and King 


- 


James. | | . 

Jacob Milborne was commiſſioned for the re- 
duction of Albany. Upon his arrival there, a great 
number of the inhabitants armed themſelves and re- 


paired to the fort, then commanded by Mr. Schuyler, 
while many others followed the other members of 
the convention, to a conference with him at the city- 


* hall. 
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1 hall. Milborne, to proſelyte the crowd, declaimed tl 
much againſt King James, popery, and arbitrary h 

power ; but his oratory was 4oſt upon the hearers, | al 

who, after ſeveral meetings, {till adhered to the con- -4 

venlion. Milborne then advanced with a few men < 

up to the fort, and Mr. Schuyler. had the utmoſt n 

difficulty to prevent both his own men, and the Mo- tl 

hawks, who were then in Albany, and perfectly de- n 

voted to his ſervice, from firing upon Milborne's 1s 

party, which confiſted of an inconfiderable number. 4 

In 8theſe circumſtances, he thought proper to retreat, tl 

and ſoon after departed from * In the ſpring, 0 


he commanded another party upon the ſame errand 
and the diſtreſs of the country on an Indian irrup- 

tion, gave him all the deſired ſucceſs. No ſooner 
was he poſſeſſed of the garriſon, than.. moſt. of the 
principal members of the convention 'abſconded- 
Upon which, their effects were arbitrarily ' ſeized 
„„ confiſcated, which ſo highly exaſperated the 
ſufferers, that cheir poſterity, to this day, cannot 
ſpeak of theſe troubles, without the bittereſt invec- 
5 tives againſt Leiſler and all his adherents. Þ „„ 
eee e the midſt of thoſe inteſtine confuſions ew | Ri 
New. England York, the people of New-England'were engaged in 25 
and the eaſtern a war with the Owenagungas, Ourages, and Peno- 
„ coks. Between theſe. and the Schakook Indians, 
there was then a friendly communication, and the 

= ſame was ſuſpected of the Mohawks, among whom 
„„ ſome of the Owenagungas had taken ſanctuary. 
A conference This gave riſe to a conference between ſeveral com- 
vue eee miſſioners from Boſton, Plymouth, and Connecticut, 
tions at Albany, and the Five Nations, at Albany, in September TE 
= ny 1 689, the former endeavouring to engage the latter, | 
againſt thoſe eaſtern Indians who were then at war 8 
with the New-England colonies. Tahajadoris, a 
Mohawk Sachem, in a long oration, anſwered the 
Engliſh' meſſage, and however improbable it may W- 
ſeem to Europeans, repeated all that had been ſaid 1 

me 1 oe” T he art they 928225 in 2 
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their memories is this, The Sachem who preſides, 
has a bundle of ſticks prepared for the purpoſe, and 
at the cloſe of every principal article of the meſſage 

Aelivered to them, gives a ſtick to another Sachem 
charging him with the remembrance of it. By this 
means the orator, after a previous conference with 
the Indians, is prepared to repeat every part of the 
meſſage, and give it its proper reply. This cuſtom 
is invariably purſued in all their publick treaties. 

The conference did not anſwer the expectation of 
the people of New- England, the Fi ive Nations diſ- 
covering a great diſinclination to Join in the hoſtili- 
ties againſt the Eaſtern Indians. To atone for 
which, they gave the higheſt proteſtations of their 
\ willingneſs to diffreſs the French, againſt whom the 
' Englith had declared war, on the 2th of May pre- 
ceding. That part of the ſpeech ratifying their 
friendſhip, with the Engliſh colonies, is ſingularly 


N= 


he expreſſed. We promiſe: to preſerve the chain in- 
ot iS, violably, and wiſh that the ſun may always ſhine 
c- * in peace, over all our heads that are comprehend- 
= #Þ « ed in this chain.“ We give two belts. One for 
VV. « the ſun, and the other for its beams. We make 
in '« faſt the roots of the tree of om and tranquility 
o- « which is planted in this place. roots extend 
s, as far as the utmoſt Adee. colonght if the 
he K rench ſhould come to e this tree, We would 
m « feel ĩt by the motion of its roots, which extend 
v. into our country. But ve truſt it will not be in 
n- the Governor of Canada's power ito. ſhake this 


t, & tree, which has been ſo firmly, and long planted 
er Wich us.” 


r, Nothing could have been more e to 
ay theſe colonies, and eſpecially to New-York, than 
a 

0 4 *The Indian conception of the league between them ad 
; us, is couched under the idea of a chain extended from a ſhip 
* to a tree, and every renewal of this league hex call brighten- 
d ing the chain. 
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the late ſucceſs of the Five Nations againſt Canada, 

The miſeries to which the French were reduced, 

rendered us ſecure againſt their inroads, till the work 

of the Revolution was in a great meaſure accom- 

pliſhed; and to their diſtreſſed condition we muſt 

A defignof the principally. aſcribe the defeat of the French deſign, 
French, to ©3- about this time, to make a conqueſt of the province. 

vince of New- De Calliers, who went to France in 1688, firſt pro- 

1 jected the ſcheme;“ and the troubles in England | 
encouraged the French court to make the attempt. 2 
Caffiniere commanded the ſhips, which ſailed for = 

_ that purpoſe from Rochfort; ſubject, nevertheleſs, bi 
to the Count De Frontenac, who was general of the 0 | 
lend forces, deſtined to march from Canada by the a 
rout of Sorel-River and the Lake Champlain. The 
fleet and troops arrived at Chebucta, the place of 
rendezvous, in 1 from whence the Count 
proceeded to Quebeck, leaving orders with Cafh- 
niere: to fail for? New-York, and continue in t bay, 
in ſight of the city, but beyond the fire of our 
cannon, till the iſt of December: when, if he re- 
ceived no intelligence from him, he was ordered to 
return to France, after unlading the ammunition, 
ſtores, and proviſions at Port. Royal. + The Count 
was in high its and fully determined the 
enterpriſe, till he arrived Quebeck ; W wo the 


dee the ſucceſs of the FR Nations againſt 
M 


1 | al, the loſs of his favourite fort at Lake On- 
FE | fario, nd the advanced ſeaſon of the year, defeated 
"0 —_ and broke up the expedition. De N on- 
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hy Charlevoix * publiſhed an extract of the. emen pre- 
ſented to the French King. The force demanded for this en · 
terpriſe, was to conſiſt of 1 300 9 1 and 300 Canadians. 
Albany was ſaid to be fortified on ly by an incloſure of ſtocka- 
does, and a little fort with four baſtions; and that it contained 
but A > ſoldiers and 300 inhabitants., That New-York the 
capital of the province was open, had a ſtone fort with four ba- 
"ons, and about 400 inhabitants, divided into eight companies, 

+ Now NI” | 
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ville, who was recalled, carried the news of this diſ- fn Coe of, 
appointment to the Court of France, leaving the reed, tothe go- 
chief command of the country in the hands of 9 of Ca- 


Frontenac. This gentleman was a man of courage, 


and well acquainted with the affairs of that country. 


He was then in the 68th year of his age, and yet ſo 

far from conſulting his eaſe, that in a few days after 

he landed at Quebec, he re- embarked in a canoe for 

Montreal, where his preſence was abſolutely neeeſſa- 

ry, to animate the inhabitants and regain their In- | 

dian alliances. A wer, between the Engliſh and Wer with 
French crowns, being broke out; the Count betook * _ 
himfelf to every art, for concluding a peace between 3 
Canada and the Five Nations; and for this pur- 

poſe, the utmoſt civilities were ſhewn to Taweraket 

and the other Indians, who had been ſent to France The French en- 
by De Nonville, and were now returned. Three of 55 che To gain 
thoſe Indians, who doubtleſs were ſtruck with the Nations to their 
grandeur and glory of the French monarch, were interef. 
properly ſent on the important meſſage of conciliat- 

mg the friendſhip of the Five Nations. Theſe, 

agreeable to our alliance; ſent two Sachems to Alba- A great council 
ny, in December, with notice, that a council for that wi —— 
purpaſe was to be held at Onondaga, It is a juſt Jan. 22. 1690, 
reflection upon the people of Albany, that they fe- | 
garded the treaty fo flightly, as only to ſend four 

Indians and the interpreter with inſtructions, in their 

name, to diſſuade the confederates from a ceſſation. 

ef arms; while the French, on the other hand, had 

then a Jeſuit among the Oneydoes. The council be- 

gan on the 22d of January 1690, and conſiſted of 

eighty Sachems. Sadekanaghtie, an Onondaga 

chief, opened the conference. The whole was ma- 


naged with great art and formality, and concluded 


in ſhewing a diſpoſition to make peace with the 


French, without ER +; guarding, at the 


ſame time, againſt giving t 


W 
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Among other meaſures to detach the Five Na. | 


tions from the Britiſh intereſt, and raiſe the depreſſed 
ſpirit of the Canadians, the Count. De Frontenac 


To ht proper to ſend out ſeveral parties againſt 


= {7 gliſh colonies. D*Aillebout, De Mantel and 
| 9 8 Moyne commanded that againſt New-York, 
conſiſting of about two hundred French and ſome 


; Mohawks, were perfectly acquainted with that 
country. Their orders were, in general, to attack 
The French fur- New-York ; but purſuing the advice of the Indians, 
45. Feb. 1890. they reſolved, inſtead of Albany, to ſurpriſe Sche- 
nectady, a village ſeventeen miles north-weſt from 

} t., andl about the ſame diſtance from the Mohawks, 
| The people of Schenectady, though they had been 


e ſecurity; judging it impracticable for any 
men to march ſeveral hundred miles, in the depth of 


on their backs. Beſides, the village was in as much 

— confuſion as the reſt. of the province; the officers, 
who were poſted there, being unable to preſerve a 
3 „e watch, or any kind of military order. Such 
Was the ſtate of Schenectady, as repreſented by Co- 

lonel Schuyler, who was at that time mayor of the 

city of Albany, and at the head of the convention, 

A copy of his letter to the neighbouring. colonies, 
concerning this deſcent upon Schenectady, dated the 

15th of February 1689-90, I have now lying before 

me, under his own hand. 

After two and twenty days march, che enemy 7 

in with Schenectady, on the 8th of February; z and 

were reducedteſuch ſtreights, that they had thoughts 

of ſurrendering themſelves priſoners of war. But 
their ſcouts, who were a day or two in the village 
entirely unſuſpected, returned with ſuch ,encourag- 
ing accounts of the abſolute ſecurity of the people, 
| that the enemy determined on the attack. They 
E 0 entered, on Saturday ba as about eleven o'clock, 0 
: 6 


Caghnuaga Indians, who, being proſelytes from the 


informed of the deſigns of the enemy, were in the. 


Vinter, through the ſnow, bearing their proviſions | 
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the gates, which were found unſhut; and, that eve- 
ry houſe might be inveſted at the ſame time, divided 
into ſmall parties of ſix, or ſeven men. The inhabi- 
tants were in a profound ſleep, and unalarmed, till 
their doors were broke open. Never were people in 
a more wretched conſternation, Before they were 
riſen. from their beds, the enemy entered their hou- 
ſes; and began the perpetration of the moſt inhu- | 
man barbarities. No tongue, ſays Colonel Schuyler, Their eruelty to 
can expreſs the cruelties that were committed. The*?* inbabitants 
whole village was inſtantly in a blaze. Women with + 
child ripped open, and their infants caſt into the 


flames, or daſhed againſt the poſts of the doors. 


Sixty perſons periſhed in the maſſacre, and twenty- 


| ſeven were carried into captivity. The reſt fled na- 


ked towards Albany, through a deep fnow which fell 

that very night in a terrible ſtorm ; and twenty-five 5 
of theſe fugitives loſt their limbs in the flight thro' | 
the ſeverity of the froſt. The news of this dread- 

ful tragedy reached Albany about break of day; 

and univerſal dread ſeized the inhabitants of thar 

city, the enemy being reported to be one thouſand 
four hundred ſtrong. A party of horſe was imme- 


 diately diſpatched to Schenectady, and a few Mo- 


| hawks then in town, fearful of being intercepted, © 


were with difficulty ſent to appriſe their own caſtles. 
The Mohawks were unacquainted with this bloody 


ſcene, till two days after it happened; our meſſen- 
gers being ſcarce able to travel through the great 
depth of the ſnow. The enemp, in the mean time, 
pillaged the town of Schenectady till noon the next 
day; and then went off with their plunder, and about 


| forty of their beſt horſes. The. reſt, with all the 


cattle they could find, lay ſlaughtered in the ſtreets. 
The deſign of the French, in this attack, was to 


alarm the fears of our Indian allies, by ſhewing that 


ye were incapable of defending them. Every art 

alſo was uſed to conciliate their friendſhip, for they 

not only ſpared thoſe Mohawks who were found in 
on 1 Schenectady, 
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Schenectady, but ſeveral other particular perſons, 
in compliment to the Indians, who requeſted that fa- 


tions continue 
faithful to the Ker 1 x 
with them, were once a part of their own body, be- 


haved as well as could be reaſonably expected. 


Engliſh, 


vour. Several women and children were alſo re- 
leaſed at the deſire of Captain Glen, to whom the 
French offered no violence; the officer declaring he 
had ſtrict orders againſt it, on the ſcore of his wite's 
civilities to certain French captives in the time of 


| . Colonel Dongan. 
The Five Na- 


The Mohawks, coating the cajoling arts of 
the French, and that the Caghnuagas who were 


They joined a party of young men from Albany, 


fell upon the rear of the enemy, and either killed or 
captivated five and twenty. Several Sachems, in 


the mean time; came to Albany, and very affectingly. 
addreſſed the inhabitants, who were juſt ready to 


abandon the country; urging their ſtay; and excit- 
ing an union of all the Engliſh colonies againſt Ca- 
nada. Their ſentiments -concerning the French, 
appear from the following ſpeech of condolance. 
«< Brethren, we do. not think, that what the French 


have done can be called a victory: it is only a far- 


ther proof of their cruel deceit: the governor of 


Canada ſent to Onondaga, and talks to us of 


“ peace with our whole houſe; but war was in his 


<< heart, as you now ſee by woful experience. He 


did the fame, formerly, at Cadaracqui, and in the 


« Sennecas country. This is the third time he has 
* acted fo deceitfully. He has broken open our 
< houſe at both ends; formerly in the Sennecas 
country, and now here. We hope however to be 


* revenged of them.“ 


Agreeable to this declaration, the Indians ſoon 


after treated the Chevalier D' Eau and the reſt of 


the French meſſengers, who came to conclude the 


* 


[ * 
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peace propoſed by Taweraket, with the utmoſt in- 
dignity ; and after wards delivered them up to the 
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Engliſh. Beſides this, their ſcouts harraſſed th 
h borders of the enemy and fellupona party of French 
7 and Indians, in the river, about one hundred and 
twenty miles above Montreal, under the command 
of Louvigni, a captain who was going to Miſſilima- 
kinac, to prevent the concluſion of the peace, be- 
tween the Utawawas and Quatoghies, with the Five 
Nations. The loſs in this ſkirmiſh was nearly equal 
on both ſides. One of our priſoners was delivered 
to the Utawawas, who eat him. In revenge for this 
: barbarity, the Indians attacked the iſland of Mon- 
treal at Trembling Point, and killed an officer and 
twelve men; while another party carried off about 
fifteen priſoners taken at Riviere Puante, whom they 
afterwards flew through fear of their purſuers, and 
others burnt the French plantations at St. urs. An expedition 
\ But what rendered this year moſt remarkable, wag sant Webe, 
the expedition of Sir William Phips againſt Quebec. Sir Willa 
He ſailed up the river with a fleet of thirty-twa ſail *Þier5.in 1690. 
F and came before the city in October. Had he im- | 
. proved his time and ſtrength, the conqueſt would 
have been eaſy; but by ſpending three days in idle 
conſultations, the French governor brought in his 
forces, and entertained ſuch a mean opinion of the 
Engliſh knight, that he not only deſpiſed his ſum- 
mons to ſurrender, but ſent a verbal anſwer, in which 
he called King William an uſurper, and poured the 
_ utmoſt contempt upon his ſubjects. The meſſen- 
ger who carried the ſummons inliſted upon a written 
anſwer, and that within an hour; but the Count 
De Frontenac abſolutely refuſed it, adding“ Pl] 
'< anſwer your maſter by the mouth of my cannon, 
* that he may learn that a-man of my condition is p 
not to be ſummoned in this manner.“ Upon this, 
Sir William made two attempts to land below the 
town, but was repulſed by the enemy, with conſide- 
rable loſs of men, cannon, and baggage. Several of 
the ſhips alſo cannonaded the city, but without any 
ES, | 3 ſucceſs. 
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| ſucceſs. The forts at the ſame time ed the fire, 


and obliged them to retire in diſorder. The F rench 
writers, in their accounts of this expedition, univer- 
fally. cenſure the conduct of Sir William, though 
they confeſs the valour of his troops. La Hontan, 
who was then at Quebec, ſays, he could not have 


_ acted in a manner more agreeable to the F rench, if 


he had been i in their intereſt. * a 


* Dr. Colden ſuppoſes. this attack was as upon Quebec 


ia 1691, but he is certainly miſtaken : ſee Life of Sir William 
Phipps publiſhed at London in 1697. Oldmixon's Brit. Em- 


Pire, and Charlevoix. 
Among the cauſes of the ill ſucceſs of the fleet, the author of 
the life of Sir William Phipps, mentions the neglect of the con- 


joined troops of New-York, Connecticut, and the Indians, to 

attack Montreal, according to the original plan of operations. 

He tells us that the ey marched to the lake, but there found 
ed 


themſelves unprovided with battoes, and that the Indians were 


diſſuaded from the attempt. By what authority theſe aſſertions 
may be ſupported, I know not. Charlevoix ſays ourarmy was 
diſappointed in the intended diverſion, by the ſmall- pox, which 


ſeized the camp, killed three hundred 2 1 and rigs our 
Bal allies. 3 
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re -F HILE. our allies were faithfully exert- colonel Sloughs 
us ing themſelves againſt the common der 16 mate o- 
Bo 7 | vernor of the 
#4 enemy, colonel Henry Sloughter, who province, in 
5 had a commiſſion to be governor of this province, March, 169. 


dated the 4th of January 1689, arrived here, and 4 "4 
publiſhed it on the 19th of March 1691. Never | ; 
was a governor more neceſſary to the province, 
than at this critical conjuncture; as well for recon- 
eiling a divided people, as for defending them 15 
againſt the wiles of a cunning adverſary. But | 
either through the hurry of the king's affairs, or 
the powerful intereſt of a favourite, a man was 1 | 
{ent over, utterly deſtitute of every qualification for [ 
government, licentious in his morals, avaricious, EEE , 
and poor. The council preſent at his arriy ab 2 ao nn” | 


Were WT ————— 


Joſeph Dudley, Gabriel Mienville, 
Frederick  Philipſe, Chudley Brook, 
Stephen Van Courtland, Thomas Willet, 

| | | William Pinhorne. 


ja 
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| If Leiſler had delivered the garriſon to colonel 


Sloughter, as he ought to have done, upon his 


firſt Ianding, beſides extinguiſhing, in a great de- 


gree, the animoſities then ſubſiſting, he would, 


Aoubtleſs, have attracted the favourable notice, 
Captain Leifler both of the governor and the crown. But being 
mp todetiver à weak man, he was ſo intoxicated with the love 


governor of power, that- though he had been well infor med 


1 of Sloughter's appointment to the government, he 


not only ſhut himſelf up in the fort with Bayard 


and Nichols, whom he had, before that time, im- 


priſoned, but refuſed to deliver them up, or to 
| ſurrender the garriſon. From this moment, he loſt 
all credit with the governor, who joined the other 

party againſt him. On the ſecond demand of the 


fort, Milborne and Delanoy came out, under pre- 
"tence of conferring with his excellency, but in re- 


ality to diſcover his deſigns. Sloughter, who con- 


ſidered them as rebels, threw them Beth into goal. 


Leiſler, upon this event, thought proper to aban- 
don the fort, which colonel Sloughter immediately 
entered. Bayard and Nichols were now releaſed 
from their confinement, and ſworn of the privy 
council. Leiſler having thus ruined his cauſe, 
was apprehended with many of his adherents, and 
a commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer iſſued to Sir 
Thomas Robinſon, colonel Smith, and others, for 
ine OE CG” ae nr. 


| Trial of tt In vain did they plead the merit of their zeal for | 


de ber nien King William, fince they had fo lately oppoſed {his 
treaſon. overnor, Leiſler, in particular, endeavoured to 
; | juſtify his conduct, inſiſting that lord Notting- 
ham's letter entitled him to act in the quality of 
| lieutenant governor. Whether it was through 


jiudges, inſtead of pronouncing their own ſentiments 
upon this part of the priſoner's defence, referred 


& 


ignorance or ſycophancy, I know not: but the 
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it to the governor and council, praying their opi- 
nion, whether that letter or any other letters, or 


« papers, in the packet from White-Hall, can be 
% underſtood, or interpreted, to be and contain, 
% any power, or direction to captain Leiſler, to 


„ take the government of this province upon him- 


« ſelf, or that the adminiſtration thereupon be hol- 
„den good in law.“ The anſwer was, as might 


have been expected; in the negative; and Leifler 


1 * * 4 


5 


and his ſon were condemned to death for high - trea - His condemna · 


ſon. Theſe violent meaſures drove many of the 
inhabitants, who were fearful of being apprehended, 


into the neighbouring colonies, which ſhortly after 


occaſioned the paſſing an act of general indemnity. 


tions 7 


From the ſurrender of the province to the year 


1683, the inhabitants were ruled by the duke's go- The duke of 


vernors and their councils; who, from time to time, 


made rules and orders, which were eſteemed to be 


binding as laws. Theſe, about the year 1674, were 
regularly collected under alphabetical titles; and 
1 of them remains amongſt our records, 
to this day. They are commonly known by the 
name of The Duke's Laws. The title page of the 
book, written in the old court hand, is in theſe bald 
words, e „„ a. 
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LEOES ILLUSTRISSIMO PRINCIPE JACOBI DUCE | 
- - EBORACI ET ALBANZ, etc. 
 INSTITUTA ET ORDINATE£, 
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in 1683. 
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Aas of the firſt Thoſe acts, which were made in 1683, and afte 


the duke's acceſſion to the throne, when the people 
were admitted to a participation. of the legiſlative 


power, are for the moſt part. rotten, defaced, or 


loſt. - Few minutes relating to them remain on the 


council books, and none in the journals of the 


| houſe. 


the revolution, it may not be improper to take ſome 


An aſſembly. | 


April 9, 1691. 


As this aſſembly, in 169 1, was the firſt after 


particular notice of its tranſactions “. 


It began the gth of April, according to the writs 
of ſummons iflued on the 20th of March preceding. 


2 


The journal of the houſe opens with a liſt of the 
members returned by the ſherifffs. 


City and County of New-York. ' County of Suffolt. 


William Merret Matthew Howell. 
Jac. Van Courtlandt,, . n, 


Johannes Kipp. 5 BE LO _ Ulfter and Dutcheſs, County. 


+: Ciedeat dandy of Albany,  - Henry Beekman, |, 


Derrick Weſſels, + Thomas Garton., 11 
Levinus Van Scayck, > urs County.” 


County of Richmond ohn Bound, 
eee 3 = Nathaniel Percall, 
JonDets Ä oof 
| Fo + - » King's County. 
County of Weſt Cheſter. Nicholas Stillwell, 


John Pell. John Poland. 


7 ® All laws made here, antecedent to this period, - are | 
diſregarded both by the legiſlature and the courts of law. In 
the collection of our acts publiſhed in 1752, the compilers were 
T bp 
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The members for. Queen's county, being Qua- 
kers, were afterwards diſmiſſed, for refufing the 


oaths directed by the governor's commiſſion, bur 
all the reſt were qualified before two commiſſioners 


appointed for that purpoſe. 0 

James Graham was elected their ſpeaker, and 
approved by the governor. 

The majority of the members of this aſſembly 


_ were againſt the meaſures, which Leiſler purſued 


in the latter part of his time, and hence we find 


the houſe, after conſidering a petition, ſigned by 


ſundry perſons againſt Leiſler, unanimouſly reſol- 
ved, that his diſſolving the late convention, and 
impriſoning ſeveral perſons, was tumultuous, ille- 
gal, and againſt their Majeſties right, and that the 
late depredations on ScheneCtady, were to be at- 
tributed to his uſurpation of all power. 5 


They reſolved, againſt the late forcible Rane 


made of effects of the people, and againſt the levy- 


ing of money on their Majeſties ſubjects. And as 


to Leiſler's holding the fort againſt the governor, 


it was voted to be an act of rebellion. 


The houſe havin ng, by theſe agreeable reſolves, 
prepared the way of their acceſs to the governor, 
addreſſed him in theſe words : 


* May it pleaſe your Excel 
We their Majeſtics moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 


7 8! jets, convened, by their Majeſties moſt gracious 


„ fayour, in general aſſembly, in this province, 


do, in all moſt humble manner, heartily congra- 


66 * rulate, * your Excellency, that as, in our hearts, 
4 ES: | „pie 
©, 9 5 . 


directed to begin at this ee. The 1 of che old 
rants of the powers of government, in ſeveral American co- 
onies, is very much doubted in this province. 


An addreſs to 
the governor. * 
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# we do abhor and deteſt all the rebellious, arbi. 


<« trary and illegal proceedings of the late uſurpers 
cc of their Majeſties authority, over this province, 


„ ſo we do, from the the bottom of our hearts, 
„ with all integrity, acknowledge and declare, 


ce that there are none, that can = ew. g to have, 


70 right to rule and govern their Majeſties ſubjects 
te here, but by their Majeſties authority, which is 


*< now placed in your Excellency; and therefore 
« we do ſolemnly declare, that we will, with our 


<« lives and fortunes, 8 and maintain, the 
« adminiſtration of your 


« neral aſſembly.” 


e conſtitution of governing their ſubjects by a ge- 


former laws en- 


vince. « vileges therein contained, granted to the people, 


4e highneſs, nor the late king, are null and void, 
* and of none effect; and alſo, the ſeveral ordi- 


4 Majeſties other plantations in America, are like- 
& wiſe null and void, and of no effect, nor force, 
vithin this province.” : | 


xcellency's government, 
; « under their Majeſties, againſt all their Majeſties 
F * enemies whatſoever: and this we humbly pray 
t your Excellency to accept, as the ſincere ac- 

te knowledgment of all their Majeſties good ſub- 

“ jects, within this their province; praying for 

« their Majeſties long and happy reign over us, 

and that your Excellency may long live and rule, 

* as according to their Majeſties moſt excellent 


EE Before this houſe proceeded to paſs any acts, 
A refolption they unanimouſly reſolved, That all the laws 
concerning all © conſented to by the general aſſembly, under 


din the pro- James duke of York, and the liberties and pri- 


ce and declared to be their rights, not being ob- 
<« ſerved, nor ratified and approved by his royal 


„ nances, made by the late governors and coun - 
<« cils, being contrary to the conſtitution of Eng- 
«* land, and the practice of the government of their 
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Among the principal laws enacted at this ſeſſion, An act for ela- 


we may mention that for eſtabliſhing . the revenue, ins e 


revenue. 


which was drawn into precedent. The ſums raiſed . 
by it, were made payable into the hands of the re- 


_ ceiver-general, and iſſued by the governor's war- 


rant. By this means the governor became, for a 
ſeaſon, independent of the people, and hence we 


find frequent inſtances of the aſſemblies contending 


with him for the diſcharge of debts to private per- 
ſons, contracted on the faith of government. 
Antecedent to the revolution, innumerable were 


the controverſies relating to publick townſhips and 
private rights; and hence an act was now paſſed; An act for the 
; 8 confirmation of antient patents and grants, 
intended to put an end to thoſe debates. A law was and grants. 


antient patents 


allo paſſed for the eſtabliſhment of courts of juſtice, 
though a perpetual a& had been made to that pur- 


pole in 1683, and the old court of aſlize entirely 


iſſolved in 1684. As this enacted in 1601, was Courts of juf- 
a temporary law, it may hereafter be diſputed, as die. 
it has been already, whether the preſent eſtabliſh- 
mert of our courts, for general juriſdiction, by an 
ordinance, can conſiſt even with the preceding act, 
or the general rules of law. Upon the erection of | 
the ſupreme court, a chief juſtice, and four aſſiſt- ' 
ant judges, with an attorney general, were appoint- 
ed. The chief juſtice, Joſeph Dudley, had a ſa- 
lary of 1 30l. per annum: Johnſon the ſecond judge 
100l. and both were payable out of the revenue; 
but William Smith, Stephen Van Courtlandt, and 


William Pinhorne, the other judges, and Newton 


* 


the attorney-general, had nothing allowed for their 


It has, more than once, been a ſubject of ani- 
mated debate, whether the people, in this colony, 
have a right to be repreſented in aſſembly, or whe- 
ther it be a privilege enjoyed, through the grace of 


the 8 


— 


confirmation of 
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the crown. A memorable act paſſed this ſeſſion, 
virtually declared in favour of the former opinion, - 


upon that, and ſeveral other of the principal and 

diſtinguiſhing liberties of Engliſhmen, It muſt, - 

.. Nevertheleſs, be confeſſed,” that king William was 
= 3 pleaſed to repeal that law, in the year 

8 1 Re y . ; : 

5 Colonel Sloughter propoſed, immediately after 
the ſeſſion, to ſet out to Albany, but as Leiſler's 
party were enraged at his jmpriſonment, and the 

late ſentence againſt him, his enemies were afraid 

new troubles would ſpring yp in the abſence of the 
governor; for this reaſon, both the aſſembly and 
council adviſed that the priſoners ſhould be imme- 


WIS \ 


dilately executed. Sloughter, who had no inclina- 


TRxecytion of 
captain Leiſler. 
and Jacob Mil 


/ borne. 


*tion to fayour them in this requeſt, choſe rather to 


delay ſuch a violent ſtep, being fearful of cutting 


off two men, who had vigorouſly appeared for the 
king, and ſo ſignally, contributed to the revolution. 
Nothing could be more diſagreeable to their ene- 
mies, whoſe intereſt was deeply concerned in their 
deſtruction. And therefore, when no other meaſures 
. could prevail with the governor, tradition informs 
us, that a ſumptuous feaſt was prepared, to which 
Col. Sloughter was invited. When bis Excellency's 
{reaſon was drowned in his cups, the entreaties of the 
company prevailed with him to ſign the death war- 
rant, and before he recovered his lenſes, the priſo- 
ners were executed. Leifler's ſon afterwards car- 
ried home a complaint to king William, againſt 
the governor. His petition was referred, accord - 
ing to the common courſe of plantation affairs, to 
. the lords commiſſioners of trade, who, after hear- 
ing the whole matter, reported on the 11th of 


lt was entitled, An act declaring what are the rights 
and privileges of their Majeſties ſubjeQs inhabiting within 
4 their province of New-York.” ' 

# March 
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PART III, N. O N * 
March 1692, That they were humbly of opinion, 


„ = « that Jacob Leiſler and Jacob Milborne deceaſed, 

ds e were condemned and had ſuffered according to | 

ES « law,” Their lordſhips, however, interceded for F 

"os their families, as fit objects of mercy, and this in- 1 | 

Ty duced queen Mary, who approved the report, on E | 
the 17th of March, to declare, That upon the F | 

r „ humble application of the relations of the ſaid | | 

's „Jacob Leiſler and Jacob Milborne deceaſed, her | | | 

e Majeſty will order the eſtates of Jacob Leiſſer - # 

d « and Jacob Milborne, to be reſtored to their fa- 5 1 

le „smilies, as objects of her Majeſty's mercy.” The e , 

d bodies of theſe unhappy ſufferers were afterwards os | 

X taken up and interred, with great pomp, in tze 

— old Dutch church, in the city of New-York. Their . 

0 eſtates were reſtored to their families, and Leiſler's 

g. children, in the publick eſtimation, are rather dig- 

fo nified, than diſgraced, by the fall of their anceſtor. 8 

. Theſe diſtractions, in the province, ſo entirely Iadian affairs. 

. engroſſed the publick attention, that our Indian 

ir allies, who had been left ſolely to contend with the 

$ common enemy, grew extremely diſaffected. The 

8 Mohawks, in particular, highly reſented this con- 

h duct, and, at the inſtance of the Caghnuagaes, ſent 

5 a meſſenger to Canada, to confer with count Fron- 

le tenac about a peace, To prevent this, colonel 

- Sloughter had an interview at Albany, in June, 

)- with the other four nations, who expreſſed their joy 

. at ſeeing a governor again in that place. They 

ſt told him, that their anceſtors, as they had been in- 

|- WM formed, were greatly ſurprized at the arrival of the 

0 firſt ſhip in that country, and were curious to know 

[= what was in its huge. belly. That they found 

f . chriſtians in it, and one Jacques, with whom they 

. made a chain of friendſhip, which they had pre- 

in ſerved to this day. All the Indians, except the 


Mohawks, aſſured the governor at this meeting, 
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Death of col, 


Stoughter, July 


337 1691. N 


ment of the pro- 


vince is com- 


of the old Dutch governor. | 
At the time of Sloughter's deceaſe, the govern- 
ment devolved, according to the late act for de- 


THE MST Or 
of their reſolution to proſecute the war. The Mo- 
hawks confeſſed their negotiations with the French, 
that they had received a belt from Canada, and 


prayed the advice of the governor, and afterwards 


renewed their league with all our colonies, 

_ Sloughter ſoon after returned to New- Tork, and 
ended a ſhort, weak, and turbulent adminiſtration, 
for he died ſuddenly on the 23d of July 1691. 
Some were not without ſuſpicions, that he came un- 
fairly to his end, but the certificate of the phyſician 


and ſurgeons who opened his body, by an order of 
council, confuted theſe conjectures, and his remains 


were interred in Stuyveſant's vault, next to thoſe 


claring the rights of the people of this province, on 
the council, in which Joſeph Dudley had a right to 


Richard Ingolſby, a captain of an independent 


itted to cap- company, who was ſwarn into the office of prefi- 


i Ingolſby . 


— > 


dent on the 26th of July 1698. Dudley, ſoon af. 
terwards, returned to this province, from Boſton, 
but did not think 2 to diſpute Ingolſby's au- 


thority, though latter had no title, nor the 
greateſt abilities for government, and was beſides 
obnoxious to the party who had joined Leiſler, hav- 


üng been an agent in the meaſures which accom- 


been diſputed. 


pliſhed his ruin. To the late troubles, which were 


then recent, and the agreement ſubfiſting between 
the council and aſſembly we muſt aſcribe it, that 
the former tacitly acknowledged Ingolſby's right to 


the preſident's chair; for they concurred with him, 
in paſſing ſeveral laws, in autumn and the ſpring 
following, the validity of which have never yet 


preſide; but they committed the chief command to 


This 
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This ſummer major Schuyler *,: with a party of Major Schuyler 

Mohawks, paſſed through the Jake Champlain, mes an attack 
and made a bold irruption upon the French ſettle- ſettlements near 
ments, at the north end of it, + De Callieres, the ** Chamflain. 


governor of Montreal, to oppoſe him, collected a 


_ ſmall army, of eight hundred men, and encamped 
at La Prairie. Schuyler had ſeveral conflicts with 


the enemy, and flew about three hundred of them, 
which exceeded in number his whole party. The 
French, aſhamed of their ill ſucceſs, attribute it to 
the want of order, too many deſiring to have the 
command. But the true cauſe was the ignorance 
of their officers in the Indian manner of fighting. 


They kept their men in a body, while ours poſted 


themſelves behind trees, hidden from the enemy. 
Major Schuyler's deſign, in this deſcent, was to 
animate the Indians, and preſerve their enmity with 
the French. - They, accordingly, continued their 


| hoſtilities againſt them, and, by frequent incurſions, 
kept the country in conſtant alarm. 


In the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes, the French go-?roe2edin * 


vernor preſerved his ſprightlineſs and vigour, ani- again& the Ins 


mating every body about him. After he had e. 


ſerved himſelf of the Utawawas, who came to trade 


at Montreal, he ſent them home under the care of 
a captain and one hundred and ten men; and to fſe= — 


cure their attachment to the French intereſt, gave 


them two Indian priſoners, and, beſides, ſent very 


conſiderable preſents to the weſtern Indians, in 


* The French, from his great influence at Albany, and 


activity among the Indians, concluded that he was governor 
of that city; and hence, their hiſtorians honour him with that 


title, though he was then only mayor of the corporation. 
ft Pitre Schuyler (ſays Charlevoix) etoit un fort honntte homme. 

+ Dr. Colden relates it as a tranſaction of the year 1691, 
which is true: but he ſuppoſes it was before Sir Willlam 
Phips's attack upon Quebeck, and thus falls into an anachro- 
niſm, of a whole year, as I have already obſerved. 


and 
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their alliance. The captives were afterwards burnt, 
The Five Nations, in the mean time, grew more 


and more incenſed, and continually haraſſed the 


French borders. Mr. Beaucour, a young gentle- 


man, in the following winter, marched a body of 


French go- 


about three hundred men to attack them: at the 


- iſthmus, at Niagara. Incredible were the fatigues 


bearing their proviſions on their backs. Eighty . 
men, of the Five Nations, oppoſed the French 
party and bravely maintained their ground, till 
moſt of them were cut off. In return for which, 
the confederates, in ſmall parties, obſtructed the 


they underwent in this long march over the ſnow, 


- paſſage of the French through Jake Ontario, and 
the river iſſuing out of it, and cut off their com- 
munication with the weſtern Indians. An Indian 
called Black Kettle, commanded in theſe incur- 


nada, to an In- 


dian priſoner, 


fions of the Five Nations, and his ſucceſſes, which 


continued the whole ſummer, ſo exaſperated the 
Cruelty of tha 


Franc BY Ca. burnt alive, The bravery of this ſavage was as 


Count, that he ordered an Indian priſoner to be 


extraordinary, as the torments inflicted on him were 


cruel. He ſung his military atchievements with- 


out interruption, even while his bloody executioners 


feet, thruſt his fingers into red hot pipes, cut his 
. Joints, and twiſted the ſinews with bars of iron. 


practiſed all poſſible barbarities. They broiled his 


After this his ſcalp was ripped off, and hot ſand 


A 3 i 


With the Five 


Nations at Al- 


1692. 


— — — 


poured on the wound. 


In June 1692, captain Ingolſby met the Five 


Nations at Albany, and encouraged them to perſe- 


vere in the war. The Indians declared their enmity 


to the French, in the ſtrongeſt terms, and as hear- 


tily profeſſed their friendſhip ro us. Brother 


| * Corlear, ſaid the Sachem, We are all ſubjects of 
one great king and queen, we have one head, 
s one heart, one intereſt, and are albengaged in the 


« ſame war.” The Indians, at the ſame. time, did 


not 


rection, t 
compelled to join their aid, for the ſupport of Al- 5 


«70.8 Ki | 


not forget, at this. interview, to condemn. the in 

activity of the Engliſh, telling them, that the de-. 

ſtruction of Canada would not make one ſummer's. 

work, againſt their united ſtrength, if vigorouſly | 

x2erted, . - 353 „ | 
Colonel Benjamin Fletcher arrived, with a com- en eee 
: 368 . ; pon the 

miſſion to be Governor, on the 29th of Auguſt, government of 

1692, which was publiſhq the next day, before aul. 27, 1692. 

the following members, in council: 2 N 


Frederick Philipſe, Stephen Van Court- 


5 + 
Nicholas Bayard,  Gabtfiel Mienville, 
Chudley Brooke, William Nicoll, 
Thomas Wille, Thomas Johnſton; 


William Pinhorne, one of that board, being a Changes in the 
non-reſident ' was refuſed. the oaths; ' and Joſeph — OM 
Dudley, for the ſame reaſon, removed, both from 
his ſeat in council, and his office of Chief Juſtice 
Caleb Heathcote and John Young fucceeded them 
in council; and William Smith was ſeated, in Dud- 


— 


ley's place, on the bench, 


Colonel Fletcher brought over with him a pre- 
ſent to the colony of arms, ammunition, and war- 
like ſtores; in · gratitude for which, he exhorted the 

council and aſſembly, who were ſitting at his arri- 


val, to ſend. home an addreſs of thanks to the King, anne 
It conſiſts, principally, of a repreſentation of the from the alfa 
great expence the Province was continually at. to diy. to the Kings 
defend 1 and praying his Majeſty's dl 

at the neighbouring colonies might be 


bany. The following paſſage in it ſhews the ſenſe 


of the legiſlature, upon a matter which has ſince 


been very much debated. ' * When theſe countries i 
« were poſſeſſed by the Dutch Weſt- India compa- arigng from the 
TW. : 5 ; & ny, diminution of 
; | = 0b the extent of the 
| Province. | 


% 


' uid IU LT DS 
& ny, they always had pretences (and had the moſt 
« part of it within their actual juriſdiction) to all 


a that tract of land (with the iſland's adjacent) ex. 


« tending, from the Weſt ſide of Connecticut ri. 


ver, to the lands lying on the Weſt ſide of Dela. 


Ware bay, as a ſuitable portion of land for one 
colony or government; all which, including the 
„ lands on the Weſt of Delaware bay or river, 

ge were in the Duke of York's grant, from his Ma- 


« jeſty Kin Charles the ſecond, whoſe 8 | 
eq thoſe lands on the Weſt ſide of De. 


& 'alfo poſſc 
e laware bay or river. By ſeveral grants as well 
from the Crown, as from the Duke, the faid pro- 
„ vince has been ſo diminiſned, that it is now de- 


4 creaſed to a very few towns and villages; the 


number of men fit to bear arms, in the whole go- 


iS 


1 vernment, not amounting to 3000, who are all 


reduced to great poverty.“ 


, 1 7 


Oeser: Fletcher Was by profeſſion a ſoldier, à man of 
Fletcher's cha- ſtropg paſſions, and inconſiderable talents, very ac- 
weer. tive, and equally avariciovs. Nothing could be 


more fortunate to him, than his early acquaintance 


with Major Schuyler, at Albany, at the treaty, tor 
confirmation. of the Indian alliance, the fall after 
his arrival. No man, then. in this province, under- 


ſtood the ſtate of our affairs wih the Five Nations 


MxorSchayters better than Major Schuyler, He had ſo great an 
great merit, and influence over them, that whatever Quider“, as they 


uence over „lad hirn „„ EIT. al 
the Inf. Called him, recommended or diſapproved, had the 


force pf a law. This power over them was ſup. 


ported, as it had been obtained, by repeated offices 
of kindaeſs; and his ſingular bravery and activity 


rendered him ſingularly ſerviceable and neceſſary, 
Þoth to. the province and the governor, For this 
e lnſtead of Peter which they could not-pronounce, = 
en ä wmmaalon, 


— 


in the defence of his country. Theſe qualifications 


agreed in the hiſtory of this irruption, I have followed, ſome- 


—— 
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reaſon, Fletcher took him into his confidence, and, 
on the 25th of October, raiſed him to the council 


Air 


board. Under the tutelage of Major Schuyler, the 


Governor became daily more and more acquainted 


with our Indian affairs; his conſtant application to 


which, procured and preſerved him a reputation and 


influence in the colony. Without this knowledge, 
and which was all that he had to diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
his inceſſant ſolicitations. for money, his paſſionate 
temper and bigoted principles, muſt neceſſarily have 
rendered him obnoxious to the people, and kindled 
a hot fire of contention in the province. | 


The old French. governor, . who found that all The French in- 


33 2 F | PL, , Bs _ a vii vade the country 
his meaſures for accompliſhing a peace with the rd 33 


Five Nations, proved abortive, was now meditating in 


dians; in 


a blow on the Mohawks. He accordipgly collected 693. 


an army of ſix or ſeven hundred French and In- 
dians, and ſupplied them with every thing neceſſary 
for a winter campaign. They ſet out from Mon- 


treal, on the 1gth of January, 1693; and after a 
march, attended with incredible hardſhips, they paſ- 


ſed by Schenectady on the 6th of February, and, 

that night, captivated five men, and ſome women 

and children, at the firſt caſtle of the Mohawks. 
the ſecond. caſtle was taken with equal eaſe, the 


Indian inhabitants being in perfect ſecurity, and, 
for the moſt part, at Schenectady. At the third, 
the enemy found about forty Indians in a war dance, 

deſigning to go out, upon ſome enterpriſe, the next 


day. Upon their entering the caſtle a conflict en- 
ſued, in which the French loſt about thirty men. 
Three hundpad of our Indians were made captives, 


in chis deſcent; and, but for the interceſſion of the 
ſavages in the French intereſt, would all have been 
JJ Xͤ -w; 8 


* Dr. Colden and che jeſuit Charlevoit are not- perſbgtly 
The 


\ 
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The Indians were enraged, and with good reaſon, 
at the people of Schenectady, who gave them no aſ. 
ſiſtance againſt the enemy, though they had notice 


of their marching by that village. But this was 
atoned for by the 


| | cours from Albany, Colonel 
Schuyler, voluntarily, headed a party of two hun- 
dred men, and went out againſt the enemy. On 


the 15th of February, he was joined by near three 
hundred Indians, ill armed, and many of them boys. 
A pretended deſerter, who came to diſſuade the In- 
_ dians from the purſuit, informed him, the next day, 
that the French had built a fort, and waited to fight 
him; upon which he ſent to Ingolſby the com- 
mandant at Albany, as well for a reinforcement, as 


for a ſupply of proviſions; for the greateſt part of 


his men came out with only a few biſcuits in their 
pockets, and at the time they fell in with the enemy, 
on the 17th of the month, had been ſeveral days 
without any kind of food. Upon approaching the 
French army, ſundry ſkirmiſhes enſued; the enemy 


endeavouringꝰ to prevent our Indians from felling 


trees for their protection. Captain Syms, with 
eighty regulars of the independent companies, and 


a ſupply of proviſions, arrived on the 19th, but the 


enemy had marched off the day before, in a great 


ſnow. ſtorm. Our party however purſued them, 
and would have attacked their rear, if the Mohawks 
had not been averſe to it. When the French reached 
the North Branch of Hudſon's river, luckily a cake 
of ice ſerved them to croſs over it, the river being 
open both above and below. The froſt was now 
extremely ſevere, and the Mohawks fearful of an 


engagement; upon which Schuyler*who had re- 
taken about fifty Indian captives, delifted from the 
times the former, and at other times the latter ; according as 


dene facts, more immediately, related to the conduct of their 
-  reſpeRtive country men. 5 


purſuit 
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purſuit on the 20th of February; four of his men 
and as many Indians being killed, and twelve 
wounded. Our Indians, at this time, were ſo diſ- 
treſſed for proviſions, that they fed upon the dead 
bodies of the French; and the enemy in their turn, 
were reduced before they got home, to eat up their 
ſhoes, The French in this enterpriſe loſt eighty 
men, and had above thirty wounded. „ 
Fletcher's extraordinary diſpatch up to Albany, Governor 
upon the firſt news of this deſcent, gained the ef. e 
teem both of the public and our Indian allies. marching to the 
The expreſs reached New York on the 12th of ffn“ „ the 
February, at ten o'clock in the night, and in leſs 
than two days, the Governor embarked with three 
hundred volunteers. The river, which was here- 
tofore very uncommon at that ſeaſon, was open*. - 
Fletcher landed at Albany, and arrived at Sche- 
nectady, the 17th of the month, which is about 
one hundred and ſixty miles from New Vork; but 
he was ſtill too late to be of any other uſe than to 
ſtrengthen the ancient alliance. The Indians, in 
commendation of his activity on the occaſion, gave 
him the name of Cayenguirago, or, The great Swift 
Fe oy ing en in age tes 
Fletcher returned to New York, and, in March 
met the Aſſembly, who were ſo well pleaſed with 
his late vigilance, that beſides giving him the 
thanks of the Houſe, they raiſed 60001. for a 
year's pay of three hundred volunteers, and their 
officers, for the defence of the frontiers, 
As the greateſt part of this province conſiſted of 
a Dutch inhabitants, all our Governors, as well in 


The climate of late years is much altered, and this day 
(February 14, 1756.) three hundred recruits ſailed from New- 
Vork for the army under the command of general Shirley, now 

quartered at Albany, and laſt year, a ſloop went up the river 
. month earlier. BEE 7 80 
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the Duke's time, as after the revolution, thought 
it good policy to encourage ky e and 

ſchoolmaſters in the colony. No man could be 
more bent upon ſuch a project than Fletcher, a 


bigot to the Epiſcopal form of Church Government. 


He; accordingly, recommended this matter to the 


Aſſembly, on his firſt arrival, as well as at their 


preſent meeting. The Houſe, from their attach- 


ment to the Dutch language, and the model of the 


Church of Holland, ſecured by one af the articles 
pl ſurrender, were entirely difinclined to the ſcheme, 

The ene af. Which occaſioned a warm rebuke from the Gover- 
ind g to pro- nor, in his ſpeec 
vide 


recommend to you, at our laſt meeting, was to 
“ provide for a Miniſtry, and nothing is done in 
„it. There are none of you, but what are big 
e with the privileges of Engliſhmen and Magna 
| e Charta, which is your right; and the ſame law 
Op % doth provide for the religion of the Church of 
England, againſt ſabbath breaking and all other 
% profanity. But as you have made it laſt, and poſt- 
<« 'poned it this ſeſſion, I hope you will begin with 
*© 1t the next meeting, and do ſomewhat toward it 


* - 


* effeQtually.” “ | ne 
I) be news of the arrival of the recruits and am- 
munition at Canada, the late loſs of the Mohawks, 
and the unfulfilled promiſes of aſſiſtance, made 
from time to time, by the Engliſh, together with 


the inceſſant ſolicitations of Milet, the Jeſuit, all 
_ conſpired io induce the Oneydoes to ſue for a peace 


Aich hs Five With the French. To prevent ſo important an 
1 % event, Fletcher met the Fiye Nations at Albany, in 
July 1693, with a conſiderable preſent of knives, 
_ hatches, clothing and ammunition, which had heen 

ſent over by the crown, for that purpoſe. The 
Indians conſented to a renewal of the ancient league, 

and expreſſed their gratitude, for the King's dona- 


5 dig 


ro t the cloſe of the ſeſſion, in 
ay. tteſe words : © Gentlemen, the firſt thing that I did 
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tion, with ſingular force. Brother Cayenguari- 


„ go, we roll and wallow in joy, by reaſon of the 


great favour the great King and Queen have 


done us, in ſending us arms and ammunition 
«* at a time when we are in the greateſt need of 
„them; and becauſe there is ſuch unity among 
« the brethren.” Colonel Fletcher preſſed their 
delivering up to him Milet, the old Prieſt, which 
they promiſed, but never performed. On the con- 
trary, he had influence enough to.perſuade all, but 
the Mohawks, to treat about the peace at Onon- 
_ tho* the Governor exerted himſelf to gd 


— 


* deration, I hope you are all ſatisfied of the 


Soon after this interview, F 3 returned to A new Aﬀembly 
at New York, i in 


New Vork; and, in September, met a new aflem- 1693. 
bly, of which James Graham was choſen Speaker. 


The Governor laboured at this ſeſſion to procure 


the eſtabliſhment of a Miniſtry throughout the co- 


: lony, a revenue to his Majeſty for life, the repair- 


ing the fort in New York, and the erection of a 


- chapel, That part of his ſpeech, relating to the mi- 


niſtry was in theſe words: © I recommended to the The Governor 
recommends the 


former aſſembly, the ſettling of an able miniſtry, ſettling of « Mi- 


that the worſhip of God may be obſerved among nifty. | 


us; for I find that great and firſt duty very 


e much neglected. Let us not forget that there is a 


% God that made us, who will protect us if we 


ſerve him. This has been always the firſt thing 


* have recommended, yet the laſt in your conſi- 


o 


great neceſſity and duty, that lies upon you to 


“qc this, as you expect his bleſſing upon your 
* Jabours.” The zeal with which this affair was Proceedings of 


recommended, induced the houſe, on the 12th of a 
September; to appoint a committee of eight mem 
bers, to agree upon a ſcheme for ſettling a miniſtry, 


in each reſpective precinct throughout the pro- 
Vince. This committee made a report the next 


12 1 day, 
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day, but it was recommitted till the afternoon, and * 
then deferred to the next morning. Several de- 
bates ariſing about the report in the houſe, it Was 
again * recommitted for further conſideration.” 
On the 15th of September it was approved, the eſ- 
tabliſhment being then limitted to ſeveral pariſhes 
5 in four counties, "and a bill ordered to be brought 
; in accordingly; which the Speaker (who on the 
Ach of September, was appointed to draw all their 
A bin prepstred bills) produced on the 19th. It was read twice on 
for this purpoſe. the ſame day, and then referred to a committee of 
the whole houſe. The third reading was on the 
21ſt of September, when the bill paſſed, and was 
ſent up to the Governor and Council, who imme- 


Excellency with an epiſcopal power of inductin 


1 pO — 88 the end, which gave the right of preſentation 
1 e. — . the people, theſe words, and preſented to the 
1 8 Governor to be approved and collated.” The 
= i houſ declined their conſent to the addition, and 
immediately returned the bill, praying, “that it 
e may pals without the amendment, having 1n the 
drawing of the-bill, had a due regard to the 
=_ > - <« pious intent of ſertling a Miniſtry, forthe benefit 
Le A, g of the people.“ Fletcher was ſo exaſperated 
1 . 22 & | with their retuſal, that he no ſooner received the 
2 (45/9 anſwer of the houſe, than he convened them be- 


| fion. I ſhall lay that part of it, relating to this 
bill, before the reader, RODE it is charaGteriſtick 
of the man. 
8 GENTLEMEN, 
The Governor's © There is alſo a bill for ſettling a "Miniſtry in 
\. aagry ſpeech to 
ypon the ſubje&t. c vernment. In that very thing you have ſhewn 
| «& a great deal of ſtiffneſs. You take upon you, 
Sas if uu were — J ſent down to you an 
amendment 


diately retutned it with an amendment, to veſt” his 


every incumbent, adding to that part of the bill 


| fore him, and in an angry ſpeech broke up the ſeſ- 


the aſfembiy this city, and ſome other countries of the go- 


een 
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« amendment of three or four words in that bill, 

which, tho' very immaterial, yet was poſitively 

4 denied. I muſt tell you, it ſeems very unman- 

„ nerly. There never was an amendment yet de- 

« fired by the Council Board, but what was rejec- 

ted. It is the ſign of a ſtubborn ill temper, and 
this. have alſo paſſed. 

But, Gentlemen, I. muſt take leave to tell 
6: you, if you ſeem to underſtand by theſe words, 
that none can ſerve without your collation or eſ- 
« eſtabliſnment, you are far miſtaken, For I have 
the power of collating or ſuſpending any Mini- 
_ & ſter, in my government, by their Majeſties let- 

ters patent; and whillt I ſtay in the government, 
J will take care that neither hereſy, ſedition, 
* ſchiſm, or rebellion, be preached among you, 
| © nor vice and profanity encouraged, It is my 
<« endeavour, to lead a virtuous and pious life 
amohgſt you, and to give a good example: 1 
0 wiſh you all to do the fame. You ought to 
© conſider, that you have but a third ſhare in the 
legiſlative power.of the goverament ; and ought 
not ro take all upon you, nor be ſo perempto- 
ry. You ought to let the council have a ſhare, 
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t * They are in the nature of the Houſe of Lords, 
d “or- upper Houſe; but you ſeem to take the 
e whole power in your hands, and ſet up for every, - * | 
— thing. You have ſet a long time to little pur - I 
= 5 Poſe, and have been a great charge to the coun | 
8 „ try. Ten ſhillings a day is a large allowance, ; | | 
K & and you punctually exact it. You have been ' 
always forward enough to pull down the fees of ß 9 
« other miniſters in the goyernment. Why did = | 
n you not think it expedient to correct your own, 
an 5 to a more moderate allowance? X FT | 
n - Gentlemen, I ſhall ſay no more at preſent, 2 
1. 2 <« but that you do withdraw to your private affaiis 
. 8 * in the country. I do prorogue you to che 10th Prorogation or 
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. e of January next, and you are hereby prorogned 
| to the 10th day of January next enſuing.” 
The violence of this man's temper is very evi- 
dent in all his ſpeeches and meſſages to the Aſſem. 
bly; and it can be only attributed to the i Ignorance 
of the times, that the members of that houſe, in- 
ſtead of aſſerting their equality, peaceably put up 
with his rudeneſs. Certainly they deſerved better 
. uſage at his hands. For the revenue, eſtabliſhed | 
the laſt year, was, at this ſeſſion, continued five 
years longer than was originally intended This 
. was rendering the Governor for a time independent 
of the people. For, at that day, the aſſembly had a 
no treaſure, but the amount of all taxes went of | 
courſe into the hands of the Receiver- General, who 
was appointed by the Crown. Out of this fund, 
Monies were only iſſuable by the Governor's war- 
rant; ſo that every officer in the government, from 
Mr. Blaithwait, who drew annually five per cent. 
out of the Revenue, as Auditor-General, down to 
the meaneſt ſervant of the publick, became depen- 
dent, folely, of the Governor. And hence we find 
the houſe, at the cloſe of every ſeſſion, humbly ad- 
dreſſing his Excellency, for the trifling wages of 
their own cler. Fletcher was, notwithſtanding, 
2 ſo much diſpleaſed with them, that ſoon after the 
2 Difolution of it. prorogation, he diſſolved the Aſſembly. 3 
Anew Aftembly The members of the new Aſſembly met accord- 
tn March, 1094+ ing to the writ of ſummons, in March 1694, and 
| Choſe Colonel Peirſon for their Speaker, Mr. Gra- 
ham being left out at the election for the city. The 
ſmhortneſs of this ſeſſion; which continued only to 
he latter end of the month, was. owing to the diſ- 


* 
9 


| ns] Fg RJreeable buſineſs the houſe began-upon, of exa- . 
: mining the Hate of the e publick : accounts,” and in_ 
. as the muſter rolls of the * the 


Diſputesbetween 2 
? theGevernor and 1 


Aſſembly. 


T 0s, 


coals of contention, by 
pay, for the King's ſoldiers, then juſt arrived, and 
new ſupplies for detachments in defence of the | 
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ſatisfaction, with the e accounts. 


The Governor, at the ſame time, blew up the 
a demand of additional 


frontiers. He at laſt prorogued them, after ob- 


taining an act for ſupporting one hundred men upon 
the borders. The ſame diſputes revived again in 
the ſpring 1695; and proceeded to ſuch lengths, 


that the Aſſembly aſked the Governor's leave to 


print their minutes, that they might appeal to the 
publick.. It was at this ſeſſion, on the 12th of 
April 1695, that upon a petition of five Church 
Wardens and Veſtrymen 1 
the Houſe declared it their opinion, That the 4 1 <ciolution of 
% Veſtrymen and Church Wardens have power to che 


concerning diſ- 


% call a diſſenting Proteſtant Miniſter, and that he fenting Miniſters 


the City of New-York, 


<* 1s to be paid and maintained as the act directs.“ 


The intent of this petition was to refute an opinion 


which prevailed, that the late Miniſtry a& was 


made for the ſole benefit of Epiſcopal Clergymen. 


The quiet, undiſturbed itate, of the frontiers; 


| while the Freneh were endeavouring to make a 


peace with the Five Nations, and the complaints of 


the volunteers; who had not received their pay, very 
much conduced to the backwardneſs of the Aſſem- 


bly, in anſwering Fletcher's perpetual demands of 


money. But when the Indians refuſed to comply Indian Afi 
with the terms of peace demanded by the French ; 
Governor, which were to ſuffer him to rebuild the - 

fort at Cadaraqui, and to include the Indian allies, 

the war broke out afreſh, and the Aſſembly were 

obliged to augment both their detachments and 
_ ſupplies. The Count Frontenac, now levelled his 
wrath principally againſt the Mohawks, who were 


more attached, than any other of the Five Nations to 


our intereſt : but as his intentions had taken air, 
he prudently changed his meaſures, and ſent a 


| | * 


| 


Aſſembly, 
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party of three hundred men, to the Iſthmus at 
Niagara, to ſurpriſe thoſe of the Five Nations, that 
might be hunting there. Among a few that were 
met with, ſome were killed, and others taken pri- 
ſoners, and afterwards burnt at Montreal. Our 
Indians imitated the Count's example, and burnt 
ten Dewagunga captives —|_ © '—_ 
Colonel Fletcher and his Aſſembly having come 
Another Aſſem- to an open rupture in the ſpring, he called another 
ay 3 I” Jute, in June, of which James Graham was choſen 
Speaker, The Count Frontenac was then repair- 
ing the old fort at Cadaraqui, and the intelligence 
of this, and the King's aſſignment of the quotas 
of the ſeveral colonies, for an united force“ againſt 
the French, were the*prineipal matters which the 
Governor laid before the Aſſembly. The liſt of 
the quotas was this. eo 


Pepnfyleania, “ 80. | Rhode Ifland and: Providence 


Maſſachuſſets Bay, 350. Plantation, „„ TS 
Maryland. 160, Connecticut, 120. 
Virginia, 240. New-York, 200. 


As a number of forces were now arrived, the 
Aſſembly were in hopes the province would be re- 
lie ved from raiſing any more men for the defence 


As ſuch an union appeared to be neceſſary ſo long ago, 
it is very ſurpriſing that no effectual ſcheme for that purpoſe 
has hitherto been carried into execution, A plan was con- 
certed, in the great Congreſs, conſiſting of commiſſioners 
from ſeveral colonies, met at Albany, in 1754; but whar 155 | 
_ probation it received at home, has not hitherto been made 
publick. The danger to; Great Britain, apprehended from 
our united force, is founded in a total ignorance of the true 
ſtate and character of the colonies. None of his Majeſiy's 
ſubje&s are more loyal, or more ſtrongly attached to proteſtant 
principles; and the remarkable atteſtation, in the elegant ad- 
dreſs of the Lords of the 13th of November 1755, in our fa- 
vour, © That we are a great body of brave and faithful ſub- 
jects,“ is as juſtly due to us, as it was nobly ſaid by them. 
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Houſe, to appoint a Committee to examin 


ca, 'and it is this: 
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of the frontiers; and, to obtain this favour of the 
Governer, ordered 1000]. to be levied, one half 


to be preſented to him, and the reſt he had leave 
to diſtribute among the Engliſh officers and ſol- 


diers. A bill for this purpoſe was drawn, but 


though his Excellency thanked them for their fa- 


vourable intention, he thought it not for his ho- 
' nour to conſent to it. After paſling ſeveral laws, 
the ſeſſion broke up in perfect harmony, the Go- 


vernor in his great grace, recommending it 0 the 
the 
public accounts againſt the next ſeſſions. „„ 
In September, Fletcher went up to Albany, Indian Affairs. 
with, very conſiderable preſents to the Indians, 
whom he blamed for ſuffering the French to re- 


build the fort of at Cadaraqui, or Frontenac, which 
commands the entrance from Canada, into the 


great IL. ake Ontario. 


— While theſe works were carrying on, the Dio- 
nandadies, who were then poorly ſupplied by the 


French, made overtures of a peace with the Five 


Nations, which the latter readily embraced, becauſe 


it was owing to their fears of theſe Indians, who 


lived near the Lake Miſilimachinac, that they 


never dared to march with their whole ſtrength 
againſt Canada. The French commandant was 
fully fenſible of the importance of preventing this 
alliance. The civilities of the Dionandadies to 


the priſoners, by whom the treaty to prevent a diſ= * 


covery was negociated, gave the officer the firſt ſuſ- 
picion of it. One of theſe wretches had the un- 


| happinefs to fall into the hands of the French, who 


put him to the moſt exquiſite torments, that all fu- 
ture intercourſe with the Dionandadies might be 


cut off. Dr. Colden, in juſt reſentment for this 
inhuman barbarity,. has publiſhed the whole pro- 


ceſs from La Potherie's Hiſtory of North Ameri- 
” . The 
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The priſoner being firſt made faſt to a ſtake; 
ſo as to have room to move round it; a French- 
man began the horrid tragedy, by broiling the 
fleſh of the priſoner's legs, from his toes to his 


knees, with the red-hot. barrel of a gun. His 


example was followed by an Utawawa, who be- 
ing deſirous to outdo the French in their refined 


cruelty, ſplit a furrow from the priſoner's 


ſhoulder to his garter, and filling it with gun 
powder, ſet fire to it. This gave him exquiſite 


pain, and raiſed exceſſive laughter in his tor- 


mentors. When they found his throat ſo much 


parched, that he was no longer able to gratify 


their ears with his howling, they gave him wa- 


wawa fleaed off his ſcalp, and threw burning hot 
coals on his ſcull. Then they untied him, and 


the country, as they think, of departed miſera- 


ble ſouls. He had ſtill force left to throw ſtones, 


till they put an end to his miſery by knocking 
him on the head. After this every one cut a 


ſlice from his body, to conclude the tragedy with 
a feaſt,” SH : 


From the time Colonel Fletcher received his in- 


ſtructions, reſpecting the quotas of theſe eolonies, 
for the defence of the frontiers, he repeatedly, but 


in vain, urged their compliance with the King's 


direction; he then carried his complaints againſt 


them home to his Majeſty, but all his applications 


were defeated by the agents of thoſe colonies, who 
reſided in England. As ſoon therefore, as he had 


laid this matter before the Aſſembly, in Autumn 


1693, the houſe appointed William Nicol, to go 


home in the quality of an agent for this province, 


+ ter, to enable him to continue their pleaſure 
longer. But at laſt his ſtrength failing, an Uta- 


and bid him run for his life. He began to run, 
tumbling like a drunken man, They ſhut up 
the way to the eaſt, and made him run weſtward, 


et 
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citations proved unſucceſsful, and the inſtruction, 
relating to theſe quotas, which is ſtill continued, 
remains unnoticed to this day. Fletcher maintain- 


through the reſt of his adminiſtration; and nothing 


appears, upon their journals, worth the reader's at- 
: tention. 55 f 


for which they allowed him 1000l. But his ſolli- 


ed a good correſpondence with the Aſſembly, 


The French never had a governor, in Canada, 


ſo vigilant and active as the Count de Frontenac. 
He had no ſooner repaired the old Fort, called by 


his name, than he formed a deſign of invading the 


country of the Five Nations with a great army. 


mand; the Owenagungas, Quatoghies of Loretto, 
Adirondacks, Sokakies, Nipiciriniens, the proſe- 


 hyted praying Indians of the Five Nations, and a 
few Utawawas. Inſtead of waggons and horſes, 
(which are uſelefs in ſuch a country, as he had to 


march through) the army was conveyed through 


rivers and lakes, in light barks, which are portable, 
whenever the rapidity of the ſtream and the crof- 
fing an iſthmus rendered it neceffary. The Count 


left La Chine, at the ſouth end of the iſland of 
Montreal, on the 7th of July. Two battalions of 


For this purpoſe, in 1696, he convened at Montreal — 

all the regulars, as well as militia, under his com- te, againg he 
Onond 
dians. 


regulars, under the command of Le Chevalier de 


Callieres, headed by a number of Indians, led the 


van, with two ſmall pieces of cannon, the mortars, 


grenadoes, and ammunition, After them followed 


the - proviſions: then the main body, with the 


Count's houſhold, a conſiderable number of vo- 
lunteers and the engineer; and four battalions of 
the Militia commanded by Monſieur de Ramezai, 
Governor of Trois Rivieres. 


Two battalions of regulars and a few Indians, 


under the Chevalier de Vaudrueil, brought up the 
rear. Before the army went a parcel of ſcouts, 
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to deſcry the tracts and ambuſcades of the enemy. 


After twelve days march, they arrived at Cadarac- 


qui, about one hundred and eighty miles from Mont- 
real, and then croſſed the lake to Oſwego. Fifty men 
marched on each ſide of the Onondaga river, which 


is narrow and rapid. When they entered the lit- 
tle lake“, the army divided into two parts, coaſt- 


ing along the edges, that the enemy might be un- 
certain as to the place of their landing, and where 


they did land, they erected a fort. The Ononda- 
gas had ſent away their wives and children, and 
vere determined to defend their caſtle, till they 
were informed by a deſerter of the ſuperior ſtrength 
of the French, and the nature of bombs, which 


__ 


were intended to be uſed againſt them, and then, 
after ſetting fire to their village, they retired into 
the woods. As ſoon as the Count heard of this, 


he marched to their huts in order of battle; being 
himſelf carried in an elbow chair, behind che ar- 


tillery. With this mighty apparatus he entered it, 
and the deſtruction of a little Indian corn was the 
great acquiſition. A brave Sachem, then about 


a hundred years old, was the only perſon, who tar- 


Cruelty of the 


ried in the caſtle to ſalute the old General. The 


French indians put him to torment, which he en- 


French to an old dured with aſtoniſhing preſence of mind. To one 


Indian captive, 


who ſtabbed him with a kaife, © you had better, ſays 


„ he, make me die by fire, that theſe French dogs 


e may learn how to ſuffer like men: you Indians, 
ce their allies, you dogs of dogs, think of me when 
« you are in the like condition. +.” This Sachem 


was the oniy man, of all the Onondagas, that 


* The Onondaga Lake, noted for a good ſalt pit at the 


' ſouth eaſt end; which, as it may be very advantageous to the 


4. magnanimity and reſolution,” 


arriſon at Oſwego, it is hoped the government will never 


grant to any private company. 


+ Never perhaps, (ſays Charlevoix) was a man treated 
* with more cruelty, nor did any ever bear it with ſuperior 


Was 
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During the late war, the ſeas were extremely Fletcher in the 
infeſted with Engliſh pirates, ſome of whom ſailed 
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was killed; and had not thirty-five Oneydoes, who 

waited- to receive Vaudrueil at their caſtles, been 

afterwards baſely carried into captivity, the Count 

would have returned without the leaſt mark of tri- 


umph. As ſoon as he began his retreat, the Cnon- 


dagas followed, and annoyed his army by cutting 
off ſeveral batteaus.” | | | 
This expenſive enterpriſe, and the continual in- 


curſions of the Five Nations, on the country near 


Montreal, again ſpread a famine through all Cana- 
da. The Count, however, kept up his ſpirits to 


the laſt; and ſent out ſcalping parties, who in- 

feſted Albany, as our, Indians did Montreal, till 

the treaty of peace figned at Ryſwick, in'16a7. Peace of Ryf- 
Richard, Earl of Bellomont, was appointed to wick, in 1697. 


ſucceed Colonel Eletcher, in the year 1695, bũüʒt 7 
Me hiaxemmiir all tbe laieet fans, 4 
1697; and as he delayed his voyage till after the 
peace of Ryſwick, which was ſigned the 10th of 
September following, he was blown off our coaſt 

to Barbadoes, and did not arrive here before the The Earl of 


Bellomont ſuc- 
ceeds Colone 


government, in 
April, 1698. 


out of New Vork; and it was ſtrongly ſuſpected 


that they had received too much countenance here, 

even from the government, during Fletcher's ad- 
miniſtration. His Lordſhip's promotion to the 

chief command of the Maſſachuſſets Bay and New 
Hampſhire, as well as this province, was Owing The province is 

partly to his rank, but principally to the affair of ans with p. 


the pirates; and the multiplicity: of buſineſs, to 
which the charge of three colonies would neceſ- 
farily expoſe him, induced the Earl to bring over 


with him John Nanfan, his kinſman, in the quality 
of our Lieutenant Governor*, When Lord Bel- 


» His commiſſion was dated the arſt of July, 1870. 
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| lomont was appointed to the government of theſe 
provinces, the King did him the honour to ſay, 


that he thought him a man of reſolution and in. 
« tegrity, and with theſe qualities more likely than 
* any other he could think of, to put a flop to 


* < the growth of piracy. 
The Earl of Before the Earl ſet out for America, be ne 


Bellomont forms 


a project to ſup-aCqUainted with“ Robert Livingſton, Eſq; who 


_ preſs them, was then in England, ſoliciting his own affairs be- 
fore the council and the treaſury. The Earl took 
cCccaſion, in one of his conferences - with Mr. 
+ Livingſton, to mention the dal the province 
1 Was under on account of the pirates. The latter; 
who confeſſed it was not without reaſon, brought 


ite Far! acquainted with one Kid, whom herecom- 


mended as a man of integrity and courage, that 
knew the pirates and their rendezvous, and would 
undertake to apprehend them, if the King would 


employ him in a good ſailing frigate of thirty guns | 


and one hundred and fifty men, The Earl laid the 
pPropoſal before the King; who conſulted the Ad- 
miralty upon that ſubject; but this project droped, 
thro the uncertainty of the adventure, and the 
French war, which gave full employment to all 


| One Kia is en- the ſhips in the navy. Mr. Livingſton then pro- 
225 gu = poſed a private adventure againſt the pirates, offer- 


command of a ing to be concerned with Kid, a fifch part in the 
a Lens 5 ſhip and charges, and to be bound for Kid's exe 


= This gentleman was a ho of Mr. PA inge, one 

of the Commiſſioners from Scotland to King Charles II. while 

he was an exile at Breda. He was a clergyman diſtinguiſhed 

by his zeal and induſtry ; and for his oppoſition to epiſcopacy, 

became ſo obnoxious after the reſtoration to the Engli court, 

| that he left Scotland, and took the paſtoral charge of an En- 

_ . Sliſh Preſbyterian Church in Rotte His deſcendants are 

very numerous in this province, and the family i in the firſt rank 

for their wealth, morals, and education. The original diary, 

in the hand-writing of their common ph is Kill _ 
A e aud contains a hiſtory of his life. 
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terwards turned pirate, burnt his ſhip, and came H* afterwards 


. 
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ful execution of the commiſſion. The King then 


approved of the deſign, and reſerved a tenth ſhare, 
to ſhew that he was concerned in the enterpriſe. 

Lord Chancellor Somers, the Duke of Shrewſbury, 
the Earls of Romney and Oxford, Sir Edmund 


Harriſon ahd others, joined in the ſcheme, agreeing 


to the expence of 60001. But the management of 


the whole affair was left to Lord Bellomont, who 
gave orders to Kid to purſue his commiſſion, | 
which was in common form. Kid failed from Ply- 
mouth, for New-York, in April, 1696 ; and at- 


pirate 


to Boſton, where the Earl apprehended him. His Naa 


Lordſhip. wrote to the Secretary of State, deſiring 
that Kid might be ſent for. The Rocheſter man 
of war was diſpatched upon this ſervice, but being 
driven back, a general ſuſpicion prevailed in Eng- 
land, that all was colluſion between the miniſtry 


and the Adventurers, who, it was thought, were 


unwilling Kid ſhould be brought home, leſt he 
might diſcover that the Chancellor, the Duke, and 
others, were confederates in the piracy. The 
matter even proceeded to ſuch lengths, that a 


motion was made, in the Houſe of Commons, that 


all who were concerned in the adventure might 


be turned out of their employments, but it was 
rejected by a great majority. YES oo 


The tory party, who excited theſe clamours, 


though they loſt their motion in the Houſe, after- 
wards impeachcd ſeveral whig Lords; and, among 
other articles, charged them with being concerned 
in Kid's piracy. But theſe proſecutions ſerved only 


to brighten the innocency of thoſe againſt whom 
they were brought; for the impeached Lords were 
honourably acquitted. by their Peers. 


—_ 


Lord Bellomont's commiſſion was publiſhed in Aiminiftration 
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council on the day of his arrival; Colonel Fletcher, Bellomont, 


„ 


who ſtill remained Governor under the proprietors April 1638. 
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ſylvania, and Lieutenant-Governor Nanfan 
The members of the council were, 


SEV nets LES 1 
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Frederick Philipſe, William Smith 


= $78 40S 2 
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— r After the Earl had diſpatched Captain John 
Shuyler, and Dellius, the Dutch miniſter of Al- 


the receipt of the money for protections, bur ſaid 


1 | 2 
* . 1 
% , F 


t was in virtue of a late Act of Aſſembly, allow- 
ming privateers on“ their giving ſecutity; but he de- 1 
= 0 by nied the receipt of any money from known pirates. 
| , One Weaver” was admitted at this time int tb. 
* comncil-chamber, and a&ted_ in the "quality of 
_ "King's Council, and in anſwer to Mr Nicoll, de- | 
nied that there was any ſuch Act of Aflembly. as 
he mentioned. After conſidering the Whole mat- 
ter, the Council adviſed his Excellence to ſend 
Fletcher home, but to try Nicoll here, becauſe his 
cette would not bear the expence of a trial in 
3 England. Their advice was never carried into 
„ "extcution, which was probably owing to a want 
of evidence againſt the parties accuſed. It is ne- 
25 rr vertheleſs certain, that the pirates were frequently 
„in the Sound, and ſupplied with proviſions by the 


_= 
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afterwards, were ſo infatuated with a notion that 


the pirares buried great quantities of money along 
the coaſt, that there is ſcarce a point of land, or 
an iſland, without the marks of their auri ſacra 
fames. Some credulous people have ruined them- - 


ſelves by theſe reſearches, and propag ted a thou- 
ſapd idle fables, Current to this day, among our 


country farmers. 


As Fletcher, tlicough the whole of his admini- 


| ſtration, had been entirely influenced by the ene- 


mies of Leiſler; nothing could be more agreeable 


to the numerous adherents of that unhappy man, 

than the Earl's diſaffection to the late Goxernor. * =Y 
It was for this reaſon, they immediately deyoanlnn- 
| themſelves to his Lordſhip, as the head of hein 
| party. 1 


The majority of the nber of the council 


| were Fletcher's friends, and there needed nothing 


more to render them obnoxious to his Lordſhip. 


Leiſler's .advocates, at the fame time, mortally 
hated them; not only becauſe they had imbrued 
their hands in the blood of the principal men of 


their party, but alſo becauſe they had engroſſed the 
ſole confidence of the late Governor, and brought 
he. his reſentment upon them. Hence, at the 

tnencement . of the Earl's. adminiſtration, the 


"members of the council had every thing to fear; 
i while the party they had depreſſed, began once 

again torect its head under the ſmiles Fs Goper- | 
nor, who was fond of their aid, as they were ſoli- 


citous to conciliate his favour: Had the Earl 


countenanced the enemies, as well as the friends of 
Leeiſler, which he might have done, his adminiſtration f 
would doubtleſs have been eaſier to himſelf and ad- 


vantageous to the Province. But his inflexible 


averſion to F letcher prevented his acting with that 
b danerstson, which was Ny to enable him to 
| K 


- govern 


| 129 
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_ govern both parties. The fire of his temper ap- 
wigs very early, on his ſuſpending Mr. Nicol] 
from the board of council, and obliged him to en- 
1 into recognizance in 2000l. to anſwer for his 
May 18, 1698. conduct relating to the protections. But his ſpeech 
| to the New Aſſembly, convened on the 18th of 
May, gave the fulleſt evidence of his abhorrence of 
the late adminiſtration. _ Philip French was choſen 
. Speaker, and waited upon his Excellency with the 
- houſe, when his Lordſhip ſpoke to them in the 
following manner: | SDS, | 
Lord Bello- I cannot but obſerve to you, what a legacy my 
mont's (pee. ce predeceſſor has left me, and what difficulties to 
eie ſtruggle with; a divided people, an empty purſe, 
_ * a few miſerable; naked, halt-ſtarved ſoldiers, not 
“half the number the King allowed pay for: The 
<« fortifications, and even the Governor's houſe, very 
much out of repair, and in a word the whole go- 
& ycrnment out of frame. It hath been repreſent- 
«© ed to the Government in England, that this pro- 
* vince has been a noted receptacle of virates, and 
te the trade of it under no reſtriction, but the acts 
of trade violated by the negle& and connivance 
s of thoſe, whoſe duty it was to have prevented it.” 


After this introduction, he puts them in mind 
that the revenue was near dog ne It would be 
E 


hard, ſays he, if I that come among you with an 
C honeſt mind, and a reſolution to be juſt to your 
? intereſt, ſhould meet with greater difficulties, in 
< the diſcharge of his Majeſty's ſervice, than thoſe 
e that have gone before me. I will take care there 
& ſhall be no miſapplication of the public money. 
I will pocket none of it myſelf, nor ſhall there be 
« any embezzlement by others; but exact ac- 
$ counts ſhall be given you, when, and as often, 
22 4 
8 It was cuſtomary with Fletcher, to be preſent in 
he field, to influence elections; and as the 2 5 


„ tip go atennd moos woes 
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bly conſiſted, at this time, of but nineteen mem- 
bers, they were too eaſily influenced to ſerve the 


private ends of a faction. For that reaſon, his 


Lordſhip was warm in a ſcheme of increaſing their 
number, at preſent, to thirty, and ſo, in propor- 
tion, as the colony became more populous; and 
hence we find the following clauſe in his ſpeech. 
« You cannot but know, what abuſes have been 
formerly in elections of members to ſerve in the 

« general Aſſembly, which tends to the ſub- 

« verſion of your liberties. I do therefore re- 


„ commend the making of a law to provide 


« againſt it.“ | | on 
The houſe, tho? unanimous in a hearty addreſs. 
of thanks to the governor for his ſpeech, could 
ſcarce agree upon any thing elſe. It was not till 
the beginning of June, before they had finiſhed the 


* 


controverſies relating to the late turbulent elec- he amy 


tions; and even then ſix members ſeceded from the diſohed June 
houſe, which ob!1ged his Excellency to diſſolve the“ "Ow 
aſſembly on the 14th of June, 169% About the Two members 
fame time, the Governor diſmiffed two of the a. Anneli. 


are diſmiſted. 


council; Pinhorne, for diſreſpectful words of the 
King; and Brook, the Receiver. General, who 


was alſo turned out of that office, as well as re- ” 
moved from his place on the benen. Exchange of 
In July, the diſputes with the French, concern: nt Trench or 
ing theexchanging of priſoners, obliged his Excel- Cad. | 
lency to go up to Albany. When the Harl ſent the 
account of the concluſion of the peace to the Go- - 


vernor of Canada, all the French . in our 


cuſtody, were reſtored, and as to thoſe among the 
Indians, he promiſed to order them to be ſafeſy eſ- 
corted to Montreal. His Lordſhip then added, 


Il doubt not, Sir, that you, on your part, will 


alſo iſſue an order to relieve the ſubjects of the 
King, captivated during the war, whether 


oY 


* Chriſtians or Indians.” 


s *% 
A 
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The Count, fearful of being drawn into an im- 
plicit acknowledgment, that the Five Nations were 
ſubject to the Engliſh Crown, demanded the 
French priſoners, among the Indians, to be brought 
to Montreal; threatening, at the ſame time, to 


continue the war againſt the confederates, if they 
did not comply with his requeſt, After the Ear!'s - 
interview with them, he wrote a ſecond letter * to 

the Count informing him, that they had importu-- 


- nately begged to continue under the protection of 

_ the Engliſh crown, profeſſing an inviolable ſub. 
jection and fidelity to his Majeſty; and that the 
Five Nations were always confidered as ſubjects, 
Which, ſays, his Lordſhip, can be manifeſted to 


ce all the world by authentic and ſolid proofs.” 


His Lordſhip added, that he would not ſuffer them 
to be inſulted, and threatens to execute the laws of 
England upon the miſſionaries, if they continued 
any longer in the Five Cantons. A reſolute ſpi- 
Tit runs through the whole letter, which concludes 
in theſe words: * if it is neceſſary, I will arm 
every man in the provinces, under my govern- 
ment, to oppoſe you; and redreſs the injury 


that you may perpetrate againſt our Indians.“ 


The Count, in his anſwer, propoſed to refer the 
diſpute to the commiſſaries, to be appointed ac- 
cording to the treaty of Ryſwick + ; but the Earl 
continued the claim, inſiſting that the French pri- 
ſoners ſhould be delivered up at Albany. 


__ * Charlevoix has publiſhed both theſe letters, at large, to- 
gether with Count Frontenac's Anſwer. I have had no op- 
portunity of enquiring into the Jeſuit's integrity, in theſe 
tranſcripts, being unable to find his Lordſhip's letters in the 
'+ The Count miſunderſtood the treaty. No proviſion was 
made by it for commiſſaries to ſettle the limits between the 
Engliſh and French poſſeſſions, but only to examine and de- 
3 the controverted rights and pretenfions to Hudſon s 

a. „5 , IS ae 
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' The French Count dying while this matter was _ 
e controverted, Monſieur De Callieres, his ſuceeſſor, tenac. 
fo ſent Ambaſſadors the next year, to Onondaga, there 
it to regulate the exchange of priſoners, which was 
0 accompliſhed without the Earl's conſent; —_— RP 
y - the important point in diſpute, remained unſectled, <= 2 nn 
5 s The Teſuir Bruyas, who oe upon this embaſlage, . wh 
to offered to live at Onondaga; but the Indians re- 
u- fuſed his belt, ſaying that Corlear, or the Governor 
of W of New York, had already offered them mini ers 
b- for their inſtruction. | f 
he Great alterations were made in council, at his Xa 
8, Excellency's return from Albany. Bayard, Mein- of New York. 
to vielle, Willet, Townly, and Lawrence, were all 
. ſuſpended on the 28th of September; and Colonel 
m Abraham Depeyſter, Robert Livingſton, and Sa- | 
of muel Staats, called to that board. The next day, 
ed Frededrick Philipſe, reſigned his ſeat, and Robert 
pi- Walters was ſworn in his ſtead. | 
The new aſſembly, of which James Grabarn was 2 20 ao 


bly in March 
choſen . Speaker, met in the ſpring. His Excel- 65 5 8 


lency ſpoke to them on the 21ſt of March, 1699. 
As the late aſſembly was principally compoſed 
of Anti-Leiſlerians, ſo this conſiſted, almoſt en- 
tirely, of the oppoſite party. The elections were 
attended with great outrage and tumult, and many 
a made relating to the returns; but as 
braham Governeur, who had been Secretary to 
Leiſler, got returned for Orange County, and was h 
very active in the houſe®, all the petitions were 
rejected without ceremony. NE . 5 
Among the principal acts, paſſed at this ſeſſion, AR: of 1 9 
there was one for indemnifying thoſe who were ex- II. 
cepted out of the general pardon in 1691 ; another 


2 àgainſt pirates; one for the ſettlement of Mil- 
1 de- borne” 8 eſtate ; and another to raiſe fifteen hundred 


\ 


| * Mr. Govemeur 3 Milborne' 5 widow. 
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UN" pounds, as a preſent to his Lordſhip, and five 0 
hundred pounds for the Lieutenant-Governor, his 
kinſman. Beſides which, the revenue was conti— 
nued for ſix years longer. A neceſſary law was 
alſo made for the regulation of elections, contain. 
. ing the ſubſtance of the Engliſh ſtatutes of 8 Hen. 
* VI. Chap. VII. and the 7 and 8 Will. III. 
Reduction of This aſſembly took, alſo, into conſideration 
great hae ha ſundry extravagant grants of land, which Colonel 1 
| been improvi- Fletcher had made to ſeveral of his favourites, 
—_ 2 8255 Among theſe, two grants to Dellius, the Dutch 
; miniſter, and one to Nicholas Bayard, were the 
moſt conſiderable. Dellius was one of the Com- Ml. | 
miſſioners for Indian affairs, and had fraudulent- - 
ly obtained the Indian deeds, according to which | 
the patents had been granted. One of the grants 
iacluded all the lands within twelve miles on the 
Eaſt ſide of Hudſon's river, and extended twenty 
miles in length, from the North bounds of Saragh- 
toga. The fecand patent, which was granted to 
him in company. with Pinhorne, Bancker, and 
others, contained all the lands within two miles on 
the Mohawks river, and along its banks to the ex- 
3 * tent of fifty miles. Bayard's grant was alſo for 
lands in that country, and very extravagant. cn 


7's Bellomont, who juſtly thought theſe great patents: 
with the trifling annual reſervation of a few bein \ 
would impede the ſettlement of the country, J 
well as alienate the affections of our Indian allies, 
- wiſely-procured recommendatory inſtructions from 
the Lords Juſtices, for vacating thoſe patents, 
| which was now regularly accompliſhed by a law, 
and Dellius thereby ſuſpended from his miniſte- 
CY ear meine od 77, e 
The Earl having thus carried all his points at 
SN, New-York, ſet ont for Boſton in June, where, 
©. = afterhe had ſettled his ſalary, and apprehended the 
| pirate Kidd, he returned here again in — 
| | : e 0 
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the ſummer of the vear 1700, and then indeed 


in equal perplexity, for they adjourned from day 
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The revenue ae, ſettled for ſix years, his 3 ſow 
. | N ame 6 
Lordſhip had no occaſion to meet the aſſembly till ſembiy in 1700 · » 


14 


little elſe was done, than to paſs a few laws. Ohe 
5 L A law againſt 


for hanging every Popiſh prieſt wa. came volun- popith Pries. 
. rarily into the Province, which was decaſioned by | 


the great number of French Jeſuits, who were con- 
tiaually practiſing upon our Indians. By another, 
proviſion was made tor erecting a fort in the coun- 


try of the Onondagas, but as this was repealed a 


few months after the King's providing for that 
purpoſe, ſo the former continues, as it for ever 9g? — 
ou in full force to this . | 


» 4 - 


The Earl was a man of art and polite manner 


and being a mortal enemy to the French, as well _. 
as a lover of liberty, he would doubtleſs have been}, * 


Death of the 


of conſiderable ſervice to the Colony; but he died\za of hehe. 


here on the 5th of March in 1701, when he was ont, in March | 
but juſt become. acquainted with the Colony. GE 


' The Earl of Bellomont's death was the ſource of biſputes con- 2 4 


new troubles, for Nanfan, the Lieutenant-Gover4 cerning the de- 


has . ES A volution of the Si 20 \ 
nor, being then abſent in Barbadoes, high diſſ powers of go- S - | 


pute aroſe among the Counſellors, concerning the V*raments ; - ” ca > 


exerciſe of the powers of government. Abraha 

de Peyſter, Samuel Staats, Robert Walters, and 
Thomas Weaver, who ſided with the party that 
adhered to Leiſler, inſiſted that the Government 


was devolved upon the council, who had a right to 


act by a majority of voices; but Colonel Smith con- 


tended that all the powers of the late Governor} O 


were devolved upon him, as preſident, he being 


the eldeſt member of that board. Coloręl Schuy- 


ler and Robert Livingſton, who did not arrive in 
town till the 21ſt of March, joined Mr. Smith, 
and refuſed to appear at the council-board, till 
near the middle of April. The aſſembly, which 
was convened on the ſecond of that month, were 


to 
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co day, waiting the iſſue of this rupture. Both 
Revclution of Parties continuing inflexible, thoſe members, who 
the houſe of Af. Oppoſed Colonel Smith, ſent down to the houſe a 
iembly there= repreſentation of the controverſy, aſſigning a num- 
pon. 4 . . 
| ber of reaſons for the fitting of the aſſembly, which 
the houſe. took into their conſideration, and on 
the 16th of April reſolved, that the execution of 
the Earl's commiſſion and inſtructions, in the ab- 
| ſence of the Lieutenant-Governor, was the right 
of the council by majority of voices, and not of 
Confirmaticn of any ſingle member of that board; and this was af. 
it by the Lords terwards the opinion of the lords of trade. The 


80 


of Trade. A 823 OE" WOES $ 
4 diſputes, neverthelefs, continuing in the council 
ſtrenuouſly ſupported by Mr. Livingſton, the houſe, 

on the 19th of April, thought proper to adjourn 
themſelves to the firſt Tueſday in June. 

rt In this interval, on the 19th of May, John 


Governor Nan- Nanfan, the Lieutenant-Governor arrived, and 


che Province in ſettled the controverſy, by taking upon himſelf 


May, 201. the ſupreme command. f Wo 
Upon Mr. Nanfan's arrival, we had the agree- 


. 


able news, that the King had given two thouſand 
pounds- ſterling for the defence of Albany and 
Ichenectady, as well as five hundred pounds more 
for erecting a fort in the country of the Onondagas. 
And, not long after, an ordinance was iffued, 

: agreeable to the ſpecial direction of the Lords of 
8 Trade, for erecting a court of chancery, to ſit the 
cery, in 1501. firſt Thurſday in every month. By this ordinance 

the powers of the Chancellor were veſted in the 
Governor and Council, or any two of that board: 
Commiſſions were alſo granted, appointing maſters, 
clerks, and a regiſter: ſo that this court was com- 

_ pleatly organized on the 2d of September 1501. 

Atwood, who was then Chief Juſtice of the 
ſapreme, court, was now ſworn of the council. 

Abraham de Peyſter and Robert Walters were his 


aſſiſt · 
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aſſiſtants on the bench; and the former was alſo 


made deputy auditor-general, under Mr. Blaith- 


wait. Sampſon Shelton Broughton was the attor- 
ney-general, and came into that office when At- 
wood took his ſeat on the bench, before the de- 
ceaſe of Lord Bellomont. Both theſe had their 
commiſſions from England, The Lieutenant-Go- 


vernor, and the major part of the board of coun- 


cil, together with the ſeveral officers above named, 
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The Lieutenant 


being ſtrongly in the intereſt of the Leiſlerian par- Gref df. 


ty, it was not a little ſurpriſing, that Mr. Nanfan ſolves the aſſem- 
bly, June 1, 


diſſolved the late aſſembly on the iſt of June laſt. r. 
GBreat were the ſtruggles at the enſuing elections, 
which, however, generally prevailed in favour of 
thoſe who joined Leiſler at the revolution: And 


hence, when the new aſſembly met on the 19th of A new Aftem- 


their ſpeaker. Dutcheſs was thought heretofore 
incapable of bearing the charge of a repreſentation : 


but the people of that county, now animated by 
the heat of the times; ſent Jacob Rutſen and 
Adrian Garretſen to repreſent them in aſſembly. 
Mr. Nanfan, in his ſpeech to the houſe, informs 
them of the memorable grant made to the crown, 
on the 19th of July, by the Five Nations, of a 
voaſt tract of land, to prevent the neceſſity of their 
ſubmiting to the French in caſe of a war; that his 
Majeſty had given our of his exchequer two thou- 
ſand five hundred pounds ſterling for forts, and 


eight hundred pounds to be laid out in preſents to 
the Indians; and that he had alſo ſettled a ſalary of 
three hundred pounds on a Chief Juſtice, and one 


hundred and fifty pounds on the Attorney-Gene- 


ral, who were both now arrived here. 
The fire of contention, which had lately appeared 


Avguſt 1701, Abraham Governeur was elected for 3 29 


Salaries ſe ted 
on the Chief 
Juſtice and At- 
torney Generals 


in the tumultuous elections, blazed out afreſh in pigeations in 
the houſe. Nicoll, the late Counſellor, got him- the Aſembly. 


ſelf 


. ant . 7/1r 


r 
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ſelf elected for Suffolk, and was in hopes of being 


| ſeated in the chair: but Abrabam 'Governeur was 


choſen ſpeaker. Several members contended, that 


he, being an alien, was unqualified for that ſtation, 
To this it was anſwered, that he was in the Pro- 
vince in the year 1683, at the time of paſſing an 


act 10 naturalize all the free inhabitants, profeſſing 
the chriſtian religion; and that for this reaſon, the 


ſame objection againſt him had been over - ruled at 


Violent pro- 


ceedings againſt 
Mr. Livingſton, 


the laſt aſſembly. In return for this attack, Go- 
verneur diſputed Nicoll's right of ſiting as a mem- 


ber of that houſe. And ſucceeding in a reſolve, 


that he and Mr. Weſſels, who had been returned 
for Albany, were both unqualified according to 


the late act, they being neither of them reſidents in 


the reſpective counties for which they were choſen. 


This occaſioned an imprudent ſeceſſion df ſeven 
members, who had joined the intereſt of Mr. Nicoll; 


which gave their adverſaries an opportunity 
to expell them, and introduce others in their 
ſtead. g V'mß 

Among the: firſt oppoſers of Captain Leiſler, 
none was more conſiderable than Mr. Livingſton. 
The meaſures of the convention at Albany were 


very much directed by his advice; and he was pe- 


culiarly obnoxious to his adverſaries, becanſe he 
was a man of ſenſe and reſolution, two qualifica- 


tions rarely to be found united in one perſon at that 
day. Mr, Livingſton's intimacy * with the late 


Earl, had, till this time, been his defence, againſt 


the rage of the party which he had formerly op- 


poſed ; but as that Lord was now dead, and Mr. 
Livingſton's conduct in council, in favour of Co- 


Jonel Smith, had given freſh provocation to his 


enemies, they were fully bent upon his deſtruction. 


It was in execution of this ſcheme, that as ſoon as 
the diſputed elections were over, the houſe pro- 


ceeded 
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ceeded to examine the ſtate of the publick accounts, 
which they partly began at the late aſſembly, 


The pretence was, that he refuſed to account 
for the publick monies he had formerly received 
out of the exciſe ; upon which, a committee of 


both houſes adviſed the paſſing a bill to confiſcate 


his eſtate, unleſs he agreed to account by a certain 
day. But inſtead of this, an act was afterwards 


paſſed to oblige him to account for a ſum amount- 
ing to. near eighteen thouſand pounds. While this 


matter was tranſacting, a new complaint was for- 
ged, and he was ſummoned before another com- 
mittee of both houſes, relating to his procuring 
the Five Nations to ſignify their deſire that he 


ſhould be ſent home to ſollicit their affairs. The 
_ criminality of this charge can be ſeen only through 
the partial opticks, with which his enemies then 


aned his behaviour. Beſides, there was no evi- 
dence to ſupport it, and therefore the committee 
required him to purge himſelf by his own oath. 
Mr. Livingſton, who was better acquainted with 


Engliſh law and liberty, than to countenance a.” 


practice ſo odious, rejected the inſolent demand 
with diſdain; upon which the houſe, by advice of 


the committee, addreſſed the Lieutenant-Govenor, 
to pray his Majeſty to remove him from his offiee 


of Secretary of Indian affairs, and that the Gover- 


nor, in the mean time, would ſuſpend him from 
the exerciſe of his commiſſion “. 


It was at this favourable conjecture, that Jacob 
Leiſler's petition to the King, and his Majeſty's 


letter to the late Earl of Bellomont, were laid be- 
fore the aſſembly. Leifler, diſpleaſed with the re- 


* Mr. Livingſton's reaſon for not accounting was truly un- 
anſwerable; his books and vouchers were taken into the 
Hands of the Government, and detained from him. | 
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port of the Lords of Trade, that his father and his 
Captain Teiſler's brother Milborne Had ſuffered according to law, 


agat1tainder is re- 


verſed by Ad of laid his caſe before the parliament, and dbtained 

Parliament» an act to reverſe the attainder. After which, he 
applied to the King, complaining that his father 
had diſburſed about four thouſand pounds, in pur- 
chaſing arms and forwarding the reyolution; in 
' conſequence of which he procured the followin 
letter to Lord Bellomont, dated at Whitehall the 
6th of F ebruary Wee og 700. 

p 


25 My Lok, 


HE King bring. moved upon the petition 
| of Mr. Jacob Leiſler, and having a gra- 
> © cious ſenſe of his father's ſervices and ſufferings, 
and the ill circumſtances the petitioner is there- 
by reduced to, his Majeſty is pleaſed to direct, 
that the ſame be tranſmitted to your Lorgſhip, 
and that you recommend his caſe to the general 
« aſſembly of New-York, being the only place, 
where he can be relieved, and the prayer of his 
„ petition complyed with, 1 am, 


* My Lord, your Lordſhip's | 
„ * Moſt obedient and humble ſervant, 


” FIG Jxusxv. “ 


. Proceediogsof As ſoon as this letter and the petition were 
bret ofen. brought into the houſe, a thouſand pounds were 
Leises family. ordered to be levied for the benefit of Mr Leiſler, 
| as well as ſeveral ſums for other perſons, by a bill 

for paying the debts of the government; which,“ 
nevertheleſs did not paſs into a law, till the next 


: ſeſſion. | VP thing hn was done at this meet- 
| 8 
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' 


ing of the aſſembly, which continued till the 18th 


of October, was under the influence of a party 
ſpirit; and nothing can be a fuller evidence of it, 
than an incorrect, impertinent, addrefs to his Ma- 
jeſty, which was drawn up by the houſe, at the 
cloſe of the ſeſſion, and ſigned by fourteen of the 


members. It contains a tedious narrative of their 


proceedings, relating to the diſputed elections, and 


concludes with a little incenſe, to regale ſome of 


the then principal agents in the public affairs, in 
theſe Wrns?s⸗ 7 E 


«© This neceſſary account of ourſelves and our 


„ unhappy diviſions, which we hope the modera- 
“tion of our Lieutenant-Governor, the wiſdom 
* and prudence of William Atwood, Eſq. our 


“Chief Juſtice, and Thomas Weaver, Eſq. your 
+ Majeſty's Collector and Receiver-General, might 


„ have healed, we lay before your Majeſty with 


<< all humility, and deep ſenſe of your Majeſty's _ 
« goodneſs to us, lately expreſſed in ſending over 


.*© ſo excellent a perſon to be our Chief Juſtice.” 


The news of the King's having appointed J. ord dere tothe : 
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King and Par- 


Cornbury to ſucceeed the Earl of Bellomont, ſo liament, promo« 


ſtrongly animated the hopes of the Anti-Leiflerian deb he op- 


to the King, the Parliament, and Lord Cornbury, 


which were cribed at a tavern kept by one 
_ - Hutchins, an alderman of the city of New-York. 
In that to his Majeſty, they aſſured him, That 
the late differences were not grounded on a 
e regard to his intereſt, but the corrupt deſigns of 
* thoſe who laid hold on an opportunity to enrich 
.*© themſelves by the ſpoils of their neighbours.” 


The petition to the Parliament ſays, that Leiſler 


and his adherents gained the fort, at the revolution, 


without any oppoſition; that he oppreſſed and im- 


priſoned 


| poſite party. 
party, that about the commencement of the year 


1702, Nicholas Bayard promoted ſeveral addreſſes 


" 
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1 priſoned the people without cauſe, plundered them 


of their goods, and compelled them to flee their 


. country, tho' they were well affected to the Prince 
of Orange. That the Earl of Bellomont appointed 
indigent ſheriffs, who returned ſuch members to 

the Aſſembly as were unduly elected, and in his 
Lordſhip'szefteem. That he Rm many from 


the Board of Council, who were faithful ſervants of 


the Crown, introducing his own tools in their 
ſtead. Nay they denied the authority of the late 
Aſſembly, and added, that the houſe had bribed 
both the Lieutenant-Governor and the Chief Juſ- 


tice; the one to paſs their bills, and the other to 
defend the legality of their proceedings. A third 


aaddreſs was prepared to be preſented to Lord Corn- 
bury, to congratulate his arrival, as well as pre- 
poſſeſs him in their favour, as to prejudice him 


againſt the oppoſite party. c 
Nothing could have a more natural tendency to 

excite the wrath of the Lieutenant-Governor, and 

the revenge of the Council and Aſſembly, than 


the reflections contained in thoſe ſeveral ad- 
dreſſes. Nanfan had no ſooner received intel. 


ligence of them than he ſummoned Hutchins | 


to deliver them up to him, and upon his re- 
fuſal commited him to jail, on the igth of 
January; the next day Nicholas Bayard, Rip 
Van Dam, Philip French, and Thomas Wen- 
ham, hot with party zeal, ſent an imprudent 


addreſs to the Lieutenant-Governor, boldly juſ- 


tifying the legality of the addreſs, and demand- 
ing his diſcharge out of cuſtody. I have be- 
fore taken notice, that upon Sloughter's arrival 


in 1691, an act was paſſed, to recognize the 


right of King William and Queen Mary to the 


ſovereignty of this Province. At the end of 


that law, a clauſe was added in theſe words, 


« That 
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« That whatſoever perſon or perſons. ſhall, by E 
« any manner of ways, or upon any pretence 
« whatſoever, endeavour, by force of arms, or 
5 _« otherwiſe, to diſturb. the peace, good and 
ce quiet of their Majeſties government, as it is 
nc eſtabliſhed, ſhall be deemed and eſteemed "i 
« as. rebels and traitors unto their Majeſties, 
« and incur the pains, penalties, and forfeitures, - „ 
as the laws of England have for ſuch of- 
« fences made and provided.” Under pretext 
of this law, which Bayard himſelf had been per- 
ſonally concerned in enacting, Mr. Nanfan if, ure 
ſued a warrant for committing him to jail as a Mr. Nicholas 
_ traitor on the 21ſt of January; and left the mob Ten, lan- 
ſhould interpoſe, a company of ſoldiers, for aar, 2702: | 
week after, conſtantly guarded the priſon. _ N 
T hrough the uncertainty of the time of Lord | 
Corbury's arrival, Mr. Nanfan choſe to bring 
the priſoner to Ris Trial, as ſoon as poſſible; 
and for that purpoſe iſſued a commiſſion of Oyer 
and Terminer, on the 12th of February, to 
Willian Atwood, the Chief Juſtice, and Abra- He is tried and 


convicted of 


ham De _Peyſter and Robert Walters, who were e 


{ 
i 
| 

4 

” 
N 

* 

| 

' 
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the puilne judges: of the ſupreme court; and, 2 779% 
not long after Bayard was arraigned, indicted, 
tried, and convicted of, High Treaſon. Seve- 
ral reaſons were afterwards offered in arreſt> of 
Judgment ; bur as the priſoner was unfortunate- 
ly in the hands of an enraged party, Atwood 
2 over-ruled what was offered, and condemned him 
to death on the 16th of March. As the pro- 
' ceſs of his trial has been long. fince printed in 
the State Trial at large, 1 leave the reader to 
his own remarks upon the conduct of the x 
Judges, who are generally accuſed of partiality. 
Bayard applied to Mr. Nanfan for a reprieve, 
till * Majeſty” 8 2 DIM be known ; and 
obtained 
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4 & obtained it, not without great difficulty, nor till 
after a ſeeming confeſſion of guilt was extorted. 
| Hatchins, who was alſo convicted, was bailed up- 
on the payment of forty pieces of eight to the 
ſheriff; but Bayard, who refuſed to procure him the 
- © __ gift of a farm of about fifteen hundred pounds 

: Value, was not releaſed from his confinement till 
after the arrival of Lord Cornbury, who not only 

gave his conſent to an act for reverſing the late at- 

tainders, but procured the Queen's confirmation 

of it, upon their giving ſecurity according to the 

EI advice of Sir Edward Northey, not to bring any 
Aiutts againſt thoſe who were concerned in their pro- 
ſecution; which the Attorney-General thought 

| Proper, as the act ordained all the proceedings to 

be obliterated. | 55 
Eretion of a After theſe trials, Nanfan erected a Court of Ex- 

| =—_ Excbe- chequer, and again convened the Aſſembly, who 
| thanked him for his late meaſures, and paſſed an 
act to out-law Philip French, and Thomas Wen- 
ham, who abſconded upon Bayard's commitment; 
another to augment the number of repreſentatives, 
and ſeveral others, which were, all but one, af- 
terwards repealed by Queen Anne. During this 
ſeſſion, Lord Cornbury being daily expected, the 
Lieutenant Governor ſuſpended Mr. Livingſton 
from his ſeat in council, and thus continued to 
- aber Leifler's party, to the end of his adminiſtra- 
| tion. | NE 2 5 
Tord Cornbu- Lord Cornbury's arrival quite opened a new 
' His, 3702, ſcene. His father, the Earl of Clarendon, ad. 

ö bhered to the cauſe of the late abdicated King, and 
always refuſed the oaths both to King William 
and Queen Anne. But the ſon recommended him- 
ſelf at the Revolution, by appearing very early 
for the Prince of Orange, being one of the firſt 
officers that deſerted King James's army. King 
WC W lliam 
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William, in gratitude for his ſervices, gave him 
a commiſſion for this government, which upon the 
death of the King, was renewed by Queen Anne, 
who at the ſame time, appointed him to the chief 
command of New Jerſey, the government of which 
the proprietors had lately ſurrendered into her hands. 
As Lord Cornbury came to this province, in very | 
indigent circumſtances, hunted out of England by * 
a hoſt of hungry creditors, he was bent upon get- 
ing as much money, as he could ſqueeze out of the 
* Purſes of an impoveriſhed people. His talents _ 
were, perhaps, not ſuperior to the moſt inconſider- 
| able of his -ledecefiiirs but in his zeal for the 
Church he was ſurpaſſed by none. With theſe 
bright qualifications he began his adminiſtration on 
the 3d of May, 1702, aſſiſted by a council con- 


ſiſting of the following members, 


„William Atwood, „Thomas Weaver, 
William Smith, © Sampſon Shelton Broughton, 
Peter Schuyler, Wolfgang William Romar, 


Samuel Staatt, & Gerardus Beekman, 


11 e Peyſter x William Lawrence, 
Robert Walters, x Rip Van Dam. 


His Lordſhip, without_the leaſt diſguiſe, eſ- 
7 povſing the Anti: Eillexrian Faction, Atwood, the 
Chiet Juſtice, and Weaver, who acted in quality 
of Solicitor-General, thought proper to retire 
from his frowns to Virginia, whence they ſailed 1 : 
to England: the former concealing himſelf under: = 
the name of Jones, while the latter called him. THEO 
ſelf Jackſon. Colonel . Heathcote and Doctor 
Bridges ſucceeded in their places at the Coun- 
JJ 5 : 
The following ſummer was remarkable for 4 great ficks 
: . 3 . > [neſs in the eit 
an uncommon mortality, which prevailed in the orf New York." 
city. of New York, and makes a grand epoch 
e | A among 
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among our inhabitants, diſtinguiſhed by the 
time of the great ſickneſs*.” On this oc- 
caſion Lord Cornbury had his reſidence and 
court at Jamaica, a pleaſant village on Long. 
Iſland, diſtant about twelve miles from the 
+> 31 > OO 5 1 . 
Diſputes about The inhabitants of Jamaica conſiſted, at that 
1 time, partly of original Dutch planters, but 
lage on Long- moſtly of New England emigrants, - encouraged 
iſland. ;o ſettle there, after the ſurrender, by the Duke 
of York's conditions for Plantations, one of 
which was in theſe: words: That every town- 
de ſhip ſhould. be obliged. to pay their own mi- 
„ niſters, according to ſuch agreements as they 
% ſhould. make with him; the miniſter being 
elected by the major part of the houſholders 
& and inhabitants of the town.” Theſe: people 
had erected an edifice for the worſhip of God, 
and enjoyed a handſome donation. of a parſon- 
age houſe and glebe, for the uſe of their mini- 
Jer, After the miniſtry act was paſſed, by 
Colonel Fletcher, in 1693, a few Epiſcopalians 
crept into the town, and viewed the Preſby- 
terian Church with a jealous eye. The town 
vote, in virtue of which the building had been 
erected, contained no clauſe to prevent its being 
hereafter engroſſed by any other ſect. The 
. epiſcopal party, who knew this, formed a de- 
liign of ſeizing the edifice for themſelves, which 
they ſhortly after carried into execution, by en- 
tering the chureh between the morning and 
evening ſervice, while the Preſbyterian Miniſter 
and his congregation were in perfect ſecurity, un- 
fuſpicious or the zeal of their adverſaries, and a 


* 


\ 


The feyer killed almoſt every patient ſeized with it, and 

aas brought here in a veſſel, from St. Thomas, in the Welt 
| Indies, an iland remarkable for contagious diſeaſes. ©@ 
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fraudulent ejectment, on a day conſecrated to ſa- 


cred reit. 7 „ 
Excat outrage enſued among the people, for the 
contention. being. pro aris & Focis, was animating. 


and important. The original proprietors of the 


houſe tore up the ſeats, and afterwards got the key 


and the poſſeſſion of the church, which were ſhortly 
after again taken from them by force and vio- 
lence. In theſe controverſies the Governor abeted 
the epiſcopal zealots, and haraſſed the others 
by numberleſs proſecutions, heavy fines, and 
long impriſonments; through fear of which, 


many, who had been active in the diſpute, fled 


our, of the province. Lord Cornbury's noble 
deſcent and education ſhquld have prevented 
him from taking part in ſo ignominious à qua- 
rel; but his Lordſhip's ſenſe of honour and juſ- 
tice. was as weak and indelicate, as his bigotry 
was rampant and uncontroulable: and hence we 
find him guilty of an act complicated of a num- 
ber of vices, which no man could have perpe- 


trated without violence to the very ſlighteſt re- 


mains of generoſity and juſtice. When his Ex- Mean and un- 


Preſbyterian Miniſter, lived in the beſt houſe 
in the town, His Lordſhip begged the loan of it 


for the uſe of his own family, and the clergy- 


man put himſelf to no ſmall inconveniencies to 
fayour the Governor's. -requeſt ; but in return 
for the generous benefaction, his Lordſhip per- 
fidiouſly delivered the parſonage-houſe into the 


hands of the epiſcopal party, and encouraged 
one Cardwell, the Sheriff, a mean feltew, who 
afterwards put an end to his own life, to ſeize. 
upon the Glebe, which he ſurveyed into lots, 
and farmed for the benefit of the epiſcopal 


church. Theſe tyrannical meaſures juſtly in- 


flamed 


0 : 9 fuleond 
cellency retired to Jamaica, one Hubbard, the 57 Lend wa. 
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flamed the indignation of the injured ſufferers, 
and that again the more embittered his Lordſhip 

againſt them. They reſented, and he proſecuted ; 
nor did he confine his pious rage to the people of 
Jamaica. He deteſted all who were of the ſame 
denomination ; nay, averſe to every ſect except 
his own, he inſiſted that neither the miniſters 
nor ſchoolmaſters of the Dutch, the moſt nu- 
merous perſuaſion in the province, had a right 
to preach or inſtruft without his gubernatorial 


his unauthoritative rule. A general account of 

his Lordſhip's ſingular zeal, is preſerved under 

the title of the Watch Tower, in a number of 

papers publiſhed in the New-York Weekly Mer- 

7 cury for the year 1735. : 5 | 
A new Aſem- While his excellency was exerting his bigotry, 
2 during the ſummer ſeaſon, at Jamaica; the elec- 
. tions were carrying on, with great heat, for an 
aſſembly, which met him, at that village, in the 

fall. It conſiſted principally of the party, which 

had been borne down by the Earl of Bellomont 

and his kinſman; and hence wWe find Philip 

French, who had lately been out- lawed, was re- 

turned a repreſentative for New-York, and Wil- 
lam Nicoll elected into the Speaker's chair. Se- 

veral extracts from my Lord's ſpeech are pro- 

| per to be laid before the reader, as a ſpecimen 
Part of Lord Of his temper and deſigns. ** It was an ex- 
Co nbury's im, treme ſurpriſe to me (lays his Lordſhip) to 
pre « find this province, at my landing at New- 
% York, in fuch a convulfion as muſt un- 

„ avoidably occafioned its ruin, if it had been 

c ſuffered to go on a little longer. The many 

„ complaints that were brought to me, againft 

« the perſons I found here in power, ſufficient- 
ly proved againſt them; and the miſerable 
Hy | | Y $ account 
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licence; and ſome of them tamely ſubmitted to 
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accounts I had of the condition of our frontiers 
made me think it convenient to delay my 
meeting you in general aſſembly, till I could 
4“ inform myſelf, in ſome meafyre, of the con- 
dition of this province, that | might be able 
to offer to your conſideration, fome few of 
« thoſe things, which will be neceſſary to be 
% done forthwith, for the defence of the coun- 
2-2 —- | | 

He then recommends their fortifying the port of 
New York, and the frontiers; adding, that he 
found the ſoldiers naked and unarmed: after 


which, he propoſes a militia bill, the erection of 


-publick ſchools, and aa examination of the pro- 
vincial debts and accounts; and not only pro- 
miſes to make a faithful application of the mo- 
nies to be raiſed, but that he would render 


them an acc@unt. . The whole ſpeech is ſweeten- 


ed with this gracious concluſion: _ © Now, 
«© Gentlemen, 1 have no more to trouble you 


„with, but to aſſure you, in the name of the 


4 great Queen of England, my miſtreſs, that 
you may ſafely depend upon all the protec- 


tion that good and faithful ſubjects can de- 


« {ire or expect, from a ſovereign whoſe . great- 


„ eſt delight is the welfare of her people, under 


_ « whoſe auſpicious reign we are ſure to enjoy 
What no nation in the world dares claim but 
the ſubjets of England; I mean, the free 
<«. enjoyment of the beſt religion in the world, 
the full poſſeſſion of all lawful liberty, and 
the undiſturbed enjoyment of our freeholds 
e and properties. Theſe are ſome, of the ma- 
« ny benefits which I take the inhabitants of 


te this province to be well intitled to by the 


4 laws of England; and I am glad of this op- 
L portunity to aſſure you, that as long as I 


* have * 


es 
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66 have the honour to. ſerve the Queen in the 
us government of this province, thoſe laws ſhall 
<<< be put in execution, according to the intent 
with which they were made; that is, for the 
* preſervation and protection of the people, 
and not for their oppreſſion. I heartily re- 
e joice to ſee, that the free choice of the peo- 
ple has. fallen upon Gentlemen, whoſe con- 


« ſtant fidelity to the crown, and cont 


application to the good of their conmey}: 
. ſo univerſally known.“ 7 
The Houſe echoed back an addreſs of high 
compliment to his Lordſhip, declaring, “ That 
being deeply ſenſible of e miſery and ca- 
40 lamity the country lay under at his arrival, 


6 they were not ſufficiently able to expreſs. the 


ſatisfaction they had, both in their aner and 
c and their Px» Moy ty MG 


| Large ſum of Well pleaſed. with a Governor who. headed 


5 their party, the Aſſembly granted him all his 
bly. requeſts; eighteen hundred pounds were raiſed 


for the ſupport of one hundred and eighty men, 


to defend their frontiers, beſides two thouſand 


| pounds: more, as a preſent. towards defraying 
the expences. of his 3 The Queen, by 
her letter of the 20th of April, in the next 


> forbad any ſuch donations for the future. 


t is obſervable, that tho the county of Dutch. 


eſs had no repreſentatives at this Aſſembly, yet 

8 ſuch was then the known indigence of that now ' 
populous and flouriſhing County, that but eigh⸗ 
teen pounds were aportioned for their quota of 3} 


theſe. levies. 


| Beſides the acts gbove-mentioned,: the Houſe : 
A militia ad. brought up a Militia Bill, and continued the re- 


Eftabliſhment of yenue to the 1ſt of May, 1709; and a law paſ- 


Ca 60 tg ſtabliſh, a a rare acgording No 1 
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. 
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his Lordſhip's 1 recommendation. Beſides the 

great harmony that ſubſiſted between the Goo. 

vernour and his Aſſembly, there was nothing = 

remarkable except two reſolves againft the Court : 

of Chancery ereted by Mr. Nanfan, occafion- ii 
cd by a petition of ſeveral difappointed ſuitors, © | 

who were difpleafed with a'decree. The feſo- RXOlutions a | 


gainſt the Court 
of Chancery. 


jutions were in theſe words: That the ſetting 
up a Court of Equity in this Colony, without 
„ conſent of general Aſſembly, is an innovation 
« without any former precedent, inconvenient | 
« and contrary to the Engliſh Law.” And again: 
„ hit the”. Court of Chancery, as. lately e 5 
« ed, and managed here, was and is unwarrant= t 
„ able, a great oppreſſion to the ſubjeR, of pee. 
“ nicious example and - conſequence; that al! 
« proceedings, orders, and decrees in the fame, +: - 
« are, and of right ought to be, declared null 
« and void; and that a Bill be brought im 
« according to theſe two reſolutions,” Which = 
was done: but tho” his Lordſhip was. by © + 
no means diſinclmed; to fix contempt on Nan- 
fan's adminiſtration, yet as this Bill would di- ; + 
miniſh his own power, himſelf being the Chan. 
cellor, the matter was never moved farther, than 
to the order for the ingroſſment of the Bill upon © 
WE GET TE 
Tho” a war was proclaimed by England on 
the Ath of May, 1702, againſt France and Spain, 


— 
. 


* 
— — - 
— 
P 


yet as the five Nations had entered into a treaty 


= 


The "Governor, however, continued his ſollici- srl pet 


15001.of publiek - _ 


Nr 
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April. 1703, with his expectation of an wack 
by ſea, fifteen hundred pounds were raiſed under 
pretence of erecting two batteries at the Nar- 
rows; which, inſtead of being. employed for that 
uſe, his Lordſhip, notwithſtanding the province 
; had expended twenty-two thouſand pounds dur- 
ing the late Peace, was pleaſed to appropriate 
I | to his private adavntage. But let us do him 

the juſtice to confeſs, that while he was robbing 

the publick, he at the ſame time conſented to ſe- 


_ yeral, other — 


er 
- Diſtatiafafion of her | it was owing- to the. extraordidary 


the Aſſembly at 
* ſagacity of the Houſe, or their preſumption chat 


tion of the pub. his Lordſhip was as little to be truſted as any of 


the emolument of- the- 


— 


lick revenue. his predeceſſors, that after voting che above ſum for 


the batteries, they added, that it ſhould be * for 
4 no other uſe whatſover, »I leave the reader 

fo determine. It is certain they now began to ſee the 
danger of throwing the publick money into 
the 1 — of a Receiver - General appointed by the 

Crown, from whence the Governor, by his war- 
rants, might draw it at his pleaſure. To this 
cauſe we muſt aſſign it, that in an addreſs to 
* "his Lordſhip, on the 19th of June, 1703. they 
& deſire and inſiſt, that ſome proper and ſut- 


4 Gcent perſons might be commiſſioned, 154 7 


| * ſurer, for the receiving and paying ſuc 

44 nies now intended to be raiſed for the bel 
« uſe, as a means to obſtruct miſapp 9 5 
« for the future.” Another addreſs was ſent home 
to the Queen, complaining of the ill ſtate of the 

revenue, thro”, the frauds which had formerly 

„„  - ! committed, the better to facilitate the im- 

pPortant geſign of having a treaſurer dependent 


8 
n 


; "Rong pn the Aſſembly. The ſucceſs of Mele meaſures 
a 1 will fat in che a Oe LTH 
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Tho' our frontiers enjoyed the profoundeſt trans. ys 
quility all the next winter, and we had expended. 
thirteen hundred pounds, in ſuporting one hun- 
died fuzileers about Albany, beſides the four inde- 
ndent companies in the pay of the Crown, yet 
| bis excellency demanded proviſions for one hundred 
and fifty men, at the next metting of the Aſſemblyj / 
in April, 1704. The Houſe having reaſon to ſuſpect, Another Seſſion 
| J | | 2 3 of the Aſſembly, 
that the ſeveral ſums of eighteen and thirteen hun- in April, 17% 
dred pounds, lately raiſed for the publick ſervice, _ 
had been prodigally expended or embezzled, pru-. 
dently declined any farther aids, till they were, 
_ ſatisfied that no miſapplication had been made. CR 
| 2 5 49 - They inquirein- 
FEor __ this purpoſe they appointed a Commitee, « the fate of | 
+ who reported that there was a balance af near a > IF 
( chouſand pounds due to the Colony. His Lord. = 
_ ſhip, who” Had. hitherto been treated with great , . 5 
complaiſance, took offence at this parſimonious The Cremer 
ſcrutiny, and ordergd the Aſſembly to attend him; d en = 
when, after the example of Fletcher, whom, abat- ceedinz. 4 - 


ing that man's ſuperior activity, his Lordſhip moſt- 
. rin he made an angry ſpeech, in which 
he charges them with innovations never attempted ' 
by their predeceſſors, and hopes they would not 
force him to exert © ceRTAMN Powers ” veſted in 
him by the Queen. But what he more parti: 
cularly took notice of, was their inſiſting in ſevera! 
late Bills, upon the title of © General Aſſembly, “ 
and a ſaving of the Rights of the Houſe,” in a 
reſolve agreeing to an amendment for preventing 
delay; with reſpect to which, his Lordſhip has 
theſe words : © I know of no right that you have a 
an Aſſembly, but ſuch as the Queen is pleaſed to 
allow you,” As to the vote, by which they found eg 
a. balance due to the Colony, of nine hundred © 
and thirteen pounds, fifteen- Shillings, ir is true + ls 
e his Lordi) che Queen b fee e 


* 
41 . 72 - - 
o f ; 


ey 
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_ „ command me, in her inſtructions, to permit the 
Id « Aſſembly, from time to time, to view and ex- 


you can in no wiſe meddle with that money; 


e that money, you ought to acquaint me with it, 
that I may take care to ſee thoſe miſtakes rec- 
g rified, which I ſhall certainly do.” 


The Houſe bore theſe rebukes with the Wmoſt | 


Paſſiveneſs, contenting themſelves with little elſe 
than a general complaint of the deficiency of the 
* | Another meet- revenue, which became the- ſubject of their par- 
2 ticular conſideration in the fall. The Governor, 
| on the cne hand, then propoſed an additional duty 
.. Forte ly imported from Europe, to which the Aſſembly, 
| the "te Ae, on the other, were utterly averſe, and as ſoon as 
= ep the reſolved againſt it, the very printer, clerk, 


4 ublick debts, the Houſe refolved to addreſs his 
>_ Lordſhip for an act account of the revenue, 
. which together with their refuſal, ta. admit. the 
-- council's amendment of a money bill, gave 


the Aff air N 9 ache 9 * addon! 
duty, though his Lordſhip ſtrong! y tecommend- 


the clergy, who were entitled t wks ſalaries for- 
merly ef abliſhed by Colonel 


of; . than his — recommended, was 


amine the accounts of money, or value of money, 
2 = diſpoſed by virtue of the Laws made by them; 


\ : « but if you find any miſapplication of any of 


of ten per cent. on certain goods, not immetliate- 


1 and door-keeper, were denied: the payment of their 
: i Pee Several other demands being made for the 


| | Tho Gorrner him Tuck * high rovocation, that he was in- 
8 r As 7 to diffolve, an . whoſe 1 


% ed them both. Among the principal acts pal. 
Iier the ſeg at this meeting, is Wer for the benefit of 


etcher; "which, - 


dou youre | 


A 
* 
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doubtleſs: a grateful offering to his unceaſing 
zeal for the Church, manifeſted in a part of 
his ſpeech! at the opening of the Seſſion, in theſe 
words: The difficulties which ſome v 
« worthy Miniſters of the Church of England 


* have met with, in getting the maintainance 


e ſettled upon them be an act of the general 


% Aſſembly of this Proyince, ' paſſed in the Year, 


« 1693, moves me to propoſe to you the paſſing 
* an act, explanatory of the forementioned 


act, that thoſe worthy good men, who have. 


« ventured to come ſo far, for the ſervice of 


« God in his Church, and the good and edification 


« of the people, to the ſalvation of their ſouls, 


© may not for the future be vexed, as fome 


* of them have been; but may injoy in quiet, 
that maintainance, which was by a law pro- 
“ vided for them. I farther recommended to 
you, the paſſing of an act to proyide for 


« the maintainance of ſome miniſters, in ſome 


+ of the towns at the eaſt end of Long-Iſland, 


* where I don't find any [proviſion has been 


yet made for propagating . Religion.” 


"Ou Harbour being wholly unfortified, a Fr ench A French Pil 
Privateer actually entered it in 1705, and put h enterathe 


harbour of New- 


the inhabitants into great conſternation. The York. 


Aſſembly, - at . their Seſſion in June the next af the Aſembif 8 . 
Tear, were not difinclined, thro? - the importuni- in June, 1706. = | 


ty of the people, to put the city in a better 


13 defence for the future; but being 


fully. convinced, by his Lordſhip's . embezzle- 
ment of 1500 1. formerly raiſed for two bats 
teries at the Narrows, and near 1000 J. levied 


The e of our people are of a contrary opinion if 
my Lord thought the eſtabliſhmont was defignsd only for 
f 2 . - % 32 VS 7 : 
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A bill for raiſ- 
ing 3000 l. for 
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for the protection of the Frontiers, that he was 
no more to be truſted with publick monies, of. 
fered a bill for raiſing 3000 l. for fortifications, 
appointing that ſum to be depofited in the hands 


the purpoſe of Ot a private perſon of their own nomination; but 


ſortifying the 


— his Excellency did not paſs it till their next meet- 


York. 


ing in the fall, when he informed them that 


he had received the Queen's command, © to 


permit the general aſſembly to name their own 
* treaſurer, when they raiſed extraordinary ſup- 
.* plies for particular uſes, and which are no 
part of the ſtanding and conſtant revenue; 
% the treaſurer being accountable to the three 


1 branches of the Legiſlature, . and the Gover- 


<4 jſſuing ſuch warrants,” _ 


nor always accquainted with the occaſion of 
His Lordſhip's renewing the propoſal of 


. raiſing Fortifications at the Narrows, which he 


had himſelf hitherto. ſeandalouſly prevented, is a 


proof of his exceſſive effrontery and contempt of the 


people; and the neglect of the Houle, to take the 
leaſt notice, either of that matter or the revenue, 
occaſioned another diſſolution. Jes 


Before I proceed to the tanſddiont of the 
new Aſſembly, which did not meet till the 


Fear 1708, it will not be improper to lay before 


the reader, the account of a memorable proof 


of that perſecuting ſpirit, which influenced Lord 
Cornbury's whole adminiſtration. 


© The inhabitants of the city of New-York 
conſiſted, at this time, of Dutch Calviniſts, upon 


the plan of the Church of Holland; French re- 


fugees, - on the Geneva model; a few Engliſh 
Epiſcopalians; and a ftill ſmaller number of 


_ "Engliſh and Iriſh Preſbyterians who having neither 


a Miniſter nor a Church, uſed to aſſemble. them- 
ſelves, every Sunday, at a private houſe; for the 
121 e 5 worſhip 


Jͤĩ %%% ut 


In 
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worſhip of God. Such were their circumſtances, Profecution of 
when Francis M Kemie and John Hampton, tian miniſters 
two Preſbyterian Miniſters arrived here in Janu- #7 preaching 
ary, 1707. As ſoon as Lord Cornbury, who Governor's 
hated the whole perſuaſion, heard that the —_ 75 
Dutch had conſented to M“ Kemie's preaching 
in their Church, he arbitrarily forbid it; ſo that 
the publick worſhip, on the next ſabbath, was 

rformed, with open doors, at a private houſe. 
Mr. Hampton preached, the ſame day, at the 
Preſbyterian Church in New Town diſtant a 
few miles from the city. At that village both 
theſe Miniſters were two or three days after ap- 
< prehended by Cardwel the ſheriff, purſuant to 
his Lordſhip's warrant for preaching without his 
licence. From hence they were led in triumph 

a circuit of ſeveral miles through Jamaica to 
be New-York. They appeared before his Lordſhip 


« with an undaunted courage, and had a conference 
E with kim, in which it is difficult to determine, 
ie whether my Lord excelled in the character of 
7 _aſavage bĩ zot, or an ill-mannerly tyrant. The mini- 
2 ſters wereno lawyers, or they would not have founded 


their juftification on the ſuppoſed extent of the 
© i Engliſh act of toleration. They know not that 
the eccleſiaftical ſtatures had no relation to this 
Colony; and that its religious ſtate conſiſted in 
d a p erfect parity between proteſtants of all 
denominations. They erroneouſly ſuppoſed that 
all the penal laws extended to this province, 
and relied for their defence, on the toleration, 
offering teſtimonials for their having complied 
with the act of Parliament in Virginia and Mary- 
land, and promiſed to certify the Ys in which 
 M*Kemie had preached, to the next ſeſſions. 
His Lordfhip's diſeourſe with them was the 
2 
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more ridiculous, becauſe he had Bickly, the at- 
_ torney-general, to aſſiſt him. 
tenſion on the ſtatute, they 1 


fiſted that the penal 
toleration act, becauſe the ſole intent of it was 
to take away the penalties formerly eſtabliſned. 
But grant the poſition, and the conſequence they 
drew from it argues that my Lord and Mr. 
Attorney were either very weak, or influenced by 
evil deſigns. If the penal laws did not extend to 
the Plantations, then the priſoners were in- 
nocent, for where there is no law there can be 
no 1e but according to theſe incom- 
Parable fages, if the penal laws and the toleration 
Vere reſtricted to the realm of England, as they 
contended, then the poor Clergymen, for preach- 


CEE, BRANE e e unpubliſhed inſtructions; 
nd fon this cauſe he iſſued an informal, precept 
to the Sheriff of New-York, for their com- 


mitment to jail, till fyrther orders. They con- 


tinued in confinement, through the abſence of 
Mompeſſon, the Chief Juſtice, who was in New- 
erſey, ſix weeks and four / days; but were 
then brought before him by writt of Habeas 
Corpus. Mompeſſon being a man of learning 
in his profeſſion, and his Lordſhip now appriſed 
of the illegality of his firſt warrant, iſſued an- 


> ther, on the very day of the teſt of the writ, 


in which he virtually contradicts what he had 
before inſiſted on, at his conference with the, 

| priſoners. For according to this, they were 
impriſoned for preaching. without being qualified. 

_ * as. the toleration act required, tho?. they had of- 
MO; ſered themſelves. to the ſeſſions during their 
- © impriſonment. |. They were then bailed to the 
next ſupreme Court, which began a few ys 
VVV „5 iti | . ALE. 


Againſt the ex- 


law were limitted to England, and fo alſo the 


ing without his licence, were guilty of a henious 


J in a ad. — A 1h ay by 


„ 
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after. Great pains were taken to ſecure a grand 
jury- for the purpoſe,, and among thoſe who 


found the indiQment, to their ſhame be it re- 


membered, were ſeveral Dutch and French Pro- 


teſtants, 


Mr. Me Eemie returned to New-York, from 
Virginia, in June; and was now come to his 


trial on the Indictment found at the laſt court. 


As to Mr. Hampton, he was diſcharged, no 
e being offered to the grand jury againſt 
Bickley, the Attorney, General, managed the 
proſecution Tin the name of the Queen; Reig- 
gere, Nicoll, and Jamiſon appeared for the de- 

fendant. The trial was held on the 6th of June, 
and being a cauſe of great expectation, a nu- 


merous audience attended. Roger Mompeſſon 


ſat. on the bench as Chief Juſtice, with Robert 


 Milyard and Thomas Wenbam for his aſſiſt- 


its. The indictment was, in ſubſtance, - that 
Francis M*Kemie, | pretending himſelf to be a 
proteſtant diſſenting miniſter, contemning and en- 
deavouring to ſubyert the Queen's eccleſiaſtical 
ſupremacy, unlawfully preached without the Go- 
vernor's licence firſt obtained, in, derogation of 


the royal authority and prerogative: that he 


uſed. other rites and ceremonies, than. thoſe con- 
tained in the common-prayer book. And laſtly, 


that being unqualified by law to preach, he 


nevertheleſs did preach at an illegal conventicle: 


and both theſe laſt charges were laid to be con- 


trary to the form of the Engliſh ſtatutes. For 
it ſeems that Mr. Attorney was now of opi- 


nion, that the penal laws did extend to the 5 


American Plantations, tho' his ſentiments were 


ble yery reverſe at the firſt debate before his ex- 
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: cellency : but Bickley was rather remarkable for 

a voluble tongue, than a penetrating head or 

much learning. To eh this proſecution, he 
| he 


endeavoured to prove the Queen's 'ecclefiaſtical 
ſupremacy in the Colonies, and that it was de- 


| legated to her noble couſin the Governor; and 
hence he was of opinion, that his Lordſhip's 


inſtructions relating to church matters, had the 


force of law. He, in the next place, contended 


for the extention of the Statutes of uniformity, 
and upon the whole, was pleaſed to ſay, that 
he did not doubt the jury would find a verdict 


ſince reprinted at New-York' in the year 1755. 
The Chief ' Juſtice, in his charge, - adviſed 4 


n e Rid 
* 


Fel conſideration,” the a 


"fible 4 
and of the infinite arts of the French to ſe- 


rhat his Lordſhip, Nhe. 
f himſelf little concern "abou 


not ſo ſucceſsfal, for the Aſſembly reſolu 
refuſed to continue it; tho? they conſented to nue the puolick 
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commit the ſmalleſt crime unnoticed. His per- 
ſecution of the Preſpyterians very early encreaſed 
the number of his enemies. The Dutch too 


were fearful of is religious rage againſt them, 


as he diſputed heir right to calf and ſettle 
miniſters, or even ſchoolmaſters, without his 
ſpecial licence. His exceſſive avarice, his em- 
bezzlement of the publick money, and his ſor- 
did refuſal © to pay his private debts, bore ſo 


heavily upon his reputation, that it was impoſ- 
ſible for his adherents, either, to Tapport him, 
or themſelves, "againſt the general oppoſition. 
Such! being the temper of the people, his Lord- 


ſhip did — ſucceed according to his wiſhes in 15 


the: new Aſſemblyx which met on the 19th of 


Auguſt, 1708. The members were all againſt him a new Adem- 


: and William Nicoll was again choſen Speaker. | bly, Aug. 19, 


$7 Is 


Among the.. ſeveral things recommended to | 
t. of the 5 evenue, Money granted 

which was to expire in May following, and the formaking vre- 

propriety of making, preſents to the Indians, ians. 

were the chief. The Houſe were not inſen- | 


"the "importance of the Indian intereſt, 


duce them from our alliance: but s 
retofore had 


ſeeking” a freſh opportunity to defraud the pub- 
lick, they deſired him to une them a liſt of the 
articles of which the preſents were to conliſt, © - 
together with an eſtimate of the charge, before 
they would provide for that donation. 
With reſpect "the: revenue his-Lordſhip 12 


The 1 
V cefuſcs to contie 


an act to diſeharge him from a contract of revenue. 


250 l. and upwards, which he had made with 


obe kenden e the publick en, Thomas 
& . * Byerly 


fs 
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Byerly was, at that time, Calletor and Receiver: 
General ; and by pretending, that the treaſury was 
exhauſted, the debts of the government were un- 


3 paid. This gave riſe to many petitions to the 
| | Alkably to 8 HS for their. — 9 5 


en 


of the F and were litigated with great 

hcat. Upon the whole, an act was paſſed 
for A 7ool. which 3 3 i 

The reſolutions of the Committee af Ge 

> 5 Approved. by me. hoy; 5 be w'the general 

objections of t ple. to 25 ordihip's ad- 

--  miniſtratio ö mac in- 

| Hing of the. {ion 457 2 we. nd this baugh- 

ty Lord ſubdued Age tion againſt 


ng to this matter, took 1 up a a con Wee — 


' him, and ſo diſp 12 4 A, indigence, and the 
inceſſant . of his, 1 7 that he 
not only omitted to juſtify himſe Bee ſhew 
even an impotent. reſentment... or after all the 


cenſures of the houſe, he tamely than them, 
for paſſing the bill to, diſcharge — hand Aa 
ſmall -": hy which they could Fs; a — have 
| refuſed. The reſolutions, were in Wa words: 
þ— — fy + Refolyed,, That it ir i che opinion of this 
of grievances. | «© Committee, that the appointing Coroners in 
| 6 this Colony, without their being choſen by the 
| „ people,. is a grievance, and contrary to law“. 
| _ ©< Reſolved, That it is, and always haz been 
„ 7 * the unqueſtionable right of every freeman 
ge e in this Colony, bay he — a: perfect and 
on entire. propert n 8 n Eſtate. - 
| 0 12 15 E Reſolved 
= Se Lord mach Works, Fol. Edit. 2. vol. 152. and yet 
the * in every county are fill — by the Governor. 


B | { 
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© Refolved, That the impoſing and levying of 
% any monies upon her Majeſty's ſubjects of this 


12 „54 1 T7 


< Colony, under any preten anc whar- 2/7 OD lf 
Eger, IIRC See e, x a 1 | | 
4 orievance, anda violationotthe people's property. | 
_-<© Refolved, That for any officer whatſoever to 
« extort from the people, extravagant and un- 
t limitted fees, or any money whatſoever, not 
« poſitively eftabliſhed and regulated by con- 
«ſent in 5 — Aſſembly, is utfreaſonable and 
« unlawful, a great grievance, and tending to the ut- 
ter deſtruction of all property in this plantation. 
© Reſolved, That the erecting a Court of Equity 
& without conſent in general Aſſembly is contrary to - 
WR. 3. pm Werte and of dang mat conſe- 
«quence to the liberty and property of the ſubjects. 85 | ij: 
SF Refolved, That 85 rail of candy for the . lll 
« verment, or other neceſſary charge, by any tax, | | 
* impoſt, or burthen on goods imported, or ex- 


— 0 
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4 ported; or any clog, or hindrance, on traf- 
« Bek or commerce, is found by experience 
to be the expulſion of ffuny, and the im- 
„ poveriſhing of the reſt of the plauters, free- 
2 holders; and inhabitants of this Colony; of moſt . 
* ,pernicious conſequence, which if continued, will 
* unavoidably prove the ruin of the colony, 
* Reſolved, That the exceſſive ſums of money 
< ſcrewed from maſters of veſſels trading here, un- 
ger che notion of port-charges, viſiting the ſaid veſ- 
© fels by fupernumerary. officers, and. taking extra- 

* ordinary. fees, is the great diſcouragement of 
trade, and 1 ge coming amongſt us, beyond 
* S of any other port, and without 
. ˖ö˖ „% 392 nn 
' 6 Reſulved; That the compelling any man upon 
«trial by a jury, or otherwiſe, to pay any tees 
© for his proſecution, or any thing whatſoever, 


* uUnlefs the fees of the officers whom he em- W 
| an NOR - 
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4 ploys for his neceſſary defence, is a. .groat grie- 
vance, and contrary to juſtice“. “ 
Lord Cornbury was no leſs abnoxious to the 
people of New. Jerſey, chan to thoſe of New-York. 
The Aſſembly of that province, impatient of his 
tyranny, drew up a complaint againſt him, which 
they ſent home to the Queen. 


—＋ — — . her injured ſubſects, diveſted him of his power, 
the Government and appointed Lord Lovelace in his ſtead; de- 


eſt relations in oppreſſing her people. | 


iuto priſon by 


his creditors. Of New-York ; and he remained hear till the death. 
of his father, when ſucceding to the Earldom 

of Clarendon, he returned to n land. 
. chant, We never had a Governor 15 univerſally hes: 
| | teſted, nor any who ſo richly deſerved the pub- 


= 3}: his Behaviour was trifling, mean and extravgant. 
8 It was not uncommon for him to dreſs himſelf 


which he reſided. Such freaks of low humour 
expoled him to the univerſal contempt of the 
people; but their indignation was kindled by 
his deſporick rule, favage bigotry, . inſatiable 
avarice, and injuſtice, not only to the publick, 
but even his private creditors. For;he left ſome 


ſiatisfied in their juſt demands. 


Very 
- Mr. Lie. 


Lord Cornbury Her Majeſty graciouſly liſtened to the cries of 
of the _— claring that ſhe would not countenance her 1 near- | 


And is after- | As ſoon as my Lord was luperſeded, his cre- 
wards throw" ditors threw him into the cuſtody of the Sheriff : 


| lick abhorrence, In ſpite of his noble decent, 


in a woman's habit, and then to patrole the fort in 


of the loweſt tradeſmen in his employment Une | 


Lend Lovelace John Lord Lovelace, Baron of Hurly. was. ap- | 


ſaceerds to the pointed to this Government, in the 1000. 1708, 
orernmenty in hüt di d not arrive here till. the x md 4 

Dectmber 1508; 281 
188 cember following. IL. ord Cora gpperlfive, 


mean, adminiſtration had E made the people 


8 „This "had. a Loci ib 6 Fob to ho. 1 —5 \proſecuzion of | 
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very deſirous of a change; and therefore his ſuc- 
ceſſor was received with univerſal joy. Having 
diſſolved the General Aſſembly, ſoon after his 
acceſſion to the Government, he convened a new A new akon 
one on the 5th of April, 1709, which conſiſted — 2625 
of members of the ſame. intereſt with the laſt, 
re- elected William Nicoll, the former ſpeaker, 
into the chair. His Lordſhip told them, at 
the begining of the Seſſion, that he had brought 

« with him large ſupplies of ſoldiers and ſtores 
e of war, as well as preſents, for the Indians,” 
than which nothing could be more agreeable to 
the people. He lamented the greatneſs of the 

| provincial debts, and the decay of publick credit; 
ut ſtill recommened their raiſing a revenue, for 
the ſame term with that eſtabliſhed by the act in 
the 11th year of the late reign. He alſo preſſed 
the diſcharge of the debts of the Goverment, 
and their examination of the publick accounts, 
« that it may be known (ſaid he) what this 
debt is and that it may appear hereafter to all 
„ the world, that it was not cpntracted in my 


DC ; whilſt a, different treatment, the 
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7 | 8 wrong methods too long taken, and ſeverities 
5 + practiſed here, have averted and * 
| c the Ufüalf Part of mankind from ſettling | 
ecbming hitherto.” Towards the In Om 
aſſute him, “ that as the beginning of his Go- 
| wy vernment gave them a delightful | proſpect of 
5 2 wie , ſo they were come with Mu pre- 
| +" "hs to conſult. the good of the cOunſry, and 
__«hig ſatisfaction. , | 
megane The principal walter which engaged the at- 
| 1 —coaaiee tention” of the Aſſembly, was the affair of the 
=: fevenue. Lord Cornbury's conduct had rendered 
5 urterly averſe to a permanent ſupport for 
| | ce future, and yet they were un willing to, quarrel 
| With the new Governor. hey, however, at laſt 
- «  Apreed, on the 5th of May, to raiſe 25001. to 
deefray the Fe of the Government to the iſt 
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bb in eee Albany Y, a0 Dom 7 
1 and for payment 1 ſmall ſalaries, to the printer, 
| OP clerk' of the Council, and Indian interpreter. 
This yew project of providing, annyally, for 
| the upport of Government, Was contrived. to 
prevent the miſchiefs, to which the long reve- 
| nues Had formerly expoled | us. But as it ren- 
| |  dered the Governor, and all the 7 ſervants 
of the Crown depen dent upon the Aﬀembly, a 
+ 2h between the feveral branches of the. le- 
giflatüre, would doubtleſs have enſued z büt the 
: very day, in which the vote paſſed the. houſe, 
1 his Lordthip died of a "Eiforder oontracted in 
. ci the feny 7 99 arrvial 5 the 
5, 10% City 6 . a is Lady continued here, 
long after His death, bete ſciting r the ſum voted 
; | to Her. huſband ; I "but: tho” the Queen. interp pled, 
| | by a Texter, in her "behalf, nothing was allowet 
till ſeveral years afterwards. 
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ORD nde being dead the chief — 5 Adminiftra- 5 
1 devolved upon Riehard Ingoldiby, the Lieu“ cnant-goremer . = 
tenant- Governor, the ſame | Who _ cn — A. D. c 
the government ſeveral years before, upon t : 
cen of Colonel Sloughter. His ſhort admi- 
nitration is remarkable, not for his extraordi: 
nary talents, for he was a heavy man, but for 
a ſecond fruitleſs. attempt againſt Canada. Co- An unſuccels- 
lonel Vetch, who had been, ſeveral years be- i — 
fore, at uebec, and ſounded the river of St. 

Lawrence, was the firſt ptejector of this enter- 
priſe. Tbe Miniſtry rapproyed 'of it,” and' Vetch 
arrided in Boſton,” and prevailed upon the New. 
England Colonies to join in the ſcheme. After 
that, he came to New-York, - and concerted the 
plan of operations with Francis Nicolſon, for- 
merly dur Lieutenant. Governor, Who, at the a 
requeſt of Ingoldſby, the Council, the Aﬀlem- 
bly, Gurdon Saltonſtal, the Governor of Con- 
aecticut and Charles Cockin, Lieutenant: Go. 
A n 3 WETTED . was hf 9. yvernor 
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vernor of Pennſylvania, accepted the chief com. 
mand of the Provincial forces, intended to pe- 
- netrate into Canada, by way of lake Cham- 
plain. Impoveriſhed as we were, the Aſſembly. 
joined heartily in the enterpriſe. It was at this 
/ The firſt act juncture, our firſt act for iſſuing bills of credit 
of Aſſembly for was paſſed 3 an expedient without which we 
c could not have contributed to the expedition, 
1] the treaſury being, then totally exhauſted, Uni. 
verfal joy now brightened every man's counte- 
. - nance, becauſe all expected the complete reduc- 
tion of Canada, before the enſuing fall. Big 
with the pleaſing proſpect of an event, which 
would put a period to all the ravages. of an 
encroaching, mercileſs enemy, extend the Britiſh 
empire, and augment our trade, we exerted our- 
ſelves to the utmoſt, for the ſucceſs of the 
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0 2 proviſions and other ne- 
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and eatly in the fall, the Aſſembly addreſſed che 
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5 Ingoldſpy, who was invited to it, did 
not appear, in compliance with the inclina- 
3 tion of the Aſſembly. who, incenſed at the pub- 


of. all, the firſt promoters of the deſign. As 


air. N K W-YORK „ 
many birch canoes, and two of the forts, 
were; built entirely, and the other fort; for the 


moſt part, at the charge of this government. 
All the - proviſions ſtores for the army, 


. were tranſported at our expence; and beſides. W 
our quota 2 volunteers and the independant i 


companies, we procured and maintained ſix 
hundred. Indians, and victualled a thouſand of 
their wives and children at Albany, during | i 
the campaign. FI i 

Having thus put burbelves to the expence of | 
above twenty thouſand pounds towards this en- | | 
terpriſe, the delay of the arrival of the fleet | 
ſpread, a, general diſcontent through the country; 


Lieutenant-Governor to recall our forces from the 
camp. Vetch and Nichol ſon ſoon after broke up 
the Campaign, and retired to Neu- Port in Rhode- 
Illand, where there was a Congreſs of Gover- 


lick diſappointment, harboured great jealouſies 


ſoon, therefore, - as Lord Sunderland's letters, 
which arriyed here on the 21ſt of October, were 
laid before the Houſe, they reſolved to ſend an 
addreſs to the Queen, to lay before her a true 
account of the manner in which this Province 
exerted itſelf in the late undertaking. | 
Had this expedition been vigorouſly car- 
ried on, it doubtleſs would have ſucceeded. The 
publick affairs at home were conducted by a 
Miniſtry. The allied army ' triumphed in 
| ſucceſſes in Flanders; and the Court 
F rance was in no condition to give aſſiſt- 
r 
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ance to fo diſtant a Colony as Canada“ The 


Indians of the Five Nations were engaged, thro? 
the indefatigable ſolicitation of Colonel Sehuy ler, 
to join heartily in the attempt; and the Eaſt- 


ern Colonies had nothing to fear from the Ous 


wenagunas, becauſe thoſe” Indians had à little 
before concluded a peace with the econfe- 
derates. In America every thing was ripe for 


the attack. At home Eerd Sunderland, the Se- 


cretary of State, had proceeded ſo fat, as to 
diſpatch orders to the Queen's ſhips at Beſten, 
to hold themſelves in readineſs, and the Britiſn 
Troops were upon the point of their ebarkation. 
At this juncture, the news arrived of the defeat of 
the Portugueſe, which reducing our allies to 
great ſtreights, the forces intended for the Ame- 
rican adventure were then ordered to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, and the thoughts ef che miniſtry en- 
tirely diverted from the Canada expedition. 


ger As we had not a man in this Province, who 


nt of Co 
Schuyler. 


4 
* 


had more extended views of the importance of 
driving the French out of Canada than Colonel 
Schuyler, fo neither did any perſon more hearti- 
ly engage in the late expedition. To pre- 
ſerve. the: friendſhip of the Five Nations, with- 
out which it would be impoſſible to prevent 


dur frontiers from becoming a field of blood, 
he ſtudied all the arts of inſinuating himſelf in- 
to their favaur. He gave them all poſſible 


' encouragement and aſſiſtance, and very much im- 
paired his own fortune, by his liberality to 


their chiefs. They never came to Albany but 


they reſorted to his houſe, and even dined at 
his table; and by this means he obtained an 
aſcendancy over them, which was attended with 
very good conſequences to the province, for 
he could always, in a great degree, obviate or 
WT 9 E e An 
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efadicate the prejudices and jealouſies, by which 
the French Jeſuits were inceſſantly. labouring to 
debauch their fidelity. e 

Impreſſed with a ſtrong ſenſe of the fleceſ- 
ſity of ſome vigorous meaſures againſt the 
French, Colonel Schuyler was extremely diſ- 
contented at the late diſappointment; and re- 
ſolved to make a yoyage to England, at his 
private expence, the better to inculeate on the 
miniftry, the abſolute neceſſity of reducing Ca- 
nada to the Crown of Great-Britain. For e e 
that purpoſe he propoſed to carry home with pany with five 
him five Indian Chiefs. The Hoſe no ſoon - 
er heard of his deſign, than they came to a 
reſolution, which, in juſtice to his diſtinguiſh- 
ed merit, I ought not to ſuppreſs. It was 
e Reſolyed,, nemine contradicente, that the 
* humble... addreſs of the Lieutenant- Governor, 
% Cauncil, and General Aſſembly. of this Co- 
5. lony. to the Queen, repreſenting -, the preſent 
„ ſtate. of this Plantation, be committed to his 
* charge and care, to be preſented by himſelf 
to her ſacred Majeſty ;- he being a - perſon, 
e who,not only in the laſt war, when he com- 
% manded the forces of this Colony in Chief 
Ae Canada, but alſo. in the preſent, has per- 
<* formed faithful ſervices, to this and the 
neighbouring Colonies; and behaved himſelf 
* in the offices with he has been intruſted, 
* with good, reputation, and the general ſatiſ- 
* faction of the people in theſe parts.” 


FP — 


The arrival of the five Sachems in England, 
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made a great bruit thro the whole kingdom. 
The mob followed them wherever they went, and 
' ſmall cuts of them were ſold among the people. 
The Court was at that time in mourning for 
the death of the Prince of Denmark: theſe + 
| e | American 
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T. American Kings * were therefore dreſſed. in black 
5 _ ufider Cloths, ict the  Enpliſh manner; but, 
Feb inſtead of a blanket, they had each a ſcarlet- 
6 in. grain cloth mantle, edged . old, thrown. 
over all their other garments, T dreſs was 
dltected by the dreſſers of the Playhouſe, and 
iven, by the Queen, who was adviſed to make a 
| fhew of them. A more than ordinary ſolem- 
=> 5 nity attended the audience they. had wal her Ma- 
IF jeſty. Sir Charles Cotterel conducted then , in 
„ : Fa two coaches, to St, Aa and the Lord Cham- 
| berlain introduced them into the royal al Preſence : 
ll ©... _ Their ſpeech, on t 19th of April, 1710, 
= | e by dane. and was in theſe wende: : 
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8 We have undertaken a lorig voyage, which 
| « none of our predeceſſors eguld be Prevail- 
1 F 2 to undertake, to ſee our great 
"0 Queen, and ' relate to her thoſe things | 
1 | „Which ve thought abſolutely neceffary for 
{1 8 the good of her, and us hen allies, on the 
A, other ſide the water. 
| We doubt not but our great Queen Bas 
L % © "mh been aceſuxinted with our long and tedious 
= wat, in conjunction with her children, againſt 
= „ her enemies the French; and that we have 
been as a ſtrong wall for their Security even to 
5 r the loſs of our beſt men. We were mightily re- 
=. „ joiced, when we heard our gteat Queen had 
J xeſolved to fend an army to reduce Canada, 
: and ittimediatly, in token of friendſhip, we 
dbdhung up the kettle, and took up the hatchet, 
8 — ane re one consent. e Colonel 
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« Nicholſon in making preparations on this fide 
« the lake; bur, at length, we were told our 


&« great queen, by ſome important, affairs, was 


161 


— 


& prevented in her deſign, at preſent, which made 


% dreaded us, ſhould now think us unable to 
& nada is of great weight to our free hunting; ſo 
« that if our great queen ſhould not be mindful 
„ of us, we muſt, with our families, forſake our 


” 10 us ſorrowful, leſt the French, who had hitherto 


& make war againſt them. The reduction of Ca- 


& country, and ſeek other habitations, or ſtand 


1 neuter, either of which will be much againſt our 
e inclinatiens. FFT. 
eln token of the ſincerity of theſe nations, we 
e do, in their names, preſent our great queen with 

& theſe belts of wampum, and in 1 great 
ae queen's favour, leave it to her moſt gracious 
7% (((( 
While colonel Schuyler was at the Britiſh court, 
captain Ingoldſby was diſplaced, and Gerardus Beek- 
man exerciſed the powers of government, from the 
Toth of April, 1710, till the Arrival of brigadier 

Hunter, on the 14th of June following. The 


council then preſent were, 


Mr. Beekman, 1 Mompeſſon, 
Mr. Van Dam, - Mr. Barbarie, 
Colonel Benſlaer, Mr. Philipſe. 


Hunter was a native of Scotland, and, when a 
| boy, put apprentice to an apothecary. He left his 
maſter, and went into the army; and being a man 


of wit and perſonal beauty, recommended himſelf 
to lady Hay, whom he afterwards married. In the 
year 1707, he was appointed Jieutenant- governor 
of Virginia, but being taken by the French in his 


voyage to that colony, he was carried into France, 


and 


1 


* 


Governor Hun 
ter's admini 
ſtration, June 
1710. 
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and upon his return to England, appointed to fuc- 
ceed lord Lovelace government of this andthe 
provinceof New. JR Wap 
during his captivity, * 
of an intimacy with Mr. Addiſon and others, who 
were diſtinguiſhed for their good ſenſe and learning; 
and perhaps it was by their intereſt, he was ad- 

vanced to this profitable place, _.\__ 


And Palatines Governor Hunter brought over with him near 


three thouſand palatines, who the year before fled 
to England from the rage of perſecution in Ger- 
many. Many of theſe people ſeated themſelves in 
the city of New-York, where they built a Lutheran 
church, which is now in a declining condition. 
Others ſettled on a tract of ſeveral thouſand actes, 
in the manor of Livingſton. Their village there, 
called the camp, is one of the pleaſanteſt ſituations 
on Hudſon's river: right oppoſite, on the weſt 
bank, are many other families of them. Some 


went into Pennſylvania, and by the favourable ac- 


counts of the country, which they tranſmitted to 
Germany, were inſtrumental to the tranſmigration 
'of many thouſands of their countrymen into that 
province. Queen Anne's liberality to theſe people, 
was not more beneficial to them, than ſerviceable 
to this colony. They have behaved themſelves 
peaceably, and lived with great induſtry. Many 
are rich, all are proteſtants, and well affected to 
the government. The ſame muſt be ſaid of thoſe 
who have lately ſettled amongſt us, and planted the 
lands weſtward of Albany. We have not the leaſt. 

ground for jealouſy with reſpect to them. Amongſt 


us they are few in number, compared to thoſe in 


. Pennſylvania. There they are too numerous, to be 
ſoon aſſimilated to a new conſtitution. They retain 
all the manners and principles which prevail in their 
native country, and as many of them are e 


ER MV ! AAA © 164. 
ſome are not without their fears, that ſooner or 1 
later, they will become dangerous to our colonies“. 

The late attempt to attack Canada proving abor- 
tive, expoſed us to conſequences equally calami- 
tous, dreaded, and foreſeen. While the prepara- 

tions were making to invade it, the French ex- 
erted themſelves in cajoling their Indian allies to 
aſſiſt in the repulſe; and as ſoon as the ſcheme _ 

dropped, numerous parties were ſent out to harraſs The French 
the Engliſh frontiers. Theſe irruptions were, prin- barraft ale 
cipally, made on the northern parts of New-Eng- frontiers of 

land, where the moſt ſavage cruelties were daily Fosland. 

committed. - New-York had, indeed, hitherto 

eſcaped, being covered by the Indians of the Five 

Nations; but the danger we were in induced go: 
vernor Hunter, ſoon after his arrival, to make a OP 
voyage to Albany, where he met the confederate GorernorHun- 


ter has a cons 


_ thiefs, and renewed the old covenant. While rene en 


there, he was ſtrongly ſolicited, by the New-Eng- the Five Nati. 
land governments, to engage our Indians in a war = bang. 
with thoſe who were daily ravaging their borders; | 
but he prudently declined a meaſure, which might 
have expoſed his own province to a general de- 
vaſtation; A treaty of neutrality ſubſiſted, at that 

time, between the confederates and the Canada 2 
French and their Indians; which, depending up- | | 
on the faith of lawleſs ſavages, was, at beſt, but 
pen and yet the only ſecurity we had for 

peace of our borders. A rupture between 


- * Theſurprifing importation of Germans into that colony, 
gave riſe to the ſcheme of diſperſing Engliſh clergymen and | 8 „ 
ſchool-maſters amongſt them. The project is founded on : | | 
principles of ſound polity, If a political miflion.among the 
Indians had been ſeaſonably enconraged, the province of Penn- . 
{ylvania might have 22 all that ſhocking devaſtation, | I! 
which enſued the fatal defeat of general Braddock's army on { 
the gth of July, 1755 3 and wou d, perhaps, have prevented, 
even the erection of Fort Queiſne, which has already coſt the | | 
nation ſo mach blood and treaſure, Me. 7 
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them would have involved us in a ſcene of miſery; 
at a time, of all others, moſt unſeaſonable. How- 
ever the people of New-England might cenſure 
the governor, it was a proof of his wiſdom to re- 
fuſe their requeſt. For beſides a want of men and 
arms to defend us, our forts were fallen down, and 
he rremlury hn. | 
A new afſem- The new aſſembly met at New-York, on the 
* *> 1ft of September. Mr. Nicoll, the ſpeaker, Mr. 
_ Livingſton, Mr. De Lancey, and colonel Morris, 
| were the members moſt diſtinguiſhed for their ac- 
Mr. De Lan- tivity in the houſe, Mr, De Lancey was a pro- 
\ wad teſtant refugee, a native of Caen in Normandy 
and by marrying a daughter of Mr. Courtlandt, 
connected with a family, then, perhaps, the moſt 
opulent and extenſive of any in the province. He 
was an eminent merchant, and, by a ſucceſsful 
trade, had amaſſed a very conſiderable fortune, 
| Eel. Merris. But of all theſe, colonel Morris had the greateſt 
influence on our publick affairs. He was a man 
of letters, and, though a little whimſical in his 
temper, was grave in his manners and of pene- 
trating parts. Being exceſſively fond of the ſo- 
ciety of men of ſenſe and reading, he was never 
wearied at a ſiting, till the ſpirits 'of the whole 
company were diſſipated. From his infancy, he 
had lived in a manner beſt adapted to teach him 
the nature of man, and to fortify his mind for the 
viciſſitudes of life. He very early loſt both his 
father and mother, and fell under the patronage 
of his uncle, formerly an officer of very conſide- 
rable rank in Cromwell's army; who, after the re- 
ſtoration, diſguiſed himſelf under the profeſſion of 
Quakeriſm, and ſettled on a fine farm within a 
few miles of the city, called after his own name, 
Morriſania, Being à boy of ſtrong paſſions, the 
general indications of a fruitful genius, he gave 
frequent offence to his uncle, and, on one of theſe 
e 11 | occaſions, 


— 


| ES n 
occaſions, through fear of his reſentment, ſtrolled 

away into Virginia, and thence to Jamaica in the 

Weſt-Indies , where, to ſupport himſelf, he fer 


up for a ſcrivener. After ſeveral years ſpent in this 
vagabond life, he returned again to his uncle, who 


received the young prodigal with joy; and, to re- 
duce him to regularity, brought about his marri- 
age with a daughter of Mr. Graham, a fine lady, 
with whom he lived above fifty years, in the pot- 


_ ſeſſion of every enjoyment, which good ſenſe and 


polite manners jn a woman could afford. The 
oreateſt part of his life, before the arrival of Mr. 


Hunter, was ſpent in New- Jerſey +, where he fig- 
nalized himſelf in the ſervice both of the proprie- 


tors and the aſſembly. The latter employed him 
to draw up their complaint againſt my lord Corn- 
bury, and he was made the bearer of it to the 
queen. Though he was indolent in the manage- 


ment of his private affairs, yet, through the love 


of power, he was always buſy in matters of a po- 
litical nature, and no man in the colony equalled 
him in the knowledge of the law and the arts of 
Intrigue, From this character the reader will ea- 
ſily perceive, that governor Hunter ſhewed his 
rudence in taking Mr. Morris into his confidence, 
is talents and advantages rendering him either a 
uſeful friend or formidable foe. Such were the 
acting members of this aſſembly, When briga- 


Hugh Coppathwait, a Quaker zealot, was his precep- 
tor: the pupil taking advantage of his enthuſiaſm, hid him- 
felf in a tree, and calling to him, ordered him to preach the 
| N among the Mohawks. The credulous Quaker took it 
or a miraculous call, and was upon the point of ſetting out 
when the cheat was diſcovered. 5 05 . 
+ He was one of the council in that province, and a judge 
of the ſupreme court there in 1692. Upon the ſurrender of 
the government to queen Anne, in 1702, he was named to be 
governor of the colony; but the appointment was changed 
in favour of lord Cornbury, the queen's couſin, „ 
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dier Hunter ſpoke to-them, he recommended the 


ſettling a revenue, the defence of the frontiers, 
and the reſtoration of the publick credit, which 


lord Cornbury had almoſt entirely deſtroyed. To 


ſtifle the remaining ſparks of our ancient feuds, he 
concluded with theſe words: If any go about 
eto diſturb your peace, by reviving buried par- 
« ties or piques, or creating new ones, they ſhall 


„ meet with no countenance or incouragement 


from me; and I am ſure they deſerve as little 


from you.” The addreſs of the houſe was per- 
fectly agreeable to the governor. They promiſed 
to provide for the ſupport of government, and to 
reſtore the publick credit, as well as to protect the 
frontiers. In anſwer to the - cloſe of his ſpeech, - 
they declare their hope, That ſuch as excited 


_ ** party. contentions might meet with as little cre- 


« dit, and as much diſgrace, as they deſerve.” 

This unanimity, however, was ſoon interrupted, 
Colonel Morris, for ſome warm words dropped in 
a debate, was expelled the houſe ; and ſoon after 
a diſpute aroſe between the council and aſſembly, 
concerning ſome amendments made by the former, 


to a bill, < For the treaſurer's paying ſundry ſums 


of money.” The deſign of it, in mentioning 


the particular ſums, and rendering them iſſuable 


by their own officer, was. to reſtrain the governor 


from-repeating the miſapplications which had been 


fo frequent in a late adminiſtration. The coun- 


The aſſembly 
is prorogued, 


Noy. 25,1710. 


cil, for that reaſon, oppoſed it, and adhered to their 
amendments; which occaſioned a prorogation, on 
the 25th of November, after the paſſing. of ſeve- 
ral other neceſſary laws. | 
Mr. Hunter cautiouſly avoided entering pub- 
lickly into the diſpute. between the two houſes, till 
he knew the ſentiments of the miniſtry, and then 


Tt meets again opened the ſpring ſeſſions with a ſpeech too fingu- 


in the ſpring of 


1711. 


lar not to be inſerted. 


4 
— 


Gentlemen: : 


. 
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“0 Gentlemen: I hope you are now come with The governors 
+ a diſpoſition to anſwer the ends of your meet? 
ing, that is, to provide a ſuitable ſupport for 
her majeſty's government here, in the manner 
& ſhe has been pleaſed to direct; to find out means 
„to reſtore the publick credit, and to provide 
better for your own ſecurity. ds. 
« They abuſe you, who tell you, that you are 
hardly dealt by in the augmentation of ſalaries. 
Her majeſty's inſtructions, which I communi- 
* cated to you at our laſt meeting, might have 
convinced you, that it was her tenderneſs to- 
_ *. wards her ſubjects in the plantarions, who ſuf- 
e fered under an eſtabliſhed cuſtom of making 
* conſiderable preſents to their governors by acts 
* of aſſembly, that induced her to allot to each 
* of them ſuch a ſalary as ſhe judged ſufficient for 
« their ſupport, in their reſpective ſtations, with 
* a ſtrict prohibition of all ſuch preſents for the 
future; which inſtruction has met with a chear- 
* ful and grateful compliance in all the other 
„ colonies, | 
self you have been in any thing diſtinguiſhed, 
eit is by an extraordinary meaſure of her royal 
* bounty and care, I hope you will make ſuit- 
* able returns, leſt ſome inſinuations, much re- 
« peated of late years, .ſhould gain credit at laſt, 
that however your reſentment has fallen upon 
* the governor, its the government you diſlike. ' 
i lt is neceſſary at this time that you be told 
« alſo, that giving money for the ſupport of go- 
& vernment, and diſpoſing of it at your pleaſure, 
e is the ſame with giving none at all. Her ma- 
« jeſty is the ſole judge of the merits of her ſer - 
& vants. This right has never yet been diſputed. 
at home, and ſhould 1 cooſent to give it up 
abroad, I ſhould render. myſelf unworthy not. 
only of the truſt repoſed in me, but of the ſo- | 
85 1 
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4 ciety of my fellow ſubjects, by incurring her 
* higheſt diſpleaſure, If I have tired you by a 
| long ſpeech, I ſhall make amends, by putting 

RD « you to the trouble of a very ſhort anſwer. 

PE Will you ſupport her majeſty's government in 
« the manner ſhe has been pleaſed to direct, or 
care you reſolved that burden ſhall lie ſtill upon 
the governor, who cannot accuſe himſelf of any 

thing that may have deſerved this treatment at 
„ your hands? 

* Will you take care of the debts of the go- 
„ vernment ? or, to increaſe my ſufferings, muſt 
« [ continue under the torture of the daily cries 
< of ſuch as have juſt demands upon you, and are 

s nin miſery, without the power of giving n 

any hopes of relief; 

Will you take more effectual care of your 
e own fafety, in that of your frontiers; or are 
you reſolved for the future to rely upon the ſe- 

„ curity of an open winter, and the caprice of 
* your ſavage neighbours ? I ſhall be very ſorry 
« if this plainneſs offends you. I judge it neceſ- 
« ſary towards the eſtabliſhing and cultivating a 

good underſtanding betwixt us. I hope it will 

be ſo ene and wiſh heartily 1 it muy have 

8 75 that effect,” | | 


| Pirplened with this 8 Perch, the 10 | 

„ ſembly, after a few days, concluded, that as his 

erxcellency had rorogued them in February, while 

he was at Burlington, in the province of New- 

| Jerſey, they could not fit and act as a houſe ; up- 

| The govermr on which, they were the ſame day diſſolved. 

| abi. the. Ps five Indian kings, carried to England by 
| colonel Schuyler, having ſeen all the curiofiries in 
London, and been much entertained by many per- 

ſons of diſtinction, returned to Boſton with com- 
modore Martin and colonel Nicholſon ; the mor 


} 
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of whom commanded the forces deſigned againſt Pedugtion or 

Port Royal and the coaſt of Nova-Scotia. In this Nera Scotia, | 

enterpriſe the New-England colonies, agreeable to O. 2, 1719. 

their wonted courage and loyalty, lent their aſſiſt- 

| ance; and the reduction of the garriſon, which was 
then called Annapolis-Royal, was happily com- 

pleted on the 2d of October, 1710. Animated by 

this, and ſome other ſucceſſes in Newfoundland, 

Nicholſon, again urged the proſecution of the 

ſcheme for the reduction of Canada; which having 

been ſtrongly recommended by the Indian chiets, 

as the only effectual means to ſecure the northern 

colonies, was now again reſumed. _ oh w 

Towards the execution of this project, five Brigadier ge- 

thouſand troops from England and Flanders were grpediden a- 

ſent over under the command of brigadier Hill, gaint Canada, 

the brother of Mrs. Maſham, the queen's ne 

confidant, on the diſgrace of the dutcheſs of Marl - 

borough. The fleet of tranſports, under the con- 

voy of Sir Hovenden Walker, arrived after a 

month's paſſage at Boſton, on the 4th of June, 

1711. The proviſions, with which they expected 

to be ſupplied: there, being not provided, the _ 

troops landed. Nicholſon, Who was to command 

the land forces, came immediately to New-York, 

where Mr. Hunter convened the aſſembly on the 

2d of July. The re- election of the ſame mem- A new afem- 
bers who had ſerved in the laſt, was a ſufficient Y? 1 
proof of the general averſion to the eſtabliſhment 1111. 

of a revenue. Robert Livingſton, junior, who 

married the only daughter of colonel Schuyler, 

came in for Albany; and together with Mr. Mor- 

Tis, who was again choſen for the borough of Weft- 

Cheſter, joined the governor's intereſt. Brigadier 

Hunter informed the aſſembly of the intended ex- 

pedition, and the arrival of the fleet and forces 

that the quota of this province, ſettled by the 

council of war at New-London, was 600 private 

us | ſentinels 
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ſentinels and their officers; beſides which, he re- 
commended their making proviſion for building 
batteaus, tranſporting the troops and proviſions, 
ſubſiſting the Indians, and for the eontingenr 
charges; nor did he forget to mention the ſupporr 
of government and the public debs „ 
They chearful- The houſe was ſo well pleaſed with the deſign 
Gefen ng upon Canada, that they voted an addreſs of thanks 
Canada,” to the queen, and ſent 4 committee to Nicholſon, 
| to coneratulate his arrival, and make an honour- 
able =. 0g of his © ſedulous application 
„to her majeſty for reducing Canada,” Ina few 
days time, an act was paſſed * raiſing forces; and 
the aſſembly, by a reſolution, according to the go- 
VvVernor's advice, reſtricted the price of proviſions 
Bitts of eredit to certain particular ſums, Bills of credit, for for- 
for 10,0 l. warding the expedition, were now alfo ſtruck, to 
: the amount of 10,0001. to be ſunk in five years, 
by a tax on eſtates real and perſonal. After theſe 
* ſupplies were granted, the governor prorogued 
the aſſembly; though nothing was done relating 
to the ordinary ſupport of government. 
While theſe preparations were making at New- 
Tork, the fleet, conſiſting of twelve men of war, 
forty. tranſports, and ſix ſtore-ſhips, with forty 
horſes, a fine train of artillery and all manner of war- 
like ſtores, ſailed for Canada, from Boſton, on the 
goth of July; and, about a month afterwards, Ni- 
cholſon appeared at Albany, at the head of an ar- 


2399. my of ee eee raiſed in this and the 
colonies of New Jerſey and Connecticut: the ſe- 


veral regiments being commanded by colonel In- 
| goldſby, colonel Whiting, and colonel Schuyler, 
vo the latter of whom procured 609 of the Five Na- 
| | tions to Join our army. | „ 
Ihe French, in Canada, were not unappriſed 
of theſe deſigns. Vaudreuil, the governor- ge- 
neral, ſent his orders, from Montreal, to the _ 


* 5 
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De Beaucourt, to haſten the works he was about 
at Quebeck, and commanded that all the regulars 
and militia ſhould be held in readineſs to march on | 
the firſt warning. Four or five hundred Indians, [ 
of the more .diſtant nations, arrived at the ſame =_ 
time at Montreal, with Meſſieurs St. Pierre and 
Tonti, who, together with the Caughnuaga pro- 
ſelytes, took up the hatchet in favour of the French. 
Vaudreuil, after diſpatching ſeveral Indians and 
two miſſionaries among the five nations, to detach 
them from our intereſt, went to Quebeck, which 
Beaucourt the engineer had ſufficiently fortified to 
ſuſtain a long ſiege. All the principal poſts below 
the city, on both ſides of the river, were prepared 
to receive the Britiſh troops in caſe of their landing. 
On the 14th of Auguſt, Sir Hovenden Walker 
arrived with the fleet in the mouth of St. Laurence 
River; and fearing to loſe the company of the 
tranſports, the wind blowing freſh at north-weſt, 
he put into Gaſpy bay, and continued there till 
the 20th of the ſame month. Two days after he 
ſailed from thence, the fleet was in the utmoſt dan- 
ger, for they had no ſoundings, were without ſight 5 
of land, the wind high at eaſt · ſouth · eaſt, and the | 
ſky darkened by a thick fog. Jn theſe circum- 
ſtances the fleet brought to, by the advice of the 
pilots, who were of opinion, that if the ſhips lay 
with their heads to the ſouthward, they might be 
driven by the ſtream into the midſt of the channel; 
but inſtead of that, in two hours after, they found 
themſelves on the north ſhore, among rocks and 
iſlands, and upon the point of being loſt. The 
men of war eſcaped, but eight tranſports, contain- 
ing eight hundred fouls, officers, ſoldiers, and ſea- 
men, were caſt away. Two or three days being 
ſpear, in recovering what they could from the ſhore, 
it was determined, at a conſultation of ſea officers, 
to return to ſome bay or harbour, till a further re- 
1 ps Wd ants | ſolution 
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ſolution could be taken. On the 14th of September 
they arrived at Spaniſh-river bay, where a council 
of war, conſiſting of land and fea officers, conſider- 
ing that they had but ten weeks proviſion, and 
Judging that they could not depend upon a ſupply 
from New-England, unanimouſly concluded to re. 


turn home, without making any farther attempts; 


and they accordingly arrived at Portſmouth on the 
9th of October, when, in addition to our misfor- 
tunes, the Edgar, a 70 gun ſhip, was blown up, 
having on board above four hundred men, beſides 
many perſons who came to viſit their friends. : 
As ſoon as the marquis De Vaudreuil, by the ac- 
edunts of the fiſhermen and two other ſhips, had 
reaſon to ſuſpect that our fleet was returned, he went 
to Chambly, and formed a camp of three thouſand 
men to oppoſe Nicholſon's army, intended to pene- 
trate Canada, at that end. But he was ſoon inform- 
ed that our troops were returned, upon the news of 
the diſaſter which had befallen the fleet, and that 
the people of Albany were in the utmoſt conſter- 
„ / / „„ oe 2; Ee | 
The new miniſtry are generally cenſured for their 
conduct in this expedition by the whigs, who con- 
demn both the project, and the meaſures taken to- 
wards its execution. The ſcheme was never laid 
before the parliament, though it was then ſitting; 
but this, it is ſaid, was far the greater ſecrecy, and 
for the ſame reaſon, the fleet was not fully vic- 
tualed at home, They rflied upon New-England 
for ſupplies, and this deſtroyed the deſign. For 
the ſhips tarried at Boſtory, till the feaſon for the 
attack'was over. %% JT FIN 
According to lord Harlfy's ar count of this ex- 
- pedition, the whole was af contrivance of Boling- 
broke, Moore, and the chancellor Harcourt, 
to cheat the publick of twenty thouſand pounds. 
Ihe latter of thele was pleaſed to ſay, no govern- 
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ment was worth ſerving, that would not admit | 
* of ſuch advantageous jobs.” 
Apprehenſive that the enemy would fall upon 
our borders, as they afterwards realiy did, in ſmall 
parties, upon the miſcarriage of that enterprile ; : 
governor Hunter preſſed the aſſembly, | in autumn, ©notherfefſion 
to continue a number of men in pay the enſuing bis, is ee 
winter, and to repair the out forts, After the tumn of 1714. 
Houſe had paſſed ſeveral votes to this purpoſe, his 
.excellency, during the ſeſſion, went up to Albany, 
to withdraw the forces of the colony, and give or- 
ders for the neceſſary repairs. 


The publick debrs, by this cata expedi- Dimas 2s i 


tion, were become greatly enhanced, and the al- tween the 
ſembly, at laſt, entered upon. meaſures for the comncitand at 
ſupport of the government, and ſent up to the 5 
council ſeveral bills for that purpoſe. The latter 
attempted g make amendments, which the other | 
vou ald not admit, and a warm controverſy aroſe 
between thoſe two branches of the legiſlature; 
The council aſſigned inſtances, that amendments 
had formerly been allowed; and, beſides this ar- 
gument, drawn from precedent, inſiſted that they 
were a part of the legiſlature, conſtituted as the 
aſſembly were by the meer grace of the crown”; 
adding, that the lords of trade had determined the 
matter in their favour. The houſe, nevertheleſe, 
adhered to their reſolutions, and anſwered i in theſe: 
n 1 
. Tis true, the ſhare the council have (if aux) AM Ry 
in the legiſlation, does not flow from any title 
they have from the nature of that board, which _ _ 
is only, to adviſe ; or from their being anotber 
15 diſtinct ſtate, or rank of people in the conftitu- 
4 tion, which they are not, being all commons; 
but only from the meer pleaſure. of the prince 
« gies 1 in the commiſſion. On the contrary, 
<<, the inherent FUE: the aſſembly. have, to A 
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of the money of the freemen of this colony, 

* does not proceed from any commiſſion, letters 

<« patent, or other grant from the crown; but 

*< from the free choice and election of the people, 

Who ought not to be diveſted of their property 

(nor juſtly. can) without their conſent. Any 

* former condeſcenſions, of other afſemblies, will 

„ not preſcribe to the council, a privilege to make 

* any of thoſe amendments, and therefore they 

% have it not. If the lords commiſſioners for trade 

t and plantations, did conceive no reaſon why the 

< council ſhould not have right to amend money 

s bills, this is far from concluding there are none. 

The aſſembly underſtand them very well, and 

b * are ſufficiently convinced of the neeeſſity they 

, are in, not to admit of any eneroachment ſo much 
4 to their prejudiee. “ Et. £0 


HhHoth houſes adhered obſtinately to their reſpective 
opinions: in conſequenee of which, the publick 

» debts remained unpaid, though his excellency 
could” nor omit paſſing a bill for paying to himſelf 


3750 ounces of plate. POSI 
. Upon the return of the fleet, Dudley; Saltonſtal, 
and Cranſton, the governors of the eaſtern colo- 
nies, formed a deſign ofengaging the Five Nations 
in a rupture with the French, and wrote on that 
head to Mr. Hunter; who, ſuſpicious that his aſ- 
ſembly would not approve of any project that 
might increaſe the publick debts, laid their letter 
before the houſe, and, according to his expectations, 
they declared againſt the ſcheme. Oo 
Egablihment About this time colonel Hunter, by the advice of 
of « court cf his council, began to exercile the office of chancel- 
un having, on the 4th of October, appointed 
mmeſſieurs Van Dam and Philipſe maſters, Mr. 
Whileman regiſter, Mr. Harriſon examiner, and 
meſſieurs Sharpas and Broughton clerks. A 
Proclamation was then iſſued, to ſignify the _ 


# 
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of the court on Thurſday in every Week. This 
gave riſe to theſe two refolutions of the houſe. | 


— 


* Reſolved, that the erecting a eourt of chan- Reſolutions of 


e cery, without conſent in general aſſembly, is 
% contrary to law, without precedent, and of dan- 


the aſſembly 
againſt it, 


« gerous conſequence to the liberty and property 


of the ſubjects. 0 | 

“ That the eſtabliſhing fees, without conſent in 
et general aſſembly, is contrary to law.” The coun- 
cil made theſe votes the ſubject of part of a long 


repreſentation, which they ſhortly after tranſmitted 


to the lords of trade, who, in a letter to the go- 
vernor in anſwer to it, approved of his erècting a 
court of equity, and blamed the aſſembly, add- 


ing, That her majeſty has an undoubted right 


“ of appointing ſuch, and ſo many courts of ju- 
* dicature in the plantations, as ſhe ſhall think ne- 
« ceflary for the diſtribution of juſtice.” 


At the next meeting, in May 1712, colonel Another ſef. 


Hunter ſtrongly recommended the publick debts 


fion of the af- 
ſembly in Max 


to the conſideration of the aſſembly, informing 1212. 


them, that the lords of trade had ſignified their 
opinion, with reſpect to the amending money bills, 
in favour of the council. The houſe neglected 
the matters laid before them, and the governor 
broke up the ſeſſions, by a ſhort prorogation of 
three days. After which they ſoon paſſed an act 


for paying his excellency 8025 ounces of plate. 


Our publick affairs never wore a more melancholy 
aſpect than at this juncture. e 


\/ 


Among the Five Nations, many emiſſaries from The Frenct 
the French were daily ſeducing them from the Bri- ONES 
tiſh intereſt, and our late ill ſucceſs gave ſuch a Nations. 


werful influence to their ſolicitations, that the 
Indians even at Catt's Kill ſent a belt of wampum 
to thoſe in Dutcheſs county to prepare for a war. 
The Senecas and Shawanas were alſo greatly diſ- 
affected, and it was generally apprehended, that 


they ; 
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they would fall upon the inhabitants along Hud- 
ſon's river. An invaſion was ſtrongly ſuſpected by 
ſea on the city of New-York, where they had been 
An 3 alarmed, in April, by an inſurrection of the ne- 
kes at New. groes; Who, in execution of a plot to ſet fire to 
York in April, the town, had burnt down a houſe in the night, 
and killed ſeveral people who came to extinguiſh 
EF the fire, for which nineteen of them were after- 
5 wards executed. But diſtreſſed as the colony then 
| was, the aſſembly were inflexibly averſe to the 
| eſtabliſhment of a revenue, which had formerly 
| been wickedly miſapplied and exhauſted. * At the 
| Another fef- enſuing ſeſſion, in the fall, colonel Hunter pro- 
ſembly in the poſed a ſcheme to the aſſembly, which was, in ſub- 
Wl pas pod of ſtance, that the receiver-general ſhould give ſecu- 
| | i rity, reſiding in the colony, for the due execution 
of his offices and every quarter account, to the 
| governor and council, for the ſums he might re- 
A propoſal, ceive, That the creditors of the government 
verner for ine ſhould, every three months, deliver in their de- 
managementof mands to the governor and council; when, if that 
the revenue. quarter's revenue equaled the amount of ſuch 
dieebts, the governor, by: the advice of council, 
5 ſhould draw for it: but if the revenue for that 
quarter ſhould fall ſhort of the governor's demands, 
then the warrants were to be drawn for ſo much 
only as remained, and the creditors ſhould after- 
wards receive new drafts for their balances in the 
next quarter. That no warrant ſhould be iſſued, 
until the quarterly account of the revenue was given 
in; but that then they ſhould be paid in courſe, 
Aa nd an action of debt be given againſt the receiver- 
It 5s difap- general in caſe of refuſal. That he ſhould account 
deen, alſo to the aſſembly when required, and permit all 
perſons to have recourſe to his books. The houſe 
turned a deaf ear to this plauſible project, and 
| diſpleaſed with a letter from the lords of trade, fa- 
- , youring the council's claim to amend money A 
. 15 . N 8 8 1 5 7 [ : | ey : 
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they agreed upon an addreſs to the queen, pro- An *44reſs to 


Thy 544, 4 3 | "BS Gs. the queen, 
reſting their willingneſs to ſupport her government, 
complaining of miſapplications in the treaſury, 
intimating their ſuſpicions. that they were miſrepre- 
ſented; and praying an inſtruction to the governor 
to give his conſent to a law, for ſupporting an agent 
to repreſent them at the court of Great-Britain, 
Provoked by this conduct, and to put an end to, ..__. 
the diſputes ſubſiſting between the two houſes, his is diſelved. : 
excellency diffolved the aſſembly. y 
Before the meeting of the next aſſembly. the Peace of P- 
peace of Utrecht was concluded, on the 3ſt of 1 
March, 1913. A peace, in the judgment of many; - 
diſhonourable to Great- Britain, and injurious to 
her allies. I ſhall only conſider it with relation to 
dur Indian affairs. The reader doubtleſs obſerved,, 
that lord Bellomont, after the peace at Ryſwick; 
contended with the governor of Canada, that the 
Five Nations ought to be conſidered as ſubjects of 
the Britiſh crown, and that the point was diſputed 
even after the death of count Frontenac. It does 
not appear that any deciſion of that matter was 
made between the two crowns, till the treaty of U- 
trecht, the XVth article of which is in theſe word??? 
FTbe ſubjects of France inhabiting. Canada, The Five Na- 


& and others, hall hereafter give no hindrance OT dians are ac- 


* 


de moleſtation to the Five Nations, or cantons of knowledzed in 


Indians, ſubject to the dominion of Great Britain; o Great Ba- 

e nor to the other nations of America who. are tain. 

friends to the ſame. In like manner, the ſubjects 

of Great Britain ſhall behave themſelves peace- 

% ably towards the Americans, who are ſubjects or 

de friends to France; and on both ſides they ſhall 

di enjoy full liberty of going and coming on ac- 

& count of trade. Alſo the natives of theſe coune - 

 « tries ſhall, with the ſame liberty, reſort, as they 

40 pleaſe, to the Britiſh and French colonies for 

te promoting trade on one fide and the other, with- 
Tu JJ oa 
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C out any moleſtation or hindrance, either on the 


« part of the Britiſh ſubjects, or of the French. 
« But it is to be exactly and diſtinctly ſettled by 


„ commiſſaries, who are, and who ought'to be ac- 


„ counted, the ſubjects of Britain or of France.” 

In conſequence of this treaty, the Britiſh crown 

became entitled, at leaſt for any claim that could 
juſtly be interpoſed by the French, to the ſove- 


reignty over the country of the Five Nations, con- 


cerning the extent of which, as it never was ad- 


fay a few words. 


Juſted by commiſſaries, it may not be improper to 


Of * W . When the Dutch began the ſettlement of this 
of the kerrito country, all the Indians on Long-Ifland, and the 


Ties of the five 


confederate 


nations of In necticut, Hudſon's, Delaware, and Suſquehana ri- 


dians. 


— xk 


vers, were in ſubjection to the Five Nations; and, 
within the memory of perſons now living, acknow- 
ledged it by the payment of an annual tribute“. 
be French hiſtorians of Canada, botli ancient 


and modern, agree, that the more northern In- 


dians were driven before the ſuperior martial prow- 


els of the confederates. The author of the book 


entitled, Relation de ce qui s eſt paſſe de plus re- 
marquable aux Miſſions des Peres de la Campag- 


nie de Jeſus, en la nouvelle France, publiſhed with 


the privilege of the French king, at Paris, in 1661, 
writes with ſuch ſingular fimplicity, as obviates the 
leaſt ſuipicion of thoſe ſiniſter views, fo remark- 


that all the northern Indians, as far as Hudſon's 


Bay, were harraſſed by the Five Nations, Partout 


(days he, ſpeaking in the name of the miſſiona- 
© ries) nous trouvons lroquors, qui comme un 


©. Phantome importun, nous abſede en taus lieux. 
T8320 KN ot 41a ' i n l 1 5 1 73 7 
Ankle tribe ſettled at the Sugar Loaf mountain in O- 


nge county, to this day make a yearly. payment of about 
fo Vt the Mee e. 
3 . F [3 7 


1 
. o In 


northern ſhore of the ſound, on the banks of Con- 


able in the late French hiſtories. He informs us, 


+ 


| | N E W LE 2 W977 i79 
10 the account he gives of the travels of a father, 8 

in 1638, we are told, that the banks of the upper 
ou were lined with the Algonkins, Ou la Cra- 
e des Irequois leur a fait chercher un Aſyle.” 
Wi iting of the Hurons, La Nation la plus ſe- 

& dentaife & la plus propre pour les Semences de 
4 Ja Foy,“ he repreſents them as totally deſtroyed 
by the confederates. Charlevoix, whoſe hiſtory of 
New France is calculated to countenance the en- 
croachments of the French, gives the following de: 
ſeription of the territory of the confederates. 5 5 

The country of the Irequois (ſays he) extends . 
| «itſelf between the 41ſt and 44th degrees of north 

4 latitude, about 70 or 80 leagues from eaſt to 
& weſt, from the head of the river, bearing for its 
© name that of Richlieu and Sorel “; that is, 

4 from Lake St. Sacrament to Niagara, and a little 
above forty leagues from north to ſouth, or ra- 
it ther north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt from the head of 

the Mohawks river to the river Ohio. Thus 1 | 
the laſt mentioned river and Pennſylvania bound | 

e it on the ſouth; On the weſt it has Lake On- | 
& tario 3 and Lake Erie on the north-weſt. St. 

de Sacrament and the river St. Lawrence on the | 
0 north ; on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, the pro- 1 

| * yince of New-York. It is watered with many | 
«, rivers; The land is in ſome: places Ow but, | 
e generally ſpeaking, very fertile. : 7 
Ia this partial deſcription; the Jeſuit is neither 
eotfiſterit: with his geographer; nor ſeveral other 
"French authors, an yet both his hiſtory and Mr. 8 
Bellin's . in 1744 T. which are bound up with E-Þ 


it, 
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＋ 08 „ The river er ifing Sow Lake Champlain, ! is called, Ri- 
| Fierls' des Irequois de Richelieu & Sorel, but the laſt i is now / 
: moſt commonly uſed, _ 
T Mr. Bellin publifhed'a new ſet of maps in 1745; the ar 
place _— thought too as” + % to our claims, eſpecially. 1 = 
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it, furniſh many ſtrong evidences in favour of the 
Britiſh claims, I will point out a few inſtances. 
The ancient country of the Hurons is laid down on 


the north ſide of lake Erie, by which we are aſcer- 


tained of the extent of territory, to which the Five 


Nations are entitled by their conqueſt ofithat peo- 


ple. The right of the confederates to the ſouth 


| fide of that lake, is alſo eſtabliſhed by their diſper- 
fon of the Cat Indians, to whom it originally be- 
longed. The land, on both ſides of the lake On- 
tario, is admited to be theirs by this geographer, 


who writes on the north, · Les Iroquois du nord,” 
and on the ſouth ſide, Pays des Iroquois.” Hen- 


nepin, La Hontan and Deliſle, all concur with Bel- 
lin, in extending the right of the Five Nations, to 
the lands on the north tide of lake Ontario. The 
- firſt of theſe, beſides what appears from his map, 
ſpeaking of that lake, has theſe words, There are 


<«« likewiſe on the north ſide theſe Iroquois villages, 
e Tejajahon, Kente, and Ganneouſſe; every one 


of which is laid down even in Bellin's, and almoſt 
all the maps I have ſeen of that country, whether 
French or Engliſh. What renders Hennepin's 


the protraction of the north ſide of the bay of Fundy, for 
Nova Scotia, which, in the ſecond plate, was called, the 
4 ſouth part of New France.“ General Shirley, one of the 
Britiſh commiſſaries for ſettling the diſputed limits, took oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of this alteration to Mr. Bellin at Paris, and 


informed him that 100 copies of his firſt maps were diſperſed 


in London, upon which he diſcovered ſome ſurpriſe; but in- 


ſtead of urging any thing in ſupport of the variation in his 
new draft, laid, Miliag; « We in France muſt follow the 
command of the monarch.” I mention this to ſhew, that fince 


the French government interpoſes in the conſtruction of their 
maps, they are proper evidence againſt them, Among the 

_. _ Engliſh, Dr. Mitchel's is:the only authentick one extant. - 
None of the reſt, concerning America, have paſſed under the 


examination, or received the ſanction of any public board; 
and, for this reaſon, they ought not to be conſtrued to our 


prejudice, Add, that they generally copy from the French. 


— Wt tee 


account 
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aecount the more remarkable is, that theſe villages 


were there in 1679, ſeven years after the erection 
of fort Frontenac. From whence it may fairly be 
argued, that their not oppoſing thoſe works, was 
by no means a ceſſion of the country to the French; 
and indeed Charlevoix himſelf repreſents that mat- 
ter as carried on by a fraud, for, ſays he, under 


o pretext of ſeeking their advantage, the governor 


“ had nothing in view, que de les tenir en bride.” 
JI To theſe atteſtations, which are the more to be 
depended upon, becauſe they are given by the 
French writers, whoſe partiality leads them to con- 
fine the Five Nations to contracted limits *, we 
may add, that our Indians univerſally coneur in the 


claim of all the lands, not fold to the Engliſh, from 


the mouth of Sorel river, on the ſouth {ide of the 
lakes Erie and Ontario, on both ſides of the Ohio, 
till it falls into the Miſſiſſippi 31 and on the north 
Hide of thoſe lakes, that whole territory between 
the Outawais river and the lake Huron, and even 
beyond the ſtreights between that. and lake Erie. 


This laſt tract, and the land on the north ſide of 


the lakes Erie and Ontario, were contained in their 
ſurrender to king William in 1701; of which I 
took notice in its proper place: and doubtleſs to 
that, and lord Bellomont's conteſt with count Fron- 


tenac, we muſt aſcribe it, that the Five Nations 


{were afterwards fo particularly taken notice of in 
the treaty of Utrecht. | . | 
The Britiſh title to fort Frontenac, and the lands 
on the north-weſt fide of Cadaracqui river, has of 


7 


1 Mr. Bellin was en iner of the 8 | and tells us, that | 


Charlevoix performed his travels in this country, by order of 


the French court; that he was a-man of attention and curiofity, 


and had a determined refolution to collect all poſſible intelli- 
- gence, which he deſigned to make publick, To give the 
greater credit to the Jeſuit's hiſtory and his own map, he adds, 
that Charlevoix was never without the inſtruments proper for 
à voyager, partout la Bouſſole a la main,” | 
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late been drawn into queſtion by ſome, who, from 
jealouſy, or other motives equally ſhameful, were 

bent upon finding fault with every meaſure planned 
by general Shirley. The advocates for the French 
claim, relied much on a late map of the middle 
Britiſh Colonies, and two pamphlets e wy : 
Lewis Evans. + 
The French, ſays he, being in poſſeſſion of 
Fort Frontenac, at the peace of Ryſwick, which 
10 they attained during their war with the confe- 
« deraàtes, gives them an undoubted title to the ac- 
* quiſition of the north- weſt ſide of St. Lawrence 
. rer, from thence to their ſettlement at Mon- 
« treal. The writer adds; © it was upon the 
te faith and honour of king Willian' s promiſe (by 
. & the fourth article of the treaty of Ryſwick) of 
et not diſturbing the French king in the free poſ- 
4 ſefſion of the kingdoms, counties, lands, or do- 
c minions he then enjoyed, that I ſaid the French 
1. had an undoubted title to their acquiſition of the 
| 6 north-weſt ſide of St. Lawrence river, from 
te Frontenac to Montreal.? 
Whether the treaty ought to be e as 
"hang any relation to this matter, is a queſtion 
which 1 ſhall not take upon me to determine. 
The map-maker ſuppoſes it to be applicable, and. 
for the preſent, I grant it. The XIIth article of 
The 12th arti. this treaty is in theſe words: The moſt Chriſtian 
ele of the trea- (king ſhall reſtore to t e king of Great Britain, all 
ane 60 countries, iſlands, forts, and colonies, whereſo- 
| ever ſituated, which the Engliſh did poſſeſs before 

« the declaration of the preſent war. And in like 

« manner, the king of Great Britain ſhall reſtore 
ec to the moſt Chriſtian king, all countries, iſlands, 
„ 46. forts, and colonies, whereſaever ſituated, which 
the French did poſſeſs before the ſaid-declaration 
of war.“ If therefore the Britiſh ſubjects were 

in 5 of Fort Frontenac at the commence- 
| ment 
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ment of the war, the French, who attained it dur- 
| Ing its continuance, according to this treaty, ought 
| to have ſurrendered it to the Britiſh crown. 


Whatever the French title to fort Frontenac 


might have been, antecedent to the year 1688, in 
which the iſland of Montreal was invaded by the 


Five Nations, it is certain, that it was then aban- 
doned, and that the Indians entered it, and demo- 
liſhed a great part of the works *. But the author 


of the map affirms, © that the Engliſh did nor poſ- 
4 ſeſs Frontenac before the declaration of war ter- 
„ minated by the peace of Ryſwick.“ To which 


I reply, that the Indians acquired a title in 1688, 


either by conqueſt or dereliction, or Both; and 
that the crown of Great Britain had a right to take 


advantage of their acquifition, in virtue g of its ſo- 


5 vereignty over the Five Cantons. That they were 


our dependents, was ſtrongly and often inſiſted 
upon by. governor Dongan and Lord-Bellomont, 
and the point remained ſub judice till the treaty 
of Utrecht. Then a decifion was ſolemnly made 
in our favour, which looks back, as the determina- 


tions of all diſputes do, at leaſt as far as the firſt 
riſe of the controverly ; poſterior to which, and 


rior to king William's war, his Indian ſubjects 


obtained the poſſeſſion of the fort in queſtion +. 
Whence I think it may be fairly deduced, if we 


take the treaty of Ryſwick for our rule, that Fort 


Frontenac, which was regained by the French dur- 
ing their war with us, ought to have been ſurren- | 


dered to the Britiſh crown, Every publick tranſ- 


action between the French and the Five Nations, 
without the participation of the government of | 
Great-Britain, ſince the Indians were claimed as 

our dependents, is perhaps abſolutely void, and | 


»Le Fort de Cataracouy Etoit Evacue- & ruins. Charl. 
. + The Five Nations entered the fort in 1688, and the war 


again France was not proclaimed till May 158g. 
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particularly the treaty of peace made between the 
| Indians and the chevalier De Callieres, after the 
death of count Fronten. 
Phe poſſeſſion of any part of the country of 
the Five Nations by the French, either before or 
ſince the cloſe of queen Anne's war, cannot pre- 
judice the Britiſh title, becauſe the treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle, renews and confirms that executed at 
Utrecht in 1713, and expreſsly ſtipulates, that the 
dominions of the contracting parties ſnall be in the 

ſame condition, which they ought of right to 

* have been in before the late war.” Commiſ- 
ſaries were ſoon after appointed to adjuſt the con- 
troverted limits, who accordingly met at Paris, and 
continued the negotiation, till the French king 
perfidiouſly ſeized upon ſeveral parts of Nova · Sco- 

tia, or Acadia, the ſettlements of the bounds of 
Which, was part of the very buſineſs of the com- 
miſſaries. This gave riſe to the preſent operations, 


_ * Evans's map and firſt pamphlet, or Analyſis, were _ 

liſhed in the ſummer 1755, and that part in favour of the 
French claim to Frontenac, was attacked by two papers in the 
New York Mercury, in January 1756. This occaſioned his 
publication of the ſecond pamphlet the next ſpring, in which 
fo endeavours to ſupport his map. ..He was a man in low cir- 
cumſtances, in his temper precipitate, of violent paſſions, 
| fte vanity, and rude manners. He pretended to the know- 
edge of every thing, and yet had very little learning. By his 
| Inquilitive turn, he filled his head with a conſiderable collection 

of materials, and a perſon of more judgment than he had, 

might, for a few days, receive advantages from his converſa« 

tion. He piqued himſelf much upon his two maps, which 
8 are however juſtly chargeable with many errors. His igno- 
Lance of language is evident, both in them and the two pam- 

| phlets of his Analyſis, the laſt of which is ſtuffed with ground- 
feſs aſperſions on general Shirley, who deſerves ſo well from 

' theſe colonies, that on that account, and to. weaken the au- 
, thority of. a map prejudicial to his majeſty's rights, I beg the 

reader's excuſe for this infraction of the old rule, de mortuis 
nil niſi bonum. He died at New-York, June 12, 1756,. un- 

der an arreſt for a groſs ſlander, uttered againſt Mr. Morris, 
the governor of Pennſylvania. 1 C 


— 


and the longeſt ſword will determine the contro: 

verſ . 
| Biicadicr Hunter was diſappointed in his ex- fh i 
pectatious upon the late diſſolution. for though 1113. 
the elections were very hot, and ſeveral new mem. 

rs came in, yet the majority were in the intereſt 
of the late aſſembly, and on the 27th of May, 
172 3, choſe Mr. Nicholl into the chair. The go- 
vernor ſpoke to. them with great plainneſs, in- 
forming them, that it would be in vain to endea- 

vour to lodge the money alloted for the ſupport of 

| government. in any other than the hands of the 

queen's officers. Nevertheleſs (ſays he) if you 
« are ſo reſolved, you may put the country to the 
« expence of a treaſurer, for the cuſtody of mo- 
„ ney raiſed: for extraordinary uſes.” He added, 

that he was reſolved to paſs no law, till proviſion 
was made for the government. The members 

were therefore reduced to the dilemma of paſſing 
a bill for that purpoſe, or breaking up immedi- 
ately. They choſe the former, and the governor 

rave his aſſent to that, and an exciſe bill on ſtrong An exciſe on 
 Iiquors, which continues to this day, producing rens iquors, 
into the treaſury. about one thouſand pounds per 
annum. After a ſhort receſs, ſeveral other laws 
were enacted in the fall. But the debts of the 
government ſtil} remained unnoticed, till the ſum- 
mer of the year 1714. A long ſeſſion was then Another ſeſſion 
_ almoſt entirely devoted to that ſingle affair. In- Ba 
eredible were the numbers of the publick credi- 
tors. New demands were every day made. Pe- Proviſion for 


the payment of 
tions came in from all quarters, and even for debts ue püblie 


_ Contracted before the revolution. Their amount debts, 


was near twenty. eight thouſand pounds. To pay 
this prodigious ſum, recourſe was had to the cir- 


culation of bills of credit to that value. Theſe 


us. n in the hands of the Province treaſurer, 
| and 
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and iſſued by him only, according to the direc⸗ 
me V 
Peach of queen The news of the queen's death arriving in the 


iy cond afem  Enſuing fall, a diſſolution enſued of covurfe; and 


bly, Mayi71s. : 5s 5 1 n IM 
bee houſe met in May, 1715, which continued 


+ bly, in june, only to the 21ſt of July. For the governor be- 


1716. ing now determined to ſubdue thoſe whom he 
could not allure, again diſſolved the aſſembly. He 
ſucceeded in his deſign, for though Mr. Nicoll 

| was re- elected into the chair on the gth of June, 
1716, yet we plainly perceive, by the harmony 

| Introduced between the ſeveral branches of the le- 
giſlature, that the majority of the houſe were now 

in the intereſt of the governo. 


An inconteſtible evidence of their good under- 


ſtanding, appeared at the ſeſſion in autumn, 1717, 
when the governor informed them of a memorial 

which had been ſent home, refle&ing upon his ad- 
miniſtration. The houſe immediately voted an ad- 

dreſs to him, which was conceived. in terms of the 

- utmoſt reſpect, teſtifying their abhorrence of the 
memorial, as a falſe and malicious libel, It was 
ſuppoſed to be writen by Mulford, a repreſentative 

| for Suffolk county, who always oppoſed the mea- 
ſſiures that were taken to preſerve the friendſhip of 
the Five Nations, and fooliſhly projected a ſcheme 
to cut them off. It was printed in England, and 
delivered to the members at the door of the houſe 


of commons, but never had the author's intended 
7 f 5 * 7 5 Y ö r 8 


emer. 


| Meaſures tak - It was at this meeting, the council, on the 31ſt 


en ro fettig the of October, ſent a meſſage by Mr. Alexander, then 


limits of the 


province of deputy ſecretary, to the houſe, defiring them“ to 

New-York. © appoint proper perſons, for running the diviſion 
1 * line between this colony and the province of 
« New- Jerſey, his excellency being aſſured the le- 
* giflature of the province of New- Jerſey. will bear 
half the expence thereof.” The aſſembly 12 a 
Rh: 2 88 58 i a Dill 
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a bill before them, at that time, which afterwards 
paſſed into a law, for the payment of the remaining 
debts of the government, amounting to many thou- 
ſand pounds; in which, after a recital of the ge- 
neral reaſons, for aſcertaining the limits between 
New-York and New- Jerſey on the one fide, and 
Connecticut on the other, a clauſe was added, to 
defray the expence of thoſe ſervices. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty ounces of plate were enacted © to be 
s iſſued by warrant, under the hand and ſeal of the 
te governor of this province for the time being, by 
8 and with the adyice and conſent of his majeſty's 
council, in ſuch parts and portions as ſhall be re- 
4 quiſite for that ſervice, when the ſurvey, aſcer. 
e taining, and running the ſaid line, limit, and 
& boundary, ſhall, be begun, and carried on, by 
<« the mutual conſent and agreement of his excel, 
r lency and council of this province, and the pro- 
es prietors of the ſoil of the ſaid; province of New- 
« Jerſey.” According to this law, the line “ a- 

; *. creed on by the ſurveyors and commiſſioners of 
„ each colony was to be concluſive.” Another 
ſum was alſo provided by the ſame clauſe, for run- 
Ing t the line between New-York and Connecticut; 
and. in the year, 1719, an act was paſſed for the 
ſettlement of that limit, of which. I ſhall have oc» 
_ Calion to take notice in a ſucceeding adminiſtration. 5 
Whether it was becauſe Mr. Nicoll was diſguſted Mr. Nicoll re- 
with the governor's prevailing intereſt in the houſe, gn tg ofice 


of ſpeaker of 


or to his infirm ſtate of health, that he deſired, by the aſſembly, 
a letter to the general aſſembly, on the 18th of 
May, 1718, to be diſcharged from the ſpeaker's 
place, is uncertain. His requeſt was readily grant- 


„Fd, and Robert Livingſton, Eſq; choſen in his Mr. Livington | 


is chotenſpeak- ; 


ead, The concord between the governor and this er in his fiead, 
aſſembly, was now wound up to its higheſt pitch. | 
Inſtead of other evidences of it, I ſhall lay before 

the 


% 
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ter slaſt ſpeech 
to the houſe of 
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the reader his laſt ſpeech to the houſe on the 24th of 
June, 1719, and their addreſs in anſwer to it. 

« Gentlemen, I have now ſent for you, that you 
* may be witneſs to my aſſent to the acts paſſed 
& by the general aſſembly in this ſeſſion. I hope 


«© that what remains unfiniſhed, may be perfected 
* by to-morrow, when J intend to put a cloſe to 


06 this ſeſſion. 


„I take this opportunity alſo to acquaint you, 
d that my late uncertain ſtate of health, the care 
4 of my little family, and my private affairs, on 


4 the other ſide, have at laſt determined me, ro 
© make uſe of that licenſe of abſence, which has 
been ſame time ago ſo graciquſly granted me; 
„ but with a firm reſolution to return to you again, 
<« if it is his majeſty's pleaſure that I ſhould do ſo: 


« by 
e nour, and without ingratitude and breach of duty 


but if that proves otherwiſe, I aſſure you that 


« whilſt I live, I ſhall be watchful and induſtrious 


“ to promote the intereſt and welfare of this coun- 
„try, of which I think I am under the ſtrongeſt 


* obligations, for the future, to account myſelf a 
& countryman. „ 5 

I look with pleaſure on the preſent quiet and 
„ flouriſhing tate of the people here, whilſt I re- 


1 flect on that in which I found them at my arri- 
4 val. As the very name of party or faction ſeems 

4 to be forgotten, may it for ever lye buried in ob- 
„ hvion, and no ſtrife ever happen amongſt you, 
e put that laudable emulation, who ſhall approve 
„ ghimſelf the moſt zealous ſervant and moſt duti- 
4 ful ſubject of the beſt of princes, and moſt uſe - 
< ful member of a well eftabliſhed and flouriſhing 
„ community, of which you gentlemen have given 


2 haPPY example, which I hope will be followed 
future aſſemblies. I mention it to your ho- 


„I could do no leſs,” | 
8 Colonel 


2 
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| Colonel Morris and the new ſpeaker, were the | 
authors of the anſwer to this ſpeech, though it was 
ſigned by all the members. Whether Mr. Hun- 
ter deſerved the elogium they beſtowed upon him 
1 leave the reader to determine. It is certain, 4 
that few plantation governors have the honour to · 
carry home with them ſuch a teſtimonial as this: „ 
5 Sir, when we reflect upon your paſt conduct, 2 | 
I your juſt, mild, and tender adminiſtration, it aner to it. 1 
< heightens the concern we have for your depar- =_ 
ture, and makes our grief ſuch as words can= ; || 
< not truly expreſs. You have governed well and 
« wiſely, like a prudent magiſtrate, like an af- - 
<< fetionate parent; and wherever you go, and 
«© whatever ſtation the divine Providence ſhall 
* pleaſe to aſſign you, our ſincere deſires and pray- 
95 a for the happineſs: of you — yours, ſhall 
* al ays attend you. 
We have ſeen many governors, and may ſee 
* more; and as none of thoſe, who had the ho- 
* nour to ſerve in your ſtation, were ever ſo juſtly 
< fixed in the affections of the governed, ſo thoſe 
< to come will acquire no mean reputation, when 
*< ir can be ſaid of them, their conduct has been 
& like yours. | 
We thankfully accept the honour you do us, 
cc in calling yourſelf our countryman; give us 
v6 leave then to deſire, that you will not forget this 
< as your country, and, 117 you can, make haſte 
«© to return to it. 
Fut if the ſervice of our ſovereign will not 
admit of what we do earneſtly deſire, and his 
% commands deny us that happineſs; permit us 
4 to addreſs you as our friend, and give us your 
44 aſſiſtance, when we are oppreſſed with an admi- 
X niſtration the reverſe of yours.“ 
Colonel Hunter departing the province, the The command 
/ er FONmang ee the 3 iſt of July, 1719, qe erovinee 
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of the board of council. As he had no inter. 


view with the aſſembly during his ſhort admini- 
ſtration, in which he behaved with great modera- 
tion and integrity; there is very little obſervable 
in his time, except a treaty, at Albany, with the 
Indians, for confirming the ancient league; and 
the tranſactions reſpecting the partition line between 
this and the colony of New-Jerſey : concerning the 
latter of which, I ſhall now lay before the reader 


a very ſummary account. 


Proceedings The two provinces were originally included in 


relative to the 


boundaries of the grant of king Charles to the duke of York. 


the provinces New-Jer ſey was atter wards conveyed by the duke 
250 Ner- Jer. to lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret. This 
fey. again, by a deed of partition, was divided into 

Eaft and Weft Jerſey, the former being releaſed to 


Sir George. Carteret, and the latter to the aſſigns 


of lord Berkley. The line of diviſton extended 
from Little Egg Harbour to the North Partition 
Point on Delaware river, and thus both thoſe tracts 
became concerned in the limits of the province of 


New-York. The original rights of lord Berkley 


and Sir George Carteret, are veſted in two different 


ſets, conſiſting each of a great number of per- 


Ions, known by the general name of the proprie- 


tors of Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey, who, though they 


ſurcendered the powers of government to queen 


Anne, in the year 1702, ftilk retained their pro- 
perty in the ſoil. Theſe were the perſons intereſt= 


ed againſt the claim of New-York. It is agreed 


on all ſides, that the deed to New- Jerſey is to be 


firſt ſatisfied, out of that great tract granted to the 
duke, and that the remainder is the right of New- 
York. The proprietors inſiſt upon extending their 
northern limits to a line drawn from the latitude 
of 41* 40' on Delaware, to the latitude of 41, on 
Auaſon's river; and alledge, that before the . 
15 nn | 1677 


e 
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part 


ſey till 1684. They farther contend, that in 1684 
or 1685, Dongan and Lawrie (the former, go» 
vernor of New-York, and the latter, of New- 


Jerſey) with their reſpective councils agreed, that 


the latitude on Hudſon's river was at the mouth 


of Tappan Creek, and that a line from thence to 
the latitude of 41 46'-on Delaware ſhould be the 


boundary line. In 1686, Robmſon, Wells, and 


* Keith, ſurveyors of the three ſeveral provinces, 


took two obſervations, and found the latitude of 


410 to be 1/ and 23“, to the northward of the Yon- 
| ker's mills, which is four miles and forty-five 
chains to the ſouthward of the mouth of Tappan 


Creek. But againſt theſe obſervations the pro- 


prietors offer ſundry objections, which it is not my 
buſineſs to enumerate. - It is not pretended by any 


of the litigants, that a line according to the ſta» 


tion ſettled by Dongan and Lawrie was actually 


run; ſo that the limits of theſe contending pro- 
vinces, muſt long have exiſted in the uncertain 


conjectures of the inhabitants of both; and yet 
the inconveniencies of this unſettled ſtate, thro? 


the infancy of the country, were very inconſide- 


< Fable. - In the year 1701, an act paſſed in New- 
| York relating to elections, which annexed Waga- 


chemeck, and great and little Miniſink, certain 


ſettlements near Delaware, to Ulſter county. The 


intent of this law was to quiet diſputes before ſub- 


ſiſting between the inhabitants of thoſe places, 
whole votes were required both in Orange and UL 
ſter. The natural concluſion from hence is, that the 
legiſlature of New-York then deemed thoſe plan- 


tations not included within the New- Jerſey grant. 
»The fame who left the Quakers, and took orders in the 


Church of England. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times. 
. | ns | | 


Such 


"Y 


157 1, the latitude of 41%, was reputed to be fouts _ 
teen miles to the northward of "Tappan Creek, 
1 thoſe lands being ſettled under New-J er- 
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the work, complaining of faults in 


r 
Such was the ſtate of this affair till the yea? 
1717, when proviſion was made by this province 


for running the line. The ſame being dofie in 
| New-Jerſey the ſucceeding year, commiſſions for 


that purpoſe under the great ſeals of the reſpective 
colonies; wete iſſued in May, 1719. The com- 
miſſioners, by indenture dated the 25th of July, 
fixed the North Station Point on the northernmoſt 
branch of Delaware, called the Fiſnh-Kill; and 


from thence a random line was run to Hudſon's 
river, terminating about five miles to the north- 


ward of the mouth of Tappan Creek. In Au- 
guſt, the ſurveyors of Eaſt- Jerſey met for fixing 


the ſtation on Hudſon's river. All the commiſ- 
. fioners not attending through fickneſs, nothing 
further was done. What had already been tranſ- 
ated; however, gave a general alarm to many 
perſons intereſted in ſeveral patents under New- 


York, who before imagined their rights extended 


to the ſouthward of the random line. The New- 


he inſtrament 
which had been uſed in fixing the North Station 
gran The proprietors, on the other hand: 
think they have anſwered his objections, and the 


York ſurveyor afterwards. omg dure n 


matter reſted, without much contention, till the 


year 1740. Frequent quarrels multiplying after 
that period, relating to the rights of ſoil and ju- 


5 riſdiction ſouthward of the line in 1719, a probas 


tionary act was paſſed in New- Jerſey, in February 


1748, for running the line ex parte, if the pro: 


vince of New-York refuſed to join in the work. 


Our aſſembly, ſoon. after, directed their agent to 
oOppoſe the king's confirmation of that act; and it 


was accordingly dropped,. agreeably to the advice 


of the lords of trade, whoſe report of the 18th of 


will doubtleſs be acceptable to the reader. 
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*. Mey it pleaſe your Majelty 


. 

de E, have lately had under our conſidera- Areport d th 
. board of trade 

51 tion, an act paſſed in your majeſty $ upon this fub- 


1 « province of New-Jerley i in 1747-8, entitled, An Jet, in July, | 
« act fot running and aſcertaining the line of var 25” 
« | tition and divifion betwixt this province of News 
& Jerſey, and the province of New-York. 
“ And having been attended by Mr. Paris, ſo- 
et ljicitor in behalf of the proprietors of the eaſtern 
ee diviſion of New-Jerſey; with Mr. Hume Camp- 
2 bell and Mr. Henley his counſel in ſupport of 
cc the ſaid act; and by Mr. Charles, agent for the 6 * 
© province of New-York, with Mr. Forreſter and 
„Mr. Pratt his counſel againſt the ſaid act; and 
© heard what each party had to offer thereupon ; 
« we beg leave humbly to repreſent to your ma- 
te zeſty; that the conſiderations which ariſe upon 
ee this act, are of two ſorts, viz. ſuch as relate to 
& the principles upon which it is founded, and 
© ſuch as relate to the tranſactions and eircum- 
ce ſtances which accompany it. 
* As to the firſt, it is an act of the province of 
&«. New-Jerſcy intereſted in the determination of 
© the limits, and in the ORR Was advantages 
to ariſe from it. 
FThe province of New-Jerſey,” in its diſtinct 
© and ſeparate capacity, can neither make nor eſts - 
a bliſh boundaries: it can as little preſcribe re- 
* gulations for deciding differences between itſelf 
„ and other parties concerned in intereſt. | 
Ihe eſtabliſhed limits of its juriſdiction and f 
_ © territory, are ſuch as the grants under which it - fl 
claims have aſügned. If thoſe grants are doubt: | 
1 ful, and differences ariſe ** the conſtructions, | = 
| e 5 
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< or upon the matters of them, we humbly ap- 
* wprehend that there are but two methods of de- 
« ciding them: either by the concurrence of all 
parties concerned in intereſt, or by the regular 
<« and legal forms of judicial proceedings; and it 
4 appears to us, that the method of proceeding 
te muſt be derived from the immediate authority of 
< the crown- itſelf, ſignified by a commiſſion from 
« your majeſty under the great ſeal :- the commiſ- 
ce ſion of ſubordinate officers and of derivative pow= 
. < ers being neither competent nor adequate to ſuch 
. < purpoſes : to judge otherwiſe would be, as we 
«<<. humbly conceive, to ſet up ex parte determina- 
e tions and incompetent juriſdictions in the place 
of juſtice and legal authority. | | 
If the act of New-Jerſey cannot conclude other 
<< parties, it cannot be effectual to the ends pro- 
i poled; and that it would not be effectual to form 
< an abſolute deciſion in this caſe, the legiſlature 
<« of that province ſeems ſenſible, whilſt it endea- 
; <. xours to leave to your majeſty's determination, 
<< the deciſion of one point relative to this matter, 
< and of conſiderable importance to it; which pow- 
er your majeſty cannot derive from them, with- 
< out their having the power to eſtabliſh the thing 


_ _ « itſelf, without the aſſiſtance of your majeſty. 


As we are of opinion, that the preſent act with- 
out the concurrence of other parties concerned in 
< intereſt, is unwarrantable and ineffectual; we 
<<. ſhall in the next place conſider what tranſactions 
and proceedings have paſſed, towards obtaining 
<<. ſuch concurrence. 1 . TY 

FTphe parties intereſted are your majeſty and the 
% two provinces of New-York and New-Jerley.. 
Four majeſty is intereſted with reſpect to yeur 
% ſovereignty, ſeigneurie, and property; and the 
s ſaid provinces with reſpect to their government 
* and juriſdiction, | TR 
. i, «. Wub 
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e With regard to the tranſactions on the part of 
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New-York, we beg leave to obſerve, that what- 


ever agreements have been made formerly be- 


tween the two provinces for ſettling their boun- 
daries; whatever acts of aſſembly have paſſed, 
and whatever commiſſions have been iſſued by 
the reſpective governors and governments; the 
proceedings under them have never been per- 


putes between the two provinces ſubſiſt with as 
much contradiction as ever; but there is à cir- 
cumſtance that appears to us to have ſtil] more 
weight, namely, that thoſe tranſactions were 


never properly warranted on the part of the 


crown : the crown never participated in them, 


and therefore cannot be bound with reſpect to irs 
Intereſts by proceedings ſo authoriſed. * „ 
The intereſt which your majeſty has in the de- 


termination of this boundary, may be conſidered 
in three lights: either as intereſts of ſovereignty, 
reſpecting mere government; of ſeigneurie, 


which teſpect eſcheats, and quitrents ; or of pro- 


perty; as relative to the foil itſelf; which laſt 
intereſt, takes place in ſuch caſes, where either 
your majeſty has, never made any grants of the 
foil, or where ſuch grants have by eſcheats re- 
verted to your majeſty. 8 


With regard to the | 
that of ſovereignty, it has been alledged to us in 


*« ſupport of the act, that it is not materfally affected 


by the queſtion, as both provinces are under your 


majeſty's immediate ꝗirection and government; 


but they ſtand in a very different light with reſ- 


« z 
2 - 
* 


ae 
4 
=” 

KY 
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pe& to your majeſty's intereſt in the quitrents 
and eſcheats; in both which articles the ſitua- 
tion of the two provinces appears to us to make 
4 very material alteration ; for although the pro- 
vince of New- Jerſey is not under regulations of 


9 « propriety 


* 


feed, the work remains unfiniſhed, and the diſ- 


firſt of theſe intereſts, viz. © 
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propriety. or charter with reſpect to its. govern- 
ment, yet it.is a proprietar 
to the grant and tenure o 
ſequently as New- York is not in that predicament, 
the determination of the boundary in prejudice 
to that province, will affect yourmajeſty's inter- 
eſt with reſpect to the tenure of ſuch lands as 
are concerned in this queſtion; it being evident, 
that whatever. diſtricts are ſuppoſed to be in- 
cluded in the limits of New-Jerley, will imme- 
diately paſs ro the proprietors of that province, 
and be held of them, by which means your ma- 
jeſty would be deprived of your eſcheats, and 
the quitrents would paſs into other hands. 
„ Toobviate this objection, i it has been alledged, 
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5 province with reſpect 
its territory, and con- 


that the crown has already made abſolute grants 
of the whole territory that can poſſibly come in 
4+ queſtion under the denomination of this boun- 
dary, and reſerved only trifling and inconſider- 
able quitrents on thoſe grants. But this argu- 
ment does not ſeem to us to be concluſive, ſince 
it admits an intereſt in your majeſty, the great- 
neſs or ſmallneſs of which is merely. accidental; 
and therefore does not affect the eſſence of the 
| queſtion : and we beg leave to obſerye, that in 
the caſe of exorbitant grants with inconſiderble 
uitrents; and where conſequently | it may rea- 
onably be ſuppoſed, that the crown has been de- 
i ceived 3 in ſuch grants by its officers 3. Jour ma- 
2 jeſty's contingent right of property in virtue of 
„ your cores ſeems rather to be enJagg 
e diminiſhed. 
W This i being the ok it appegts to us, that 
| r ought: not to have iſſued his 
5 runpiog the line above mention- 
ET 2 "ae 47 5 having previouſly receiyed the royal 
e diretion and inſtruction for that purpoſe; and 
that 4 ee bel without wa 


ch ele 
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can be conſidered, with reſpect to the intereſts of 
* the crown, 1n no other light than as a mere nul- 
« lity : and even with reſpect to New-York, we 
8 obſerve, that the ſaid commiſſion is queſtionable, 
&* as it does not follow the directions of the above- 
mentioned act, paſſed in 1717, which declares, 
that the commiſſion to be iſſued, ſhall be grant- 
< ed under the joint authority of the governor: _ 
council of that province. 
gut it has been further urged. that the crown 
has fince confirmed theſe tranſactions, either by 
previous declarations or by ſubſequent acqui - 
< eſcenee, and conſequently participated in them, 
* ſo far as to conclude itſelf: we ſhall therefore, 
in the next place, beg leave to conſider the cir- 
E cumſtances urged for this purpoſe. 

It has been alledged, that the crown, by gir- 
<« ing conſent to the aforeſaid act, paſſed in Ne- 
* Tork in 2717, for paying and diſcharging ſeve- 
< ral debts due from that colony, &c. concluded. 
and bound itſelf, with reſpect to the ſubſequent. 
proceedings had under the commiſſion iſſued by 
cc 
cc 


< governor Hunter; but the view and purport: - 


of that act appears to us ſo entire, and ſo diſ. 
< tinctiy formed for the purpoſe of l 
4 and eſtabliſhing funds; ſo various and ſo diſtin 
from any conſideration of che diſputes ſubſiſting 
in the two provinces, with reſpect to the bounda - 
* ries ; that we cannot conceive a ſingle clauſe in 
4 ſo long and o intricate an act, can be a ſufficient. 
foundation to warrant the proceedings of go- 


4 vernor Hunter ſubſequent to it, without a ſpecial. 


authority from the crown for that purpoſe: and. 
there is the more reaſon.to be of this opinion, as 
<« the crown, by giving its aſſent to that act, can 
<« be conſtrued to have aſſented only to the levying 


* money for a future purpoſe ; which purpoſe 


could. not be effected by any, ie but. 
"pi a” Z | Z 8 from. 


ws 
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e from itſelf ;- and therefore can never be ſuppoſed 
*© to have, thereby, approved a commiſſion from 
* another authority, which was at that time al- 
* ready iſſued, and carrying in execution, previous 
$ to ſuch aſſenn tr. i Wa 2 
We further beg leave humbly to repreſent to 
« your majeſty, that the line of partition and di- 
„ viſion between your majeſty's province of New- 
* York and colony of Connecticut, having been 
run and aſcertained, : purſuant to the directions 
* of an act paſſed, at New-York, for that pur» 
« poſe, in the year 1719, and confirmed by his 
late majeſty in 17233 the tranſactions: between 
te the ſaid province and colony, upon that occa- 
ſion, have been alledged to be ſimilar to, and 

e urged as, a precedent, and even as an approba- 

, tion, of the matter now in queſtion: but we are 
< humbly of opinion, that the two caſes are mate- 
* rially, and eſſentially, different. The act paſſed 
% in New-York, in 1719, for running and aſcer- 

taiĩning the lines of partition and diviſion between 

that colony and the colony of Connecticut re- 
4 cites, that in the Year 1683, the governor and 
* council of New-York, and the governor and 

e commiſſioners of Connecticut, did, in council, 

„ conclude an agreement concerning the bounda- 

ries of the two provinces ; that, in conſequence 
© of this agreement, commiſtioners and ſurveyors 

«© were appointed on the part of each government, 
e who did actually agree, determine, and aſcer- 
„ tain, the lines of partition; marked out a cer- 

< tain part of them, and fixed the point from 

„ whence the remaining part ſhould be run: that 
« the ſeveral+ things agreed on and done by 
*« the ſaid commiſfioners, were raxified by the re- 

L ſpective governors ; entered on record in each 
colony, in March 170 approved and confir- 
. 

„„ oo „„ Nv : « His 
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« his privy council; and by his ſaid majeſtyꝰs let · 


< ter to his governor of New- Tork. From this 


< recital it appears to us, that thoſe tranfactions 
were not only carried on with the participation, 
but confirmed by the expreſs act and authority 
4c of the crown ; and that confirmation made the 


foundation of the act paſſed, by New-York, 
« for bing the boundaries between the two pro- 


* vinces; of all which authority and foundation 
the act, we now lay before your majeſty, ap- 
<. pears to us to be entirely deſtitute. 
<< Upon the whole, as it appears to us, that the 
act in queſtion, cannot be effectual to the ends 
+ propoſed ; that your : s intereſt may be 


« peas affected by it, and that the proceed- 
e firſt inſtance, by che proper authority, 


45 but carried on without the participation of the 


< crown; we cannot think it advl , 0 lay 
this act before your majeſty, as 1 55 70 82 
80 your royal W Sr VILE" 


1 | Which is moſt humbly bun, 
15 0 Du ok Halifax, 
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Governor Bur- 
ner” s admini- - 
mation, Leptg 


H TILLIAM BURNET, Eſq. tbok upon 
/ ': him the government of this * province, on 


| | 17, 1720. che ch of September, 1720. The councn 2 5 
in Fr Vo inſtfuctions, vere 9150 55 Th 
+4 ne Schuyler, - 4% oe Re, 75 
| Colonel Depeyſter, . 8 : 
| Captain Walter, 02 Mr. Byerly, : . 
Colonel Beekman, Mr. Clarke, 
Nie Van Dam. Dr. 5 5 
„ ; eg 5 8 Mr. Hariſon. 0 


F * His birth ; Me. Burnet 4 ſon of abe celebrated biſhop 
| "ares. of chat name, whaſe piety and erudition, but 1 0 


ciallj his; zeal and. activity, for the glorious rev 

- lution: and roteſtant ſucceſſion, wilt embalm h 

memory to the moſt diſtant ages. The governor 

was a man of ſenſe and polite breeding, a well 
read ſcholar, ſprightly, and of a ſocial diſpoſition. 

Being devoted to his books, he abſtained from all 
thoſe exceſſes, into which his pleafureable reliſh 
. would otherwiſe have plunged him. He ſtudied 
'the arts of recommending himſelf to the people, 

had nothing of the moro * of a ſcholar, was 

* gay apd W 2 ho pomp, but 

* | y 7 vilited 


a 
* # 
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viſited every family of reputation, and often di- e 
verted himſelf in free converſe with the ladies, by | 
whom he was very much admired. No governor, | 
before him, did ſo much bulinels in chancery, 
The office of chancellor was his delight, He | 
made a tolerable figure in the exerciſe of it, tho? | 
he was no lawyer, and had a foible very unſuit- Dm | 


able for a judge, I mean his reſolving too ſpeedi- «© 
ly, for he uſed to ſay of himſelf, I act fiſh, 

and think afterwards.” He ſpoke however al- 

ways ſenſibly, and by his great reading was able 

to make a literary parade,—As to his fortune, it 
Vas very inconſiderable, for he ſuffered much in 
the South Sea ſcheme, While in England, he had 
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the office of comptroller of the cuſtoms at Lon- - 
don, which he refigned to brigadier Hunter, as 
the latter, in his favour, did the government of 
this and the colony of New-Jerſey, Mr. Burnet's 
acquaintance. with that gentleman gave him a fine | 
opportunity, before his arrival, to obtain good in: 
telligence both of perſons and things. The bri- 
gadier recommended all his old friends to the fa- 
your of his ſucceſſor, and hence we find that he = 
made few changes amongſt them. Mr. Morris. 5 | 
the chief juſtice, was his principal confidant. ' Dr, 1 
Colden and Mr. Alexander, two Scotch gentle- 
men, had the next place in his eſteem. He eu- 
ed his wiſdom in that choice, for they were both 
men of learning, e morals, and folid parts.. 
3 The former was well acquainted with the affairs f 
. the province, and particularly thoſe which con- 
Cerned the French in Canada and dur Indian allies. 
The latter was'bred' to the law, aud though ug 
| Jpeaker, at the head of his profeſſion for ſagacity 


Colonel Schuyler and Mr. Philipſe were, indeed, re- 
moved from the council | board by his tepreſentations; and 
their oppoſing, in council, the continuance of the aſſembly, 

| 25 Es by : 3 15 and 1 
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and penetration; yd in application to buſineſs no 
man could ſorpaſs h im. Nor was he unacquaint- 
ed with the affairs of the publick, having ſerved 
in the ſecretary's office, the beſt ſchool in the pro- 
vince, for inſtruction in matters of government; 
becavſe tlie ſecretary enjoys a plurality of offices, 
converſant with the firſt yt prings of our provincial 
cxconomy. Both thoſe Feukewen Mr. Burnet 
ſoon raiſed to the council board, as he alſo did 
Mr. Morris, Junior, Mr. Van Horn, whoſe daugh- 
he married, and Mr. Kennedy, who ſucceeded 
Byerly, both at the council board, and in the office 
af receiyer-general. ＋ 
'our governors, none had ſuch extenſive 
nd Juſt views of our Indian affairs, and the dan- 
15 rieighbourhood of the French, -as governor 
urnet, in which Mr. Living ſton was his princi- 
pal affiſtant. His e to theſe matters ap- 
eared at the very commencement of his admini- 
| Rrarion, for in his firſt ſpeech to the aſſembly, the 
very fall after his arrival, he laboured 10 implant 
the fame ſentiments . in the breafts ef the. mem- 
ers ; erideavouring to alarm their rh. by the 
daily advances of the FIR F ng 15 . Far the 
main paſſes, ſeducin 75 our Indian allies, 
- Leasen! their new ſertlements. in Lo * i 
Cook diſpob 4 Chief j uſtice Morris, whole, influence was very 
gf the af great in che houſe, drew the addreſs in anſwer to 
A 7.5 0 ſpecch, which contained a * 
er. ſting the confdente they repoſed in him. 
5 «We believe. chat the ſon of that worthy prelate, 
7: ſo. eminently inſtrumental under our * 
_ «monarch, Willam the Thixd, in eee 
„ 1 rom arbitrary power, and 15 concomitants, __ 
pen; ſuperſtition, and ſlavery 3 has been edu - 
ae — and poſſeſſes, thoſe principles, that ſo 
juitly his father to the council and 
2 K Londen of * — ; and ſucceeds 
REED a5 our 


* 
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e our former: governor, not only in power, but 
6 inchnation, to do us good. 
From an aſſembly, impreſſed with ſuch favour- 
able ſentiments, his excellency had the higheſt 
reaſon, to expect a ſubmiſſive! compliance with 
every thing recommended to their notice. The 
public k buſineſs proceeded without ſuſpicion or 
| ira ang : YOLuIng | e Kun the : 
tranquility of the politic te. Among the 6 
5 2 5 acts, aſſed At this ſelflen We may bly. "RO 
reckon that, for a five years ſupport; another for 
laying a duty of two per cent. prime coſt, on the 
| importation. of European goods, which was ſoon 
after repealed by the king; and a third, for pro- 
hibiting the ſale of Indian goods to the French. A prohibition 


The laſt of theſe was a favourite act of the go- . | 


vernor's, and though a law very advantagegus to uſe of the In: 
the province, became the ſource of an unreaſon- pn. 
able oppoſition againſt. him, which continued thro! — 
his whole adminiſtration... From the concluſion of 
the peace of Utrecht, a great trade was carried on 
between Albany. and Canada, for goods ſaleable 
among the Indians. The chiefs of the confede- 
rates, wiſely foreſaw its ill conſequenxes, and com- 
plained of it to the commiſſioners of Indian af - 8 | 
: fairs“, who wrote to Mr. SOthry wanne > e 8 


1 ; [ a 3 
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The goyernors reliding at New-York rendered it neceſ- Commitee 

ſary, that ome perſons ſhould be Ne at Albany 5 - _— af- 
to receive intelligente from the Indians, and treat with them fairs. 

upon emergencies. This gave riſe to the office of commiſ- 

ſioners of Indian affuirs, who in general tranſact all ſich mat - 

ters as might be done by the governor. They receive no fa 

laries, but confiderable ſums — apo in their hands for 
occaſional preſents. There ars regular minutes of their tranſ. 

actions from the year 1675. Theſe were in ſeparate quires, 

till Mr. Alexander, who borrowed them for his *perafal in 

1751, bad them bound up in four large volumes in folio, 

Here all our Indian treaties are entered. The books are kept 

by a ſecretary, commiſſioned in England, whoſe appointment 
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; bim of cheir diffatisfaction. The letter was laid 
before the houſe, but nd effectual ſtep taken to 
prevent the miſchief, till the paffi 5 of this act, 
which: ſubjected the traders to a foffeitùte of the 
effects ſold, and the penalty of 1001,” Mr. Bur- 
net's ſcheme was to. draw the Indian trade into our 
o hands; to obſtruct the communication of the 
French with our allies; which gave them frequent 
Spportunkies of ſedueing them from their fideli- 
ty; and to regain the Caghnuagas, who became 
intereſled in their diſaffection, by being the car- 
riers between Albany and Montreal. Among thoſe 
he were more immediately prejudiced! by this 
5 new regulation, the importers of thoſe goods, from 
Europe were the chief; and hence the ſpring l 
e eee ! wehr oppoſition to the governor. Stef 0 7 

All poſſible arts were uſed, both Here an at 
. = home;: to preſerve the good temper of the aſſem- 
bh: Brigadier Hunter gave the miniſtry ſuch fa- 
vourable accounts of the members, kat colonel 
Schuyler, during his preſidentſhip, ha . orders from 
Mr. ſecretary Craggs;/invither o difolve them 
Ne nor permit chem to be Uiffolved;;/ and at 
the ſpring ſelſion, in che year 172 5 Vis. Burner: 
informed ee thax his continuance of them, * 

Proceeding of highly approved at home. Horatie Walpole, the 
An reipad o aUdhitor. general, who had appointed Mi- Clarke 
_ . Beaudicor-ge- for his deputy, thought this a favourable conjunc- 
e ture, for proeuring 15 per cent. out of the trea- 


of the, houſe were averſe ie ls 23 
-an? 2% n £5 v T. Mn 
is an ual ſalary of 10 100 l. ae ont of the quit- 
rents. gps! commandant. at 8 is generally a commiſ- 
fnoner. The office would probably have been more advan- 
| than it bas been, if the commiſſioners were not traders 
5 . themſelves, than which nothing is more Ne in the judg - 
ment of the Indians. Sir William Johnſon. is at preſent the 
ſole commillioner, and within nine months after the arrival of 
general. — Fg gn gent e to . the: 
5 Iadian intereſt. 1 A5 7 ͤ ĩ - 
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tion, and on the 2d of June, Abraham Depeyſter, 
Jun, was appointed treaſurer by the. ſpeaker's 
warrant,. with the conſent of the governor, in the 
room of his father, who was infirm ; upon which 
he entered into a recognizance of 5000 fl. to the 
king, before a judge of the ſupreme court, for 
the faithful execution of his truſt, which was 
lodged in the ſecretary's office. The houſe, at the 
ſame time, in an addreſs, declared their willing- 
neſs that the. treaſurer ſhould account; but utterly 
refuſed to admit of any draughts upon the trea- 
, Jury, for the auditor- general, who was conſtrained 
to depend entirely upon the revenue, out of which 
he received about 200 l. per annum. 


1 . 
7 . 


Mr. Burnet being well acquainted with the geo- 
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.graphy of the country, wiſely concluded, that it 
was to the laſt degree neceſſary, to get the com- 
mand of the great lake Ontario, as well for the 
benefit of the trade, and the ſecurity of the friend- 
ſhip of the Five Nations, as to fruſtrate the French 
deligns, of confining the Engliſh colonies to nar- 
row limits, along the ſea coaſt, by a chain of forts 
on the great paſſes from Canada to Louiſania. 5 
Towards the ſubverſion of this ſcheme, he begay _._ ._ 
the erection of a trading houſe at Oſwego, in the A trading-- 
county of the Senecas, in 1722 ; and recommend- e reste 


- 1 0 9998 184 * a 8 1 $T 3 At Of 22 
ed a proviſion for the reſidence of truſty perſons 1222. de 77. 
among them, and the Onondagas, which laſt pop). 


. fels the center of the Five Cantons. This year | 
was remarkable for a congreſs. of ſeveral gavern- A congreſs of 
ors and commiſſioners, on the renewal of, the an- 8 22 
cient friendſhip with the Indians at Albany. Mr. bar. 
Burnet prevailed upon them to ſend a meſſage, to 
threaten” the Eaſtern Indians with a war, unleſs 

they concluded a peace with the Engliſh, who were 
very much harraſſed by their frequent irruptions. 

"On the 20th, of May, in the year following, the 


* coofederates were augmented by their cee of 
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55 8 Nicariagas, beſides women and 
children, as they had been formerly, by the addi- 
tion of the Tuſcaroras. The country of the Ni- 
| cariagas was on the north fide of Miſſilimakinack, 
but the Tuſcaroras poſſeſſed a tract of. land, near 
the fGurces of James 3 river, in Virginie, from 
whence the encroachments of the Engliſh induced 
/  thetyto remove, and fettle near the ſouth eaſt end 
EE „ P BE 
tat cla- The ſtti& union ſubſiſting between the ſeveral 
wours againft branches of the legiſlature, gave a handle to Mr. | 
governor. fg nm ine | n 8 \ 
© Burnet's enemies to excite a clamour againſt him. 
Jealouſies wete induſtriouſly ſown in the breaſts of 
the people, The continuance of an aſſembly, af- 
der the acceſſion of a new governor, was repre- 
ſentedd as an anti- conſtitutional project; and the* 
the affairs of the publick were conducted with 
wiſdom and ſpirit, many were ſo much impoſed 
| >. ag that a- rupture between the govetnor and 
the affembly was thought to be abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the-weal and ſafety of the community. 
But this was not the only ſtratagem of thofe who 
1 were diſaffected by the prohibition of the French 
| Tho foades | trade. The: 14600 8 Kh induced to 
Adlon tho ing Petition the King for an order to his governor, 
_: e the Tevivel of the act made 5 ainſt it, 
prohibition o ag any new law of that tenden 5. The 


* 


_—_ rthe 
— 0 Ng was referred to the board of trade, and 
| backed before their lordſhips, with ſuggeſtions of 
te moſt notorious falſchoods. The lords of trade 
Hf te r Penny advifed, that no ſuch directions ſhould 


be ſent to Mr. Burnet, till he had an opportunity 
of « anſwering the objections againſt the act. They 


* 


were atcordingly ſent over to him, and he laid 
them before His council. Dr, Colden and Mr. 
Alexander exerted themſelves in a memorable re- 
Port in anſwer to them, which drew upon them the 
reſentment of ſeveral merchants here, Whe —— 


— . * * 
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fiſt excited the London petition, apd. 14 the 
foundation for a variance between their families, 

which has manifeſted. itſelf on many occaſions. 
In juſtice to Mr. Burnet's memory, and to ſhew 
the propriety of his meaſures for obſtructing the 
French trade, I cannot refrain the enn of 
the council's report at full leagth. 


4 * Moy it pleaſe your Excellency, 


"N. obedience to your excellency* 8 commands, An excellent 
3 in council, the 29th of October, referring eee 
© to us a petition of ſeveral merchants in London, Vork inantwer | 
« preſented to the king's moſt excellent majeſty, . oe 
<. againſt renewing an act paſſed in this province, | 
entitled. An act for encouragement of the In- 
6. dian trade, and rendering it more effectual to 
<«< the inhabitants of this province, and for pro- 
„ hibiting the felling of Indian goods to the 
* French.” As likewiſe the ſeveral allegations of 
: the ſaid merchants before the right honourable 
. the lords of trade and plantations, we beg ras 
do make the following remarks. 
ln order to make our 1 the more = 
< diſtin& and clear, we ſhall. gather together the 
© ſeveral affertions of the Kid merchants, both in 
Ta their petition, and delivered verbally. before the 
| © lords of trade, as to the ſituation of this pro- 
1 8 < vince, with reſpect to the French and Indian na- 
tons; and obſerve on them, in the farit place, 
they being the foundation on which all their 
< other allegations are grounded. Afterwards we 
<. ſhall lay before your excellency, what we think 
« neceſſary to obſerve, on the other parts of the 
ſaid petition, in the order they are in the peti- 
* tioa, or in the report of the lords of trade. 
In their geographical accounts they ſay, Be- 
ſides the nations of Indians that are in the Eng- 
4. * intereſt, there are 0 many nations of _ 
% | 7 A $6 e Indians, | 


FHE HISTORY or 


u @ Jadians, Who are at preſent in the intereſt of 
the French, who lie between New- Tork and 


ie the nations of Indians in the Engliſh intereſt.— 


C The French and their Indians would not permit 
the Engliſh Indians to paſs over by their Forts.“ 
The faid act © reſtrains them (the Five Nations) 


from a free commerce dang the inhabitants of 


„ New-York. 


The five Indian N ſettled upon the 


banks of the river St. Lawrence, directly oppo- 


— 


4 e ſite to Quebeck, two or three hundred leagues 
e diſtant from the neareſt Britih ſettlements 1 in 
% New-York. 


They (the five nations of Indians) were two 


or three hundred leagues diſtant from Albany; 


« and that they could not come to trade with the 
« Engliſh, but by going down the river St. Law- 
*- rence, and from thence through a lake, which 


« brought them. within. eisen leagues of Al- 


« bany 
* Theſe things the merchants have: thought 10 
* ſafe for them, and conſiſtent with their duty to 


. © his ſacred majeſty, to fay in his majeſty's bee. 


Wo. ſence, and to repeat them afterwards before the 


— 


* 


4 right honourable the lords of trade, thou h £ 


„ nothing can be, more directly contrary to the 
- - © truth. For there are no nations of Indians be- 


© tween New. Vork and the nations of Indians in 


the Engliſh intereſty- who are now ſix in num- 
ber, by the addition of the Fuſcaroras. The 
. Mohawks (called Annies ' by the French) one 


of the Five Nations, live on the ſouth fide of a 
branch of Hudſon's river, (not on the north ſide 
< as they are placed in the French maps) and but 
« forty miles directly weſt from Albany, and within 
the Engliſh" ſettlements; ſome: of the Engliſh 


2 1 Es _ ſame. vets WR B miles 


75 further 


, 1 2 I Fn ls * 


* Api. 


, | by * Gay le 


„ 
. * K * & K 
43 The Oneydas (the next of the fob 


4 miles from Albany. 


Fand the T1 


1 55 


7 7 miles from Albany, as may 


1 Nations) lie likewiſe alt from Albany, near the 
5 4 head of the Mohawks river about one hundred . 
1 The Onondagas lie about 

= one hundred and 1 2 miles weſt from Albany; 
roras 5 partly with the Onan- 
Cayugas.are about one hundred and 
| Med: fr. om Albany 8 id. the Senecas (the | 

=, Sela "hel Nations) are not. above two. 

Ws ty 1 red 


© appear. from Mr. D'Ife's Map of .ouiſania, 3.” 
Who lays dom che F ive Nations under the name 


eee 
* proyince, to 


iT iS 


nations that lie negtef, by water, all the way; 


 +exceprt t 


miles (or in the dry ſeaſon five miles) 


90 are daily carried from this 
Senecas, as; well as io thoſe 


*, where, he 9920 7 2 Fo _ Over. LY between e 


1 e HOPS wg I the aa Wood . runs 

the On — AK "going ear 
| . or any. of the lakes 
pa 5 ih my are. , 


e to: Bl. 24 


7, and „ 


1 
Rao 


af ing ty the French A is Gi ke Chun lame.pur- 
| ths 25 wit 98 —_— 7 _ one cannot * 


TE 8 5 | 


4 * 
2 * 
Ir, £ 
4 4 
« 
« 


AS -, =, THE Ai rer | 
. "hen 2 ee but by way & ars 


. 5 | * Tha: we on to e other particulars, - 
=> 17 eave fu rther to remark, that it is ſo far 


from dein true, that the Indians in the French 
n nigntereſt, being f. between New-York and our Five 
. Nations of Indians; that ſome o dur nations of 
| c 1 lie between the French and the Indians, 
from whence the French bring the far  preateſt 
| antity of their furs: for the Senacas (hom 
CEP e French call Sonontoudps ) are Leue be- 
2 © _ » **rween lake Erie and Cadarac wh lake, (called 'by 
JV * © the Fresch near the gr atfall of Ia rat, 
© by which all the Indians that live round Take 
Erie, round the lake of the Hyrons,. round the 


I, A 


make of the Nlenols, 3 an, an round the MW 
ER Rb reat upper | nerally Pals in F way to. E 2 
. 1 85 98 * N ndiz 1 ans A the 


pDtanches of Fike ami. mult Bikewie pan b I - 
_- . -  * the tne pls If hey! 0 e Citada. And all EF 
© of them lik ewile, in their way to Canada, pals 


2 Ib by our tradi lace yppn hy Cadaracqui lake, 2 
1 | 2 1950 the 1 of ihe On | 7 el. The WM: 
540 neareſt, and. ſafeſt” way pf cariying goods pon EF 
3 xracqui lake, towards 1 being a- 1 
; fide of that lake, (neat where our 
"ace ke led, and our trade of late is f- 
p TRE and pot 5 che nort _ and Cada 1 
5 „ ot Frontinac ort, where the French are py d. 1 
| 0 Now that we have repreſent _ your'excel- £ 
x 5 that not pne, wor of | neraphy of 
| theſe merchants is true, upe h Wl their 2 


85 
ee leſs to 


. © reaſoning is founded; 5 gi 5 
. be trouble 7 5 excellence with aby further remar ot 
. as . it ge) ro Sad: wich wie of arg * . 
„„ i pe 

77 A . 5 A 
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« are promoti — the French intereſt, to che 3 . 
dice of all his majeſty's colonies in North Ame- 
< rica, and that they are not aſhamed of aſſerting 
0 g for that end, even in the royal preſence. 
rſt they ſay, „I hat by the act paſſed in this 

« province, entitled, An act for the 'encourage- 

"us went of tlie Indian trade, &c. All trade what 
s Trever is prohibited in the ſtricteſt manner, and 

. under the ſevereſt penalties, between the inha- 

„ bitants of New-York” tinned and the 

| „ French. f Canada.. 3 
| , ©; This is not true; for only rying goods © to 
; = e French, which are or the Indian 1 
| re proper Trae, as to other 


— 5 — 


a ade, is prohibited: 

| 1 things, is] left in the ſame ſtate it was before thrt 
Gag” made, as it will appear to any pra 

'p hat mall 2 Kt — there are, yearly, lar; A. 


- . quantities: of « goods, openly, Carried to 


nad: Ne boy indrance from the govern - 5 
| cent of New-York. Whatever in aid of 1 
iche Eperity and penalties in that a ; they are * 
| 8 inſufficient t b deter ſome from carrying 


1 . ASS. Prod, * 


and, ae 55 the French; and the le: 
E 7 5 ae of is province are convinced, that na ö 
, ; 2 -nalties can be too ſevere; to prevent a trade, 
By + which puts the ſafery of all his majeſty's ſubjects 
To "it North America in the greateſt danper. f 
beit dert aſſertion is, 4 All the Indian goods 
„ wi ave by this act been raiſed 25 l. to 30 l. per 
5 cent. This is the only 1 in the whole 
- i © petition that there is any ground for. Never- 
f 15 thelefs. tho? the common channel of trade can - 
F | ot be altered' withour ſome detriment to it in te 
4 <2 begining we are affured from the cuſtom-toule 
, baoks, that there*his been every year, ſinke the | 
/ I .* patling of this act, more furs exported from/New- = 
" {280g A than j in the For. immediately before the 
L Fallung of th N not probable that the 
„% e 
1 8 greateſt 


— : * : ROE 


; b ' 
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© greateſt difference between the exportation, any 
's year before this act, and any year ſinee, could ſo 


© * much alter the price of beaver, as it is found to 


8 « be this laſt year. Beaver is carried to Britain from 


: 


— 
* 


other parts beſides New-York, and it is certain 


© that the price of beaver i is not ſo much altered 


* here by th e quantity in our market, as by the de- 
mand for it in Britain. But as we cannot be ſo 
0 well informed here, what occaſions beaver to be 
© in greater demand in Britain, we muſt leave that 
to be enquired after in England. However, we 
* are fully fatisfied that it will be found to be for 
r very different, e from what * merchants 


x 2"8 + alledge. 
„ eiche go on and lay, « whereas, on 
. qhe other hand, this branch of the New-York 
< „ trade, by the diſoouragements brought 7 it 
« by this act, is almoſt wholly engroſſed by the 


French, who have already by this £5 been en- 
ks eguraged' to ſend proper Euro 8 to Ca- 


nada, to carry on this trade, Ps that. ſhould this 


ns act be continued, the New-York trade, which is 


| 5 * very conſiderable, muſt be wholly loſt to us, and 


Fs 2 


center in the F dae een New- Vork 
** ſhould. not furniſh, them, the French would find 


another way. to be ſupplied therewith, either 
; L from ſome other of his majeſty's plantations, or 


«© jt might be directly from Europe. Many of 
the goods, which the Indians Want, being as 


6. eaſy to be had directly from France or 2 


| 15 *. as from Gteat- Britain.“ 


8 « nufactures of Great- Britain, or < 


„ $ This is eaſily anſwered, by-i infortning "your | 
_ © excellency, that the principal of the goods pro- 


per for the Indian market, are only 'of che ma- 
the Britiſh 

« plantations, viz. Strouds, or ftrojid-waters, and 
4 other woollens, and rum,.—The French muſt 


| be poo to "ey all their woollens * ſtroude 
| i TR 


| 7 
. c 


8 nn 
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new YORK, _ 


* eſpecially) i in n England, and thence carry Ro to. | 
s France, in order to their tranſportation t to Canada. > 


The voyage to Quebeck, through the bay of 


# St. Lawrence, is well known to be the moſt . 


dangerous of any in the world, and only practi- 


„ cable in the ſummer months. The French have 
* no commodities in Canada, by reaſon of the 
cold and barrenneſs of the ſoil, proper for the 

© Weſt-India markets; and therefore have no rum 


c but by veſſels from France, that touch at their 


2 ads 3 in the Weſt · Indies. New-York has, by 

| © reaſon of its ſituation, both as to the ſea and the 
| « Indians, every way the advantage of Canada. 
„ The Ney- Vork veſſels make always two voyages 


in a year from England, one in ſummer, and 


another in winter, and ſeveral voyages in a year 


tothe Weſt-Indies, It is manifeſt, therefore, 


© that it is not in the power of the French to im- 


port any goods near ſo cheap, to A as - 
| * they are imparted to New-York. bs 
Bux to put this out of all cantroverſy, we need 5 


only obſerve to your excellency, that ſtrouds 


F (without which no conſiderable trade can be cars. 5 
tied on with the Indians) are fold at Albany for 
C101. a-piece : they were fold at Montreal, defore 8 


| © this, act took place, at 131. 2 8. 6 d. and now 


„ they are ſold there for 251. and upwards ; which, 

| © 3s an evident proof (that the French have not in 
| * theſe four years time during the re e of . 
„this act) found out any other way to ſupply 
* themſelves with ſtrouds ; and like wiſe that they 
| © cannot. trade without them, ſeeing they. buy. them, . 
„at fo. extravagant a price. . 


It likewiſe* appears, that none of the -neigh- 


s bouking colonies have been 25 to ſupply the 
Þ French With Hel 8 


ds, and HE that naw 


| © the geograp be "country, Know it is im- ye 
aa we {do | Ly ally RE rate, becauſe. 


ee 2 © they 


en e 


e 


4 ain 
8 


MT they a carry their 80 


„land than we need to do. | 
We are likewiſe aſſured, din? this lichen 
of Montreal lately told Mr. Vaudrevil, their go- 


© vernor, that if the trade from Albany be not by 


© ſome mean or other encouraged, they mult aban- 


don that ſettlement. We have reaſon therefore 
© to ſuſpect, that theſe merchants (at leaſt ſome of 
« them) have been practiſed upon by the : Har 
agents in London; fot no doubt. the French 


| 5 < « will leave no method vntried: to- defeat the pre- 


s ſent drags of this government, ſeeing. they are 
« more: afraid of the | conſequences of this trade 


155 © between New- York and the Indians, than of al - 


4 againſt, Canada. 


* the warlike expeditions: that ever were attempt 


But to return to the petitioners. « They 


conceive nothing can tend more to the with- 


<< drawing the affections of the Five Nations of 


« Indians from the Engliſh. intereſt, than the con- 


40 tinuance of the ſaid act, Which! in its effects re- 


. ſtrains them from a free commerce with the in- 


« _ habirants of New-York, and may too probably 
< eſtrange them from the Fog, 454 3 where= 


« as by, a Ly of commerce, 3 775 encou- 
2 rag ed intercourſe of trade with. 75 r 
« their Indians, 5 


ench and | 
Evgliſh intereſt might, in 
„ time, be greatly improved and ſtrengthened. <a 


I © Ir ſeems to, us a ſtrange argument 15 fay, ibat 


h : 
* 


$i _ « habitants of Ne 


| « by.) act, the, whole purport « of. W ich 1 IS tO encou- 


e our on pe le to go among the Indians, 
"and to draw ob pt. . e 9 58 
ntry to Albany. (and which has truly pro- 
ee theſe effects)! would, on. the 5 
© reſtrain, them from a "tree. N Wir the in- 


7 


may. too probably. 
© eſtrange them. 1 rom t he. Fog liſh in wn and 
, herefore f ea it "would be mack in us to 


make 
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make uſe of the French, to promote the Eng- . 
_ © liſh! intereſt; and for which end, we ought to 
"= encour: 2 free intercourſe between them and. 

© our Indians. The reverſe of this is exactly 
| 4 true, in the opinion of our Five Nations; who 


I all their publick treaties. with this govern- 
q ment, have repreſented againſt this trade, as 


'* the building the French forts with Engliſh - 


e ſtrouds; that the encoutaging a freedom of com- 
© merce with our Indians, and the Indians round 


them, who muſt paſs through their country to 
OS Albany, would certainly increaſe bath the Eng- 

i . liſh intereſt and theirs, amang all the nations to 

s the weſtward of them; and that the carrying the 


I. diat market to Montreal'i in Canada, draws all 
e tl e far Indians thither, F 


FT Phe laſt thing we have ene wits, is what 
N the merchants afſerted' before the lords of trade, | 
. * 'viz. < That there has not been half the quan- 


x] are s exported finge the pal- 
. fins of this act, that aſed ta he. We are Fell 


5 ©a ured, that this is no better er grounded ere 5 5 
ame po ven es. 


For it is well Pow, almoſt to every perſon in 


Abbo facts they aſſert with t 
New. Fork, that there has nat been 4 leſs, but 


rather 4 greater, quantity of European goods 
8 imported into this place, lince the palſing'of this 
1 2 act, than was at any time 


3 | ace of time. As this appears by the mani- 


| 55 e feſts in the cuſtom hauſe here, he ſame may 
1 Nevis be eat f proved by the” cuſtom-houſe 


N08 F books in London: 


| As all the arguments of the merchants run 
Rodd © the ill effeéts this act has had upon the 

t trade and the minds of the Indians, every one 

Doof which we have thewn to be afferted,- without 


5 3 the leaſt foundation to ſupport them; there no- 


jp; 9 now ne but 50 mow the ay ef- 
| 4 5 * feels 


it, in the ſame 


ns 


ers a 
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àꝛ fects this act has produced, which are ſo notas 
1 rious in this province, that we know not one 
| F perſon that now opens his mouth againſt the act. 
« Before this act paſſed, none of the people of 
* this province travelled into the Indian countries 
to trade, We have now above forty young 
'* men, who have been ſeveral times as far as the 
: 5 lakes a trading, and thereby become well ac- 
-.< quainted not only with the trade of the Indians, 
25 but likewiſe with their manners and languages; 
| | and thoſe haye returned with ſuch large quanti- 
1 t ties of furs, that greater numbers are reſolved 
b | b to follow their example; ſo that we have good 
© reaſon to hope, that in a little time the Engliſh 
'< will draw the whole Indian trade of the . 
countries to Albany, and into the country of the 
Five Nations. This government has built a 
5.publick: trading- houſe upon Cataracqui lake, at 
———- ef Irondequat, in the, Sennecas land, and another 
zs to be built, next ſpring, at the mouth of the 
J Ohnondagas river. All the far Indians paſs by 
-< theſe places, in their way to Canada; and they 
| are not above half ſo far from the Engliſh ſettle- 
J C ments, as they are from the French. : -_ 
3 So far it is from being true what the merchants 
+ + ſay, That the French forts interrupt all com- 
4 munication between the Indians and. the Eng- 
- *. liſh;”- that if theſe places be well ſupported, as 
©, they eaſily can be from our ſettlements, in caſe 
' + of a rupture with the French, it will be in the 
5 8 power of this province, to intercept the greateſt 
< part of the trade between Canada and the Indi- 
ans round the lakes and the branches of the 
C Miſſiſippi.— Since this act paſſed, many nations 
| have come to Albany to trade; and peace and 
-£ friendſhip, whoſe names had not ſo much as been 
heard of among us.—In the beginning of May, 
5705 35 4 nation » of Wan came to ADE ling- | 
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ing and dancing, with their calumets before 
them, as they always do when they come to any 


place where they have not been before. We do 


not find that the commiſſioners of Indian af; 


fairs, were able to inform themſelves what na- 
tion this was. 

© Towards the end of the fame month, eighty 
men, beſides the women and children, came to 
Albany in the ſame manner. Theſe had one of 
our Five Nations with them for an interpreter, 


by whom they informed-the commiſſioners, that 
they were of a great nation, called Nehkereages, 


conſiſting of ſix caſtles and tribes z and that they 


lived near a place called by the French, Miſſi- Z 


makinah, between the upper lake and the lake 


of the Hurons. Theſe Indians not only deſired 


a free commerce, but likewiſe to enter into a 
ſtrict league of friendſhip with us and bur Six 
Nations, that they might be accounted the ſe- 
venth nation in the league, and being received 
accordingly, they left their calumet, as a pledge 


of their fidelity.— In June another nation arrived, 
but from what part of the continent we have not 
learned. 


In July the Twightwies 58 and brought 


an Indian interpreter of our nations with them, 
who told, that they were called by the French, 
Miamies, and that they live upon one of the 99 85 
branches of the river Miſiſippi.— At the ſame 
time ſome of the Tahſagrondie Indians, who _ 
live between lake Erie and the lake Hurons,' 
near a French ſettlement, did come and renew 
their league with the Engliſh, nor durſt the | 
French hinder them. —In July this year, another 
nation came, whoſe ſituation and name we Know 


not; ; and in Auguſt and September, ſeveral par- 
ties of the fame Indians that had been here laſt 
: Near; but the gfeaceſt| numbers of theſe far In- 

| nr or dane 
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© dians have been met this year in the Indian coun? 
N by our traders, every one of them endea- 


* youring to get before another, in order to reap 


. © the profits of ſo advantageous a trade, which 
haas all this: ſummer long: kept about forty traders 


* conſtantly employed, in going between our trad- 


1 * ing-places, in our Indian country, and Albany. 
All theſe nations of Indians, who came to 
oF Albany, ſaid, that the French had told them 
© many flrange ſtories of the Engliſh, and did 

vhat they could to hinder their coming to Al- 


* batiy, but that they had reſolved to. break thro? 


< the Tahſagrondie Indians and the French (who 
© have a fort and ſettlement there, called by them 


proper to retire, and return to Canada with many 
$ of his men. 


We are, for theſe aki well aſſured, that | 


© this year there will be more beaver exported for 


* Great-Britain, than ever was from this province 
© in one year; and that if the cuſtom-houſe books 
L ax London be looked i into, it will be found, that 
there will be a far greater quantity of goods for 
5 4 eſpecially) ſent over next 
4 « ſpring, than ever was at any one time to this 


<. the Indians (ſtrou 


* province. For the merchants here tell us, that 


« they have at this time ordered more of theſe 5 
8 goods, than ever was done at any onetime before. 


© Theſe matters of fact prove, beyond contra- 


* ſervice to New-York, in making us acquainted 


3 . with many nations of Indians, formerly entirely 
© © unknown, and ſtrangers to us; withdrawing 
* them from their dependance upon the French, 


and in uni iting them to us and our Indians, by 


_ _—_ y 


- 


© by force. The difference on this ſcore between | 


Le Droit) roſe to that height this ſummer, that 
. Mr. Tonti, who commanded there, thought it 


; s diction, that this act has been of the greateſt : 


- means of tr e and mutual offices of friendlbip. | 
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of what great conſequence. this may be to the 
< Britiſh intereſt in general, as to trade, is appa- 
| © rent to any body. It is no leſs apparent like- 
_ * wiſe, that it is of the greateſt conſequence to the 
© ſafety of all the Britiſh colonies in North Ame- 
„rica. We feel, too ſenſibly, the ill effects of 
© the French intereſt in the preſent war betwixt 
s New-England, and only one nation of Indians 
< ſupported by the French. Of what diſmal con- 
* ſequences then might it be, if the F rench ſhould 
be able to influence, in the ſame manner, ſo 
many and ſuch numerous nations, as lie to the 
weſtward of this province, Pennſylvania and 
Maryland? On the other hand, if all theſe na- 
tions (who aſſert their own freedom, and declare 
themſelves friends to thoſe that ſupply them beſt 
with what they want) be brought to have a de- 
pendance upon the Engliſh (as we have good 
reaſon to hope in a ſhort time they will) the 
French of Canada, in caſe of a war, muſt be at 
the mercy of the Engliſh... | 
+ To theſe adyantages muſt be. added that ma- 
ny of our young men having been induced by 
this act to travel among the Indians, they learn 
their manners, their languages, and the ſituation 
of all their countries, and become inured to all 
manner of fatigues and hardſhips; and a great 
many more being reſolved to follow their exam-. 
ple, theſe young men, in caſe of war with the 
DON will be of ten times the ſervice, that 
the ſame number of the common militia can be 
of. — The effects of this act have likewiſe ſo 
my much quieted-the minds of the people, with re- 
c *Þ ect to the ſecurity of the ' frontiers, that our 
ettlements are now extended above thirty miles 
6 Kiter welt towards the er ones; than 
'E 155 were © before ir e 1 * The 
| . 
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The only thing that now remains to anſwer; 
is an objection which we ſuppoſe may be made. 
What can induce the merchants of London to 
©: petition againſt an act, which will be really ſa 
much for their intereſt in the end? The reaſon. 
is, in all probability, becauſe they only conſider. 
their preſent gain; and that they are not at all 


concerned for the ſafety of this country, in en- 


* 


who had loaded four fly-boats with arms and 
< powder · for Antwerp, being taken up by the 


» / 


4 * 


couraging the moſt neceſſary undertaking, if 
they apprehend their profit for two or three years 
may be leſſened by it. This inclination af the 

- merchants has been ſo notorious,” that few na- 
tions, at war with their neighbours, have been 
able to reſtrain them from ſupplying their ene- 
mies with ammunition and arms. The count 
D' Eſtrade, in his letters in 1638, ſays, that wen 
the Dutch were beſieging Antwerp, one Beiland, 


1 prince of Orange's order, and examined at Am- 
© ſterdam, ſaid boldly, that the burghers of Am- 
| ſterdam had a right: to trade every where: that 
he could name a hundred that were factors for 
the merchants at Antwerp, and that he was one. 
That trade cannot be interrupted, and that for _ 
* his part he was very free to own, that if to get 
& any thing by trade it was neceſſary to paſs thro. 
Hell, he would venture to burn his ſails.“ 
When this principle, ſo common to merchants, 
is conſidered, and that ſome in this place have 
got eſtates by trading many years to Canada, it. 
A © 18 not to be wondered, that they have acted as 
factors for Canada in this affair, and that they 
© have. tranſmitted ſuch accounts to. their corref= Wes 
<. pondents in London, as are conſiſtent with tha 
truſt repoſed in them by the merchants. of Canada. 
In the laſt place, we are humbly of opinion, | 
that it may be proper to print the petition of 
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the city of New-York, others went into the ſters. 
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* the merchants of London, and their allegations \/ 

| © before the lords of trade, together with the an- 

© ſwers your committee has made hitherto, in vin- 
*« dication of the legiſlature of this province, of 

< which we have the honour to be a part, if your 
. © excellency ſhaſl approve of our anſwers; that Ml 
6 what we have ſaid may be expoſed to the exami- — 
nation of every one in this place, where the - 
© truth of the matters of fact is beſt known, and 
that the correſpondents of theſe merchants may 
© have the moſt publick notice to reply, if they 
hall think it proper, or to diſown, in a publick 
manner, that they are the authors of ſuch ground- 
- © leſs informations. All which is mma and 
* an ſubmitred by Re 


Ds Excellency 6 WA | | 5 8 | 
Steals 0917 1 * 5 Moſt obedient humble Servants, 


R. Walter, Cadwallader Colden, 5 
| « Rip Van Don | 4 James Alexander, 
8 John Barbarie, * wee ene Van Horne.” 
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| Sovernce Burnet cmblinicted this . to to = Fj 
"Board of trade,” and it had the intended effect. „ | il 
About the latter end of the year 1724, an unfor- | f 
tunate diſpute commenced in the French church, | 
of which, becauſe it had no ſmall influence on the 
pPublick effairs of the government, 1 ſhall lay be- 
=» "fore the reader a ſhort account. | 
Ihe perſecutions in France, whieh enſued upon A diſpute is 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, drove the Fa eee, | 
> proteſtant ſubjects of Louis XIV. into the ter- — 


Titories of other princes. Many of them fled ing te re- 


even into this province; the moſt opulent ſettled moral of one. 
of thei eir mini- 8 


1 epuntey — . panes New Rochelle, and a few * 
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ed themſelves at the New, Paltz in Ulſtet county. 
Ihoſe who reſided in New York ſoon erected 4 
church, upon the principles and model of that in 
| =  - Geneva; and by their growth and foreign acceſ- 
ſions, formed a congregation, for numbers and 
riches, ſuperior to all but the Dutch. They had 
two miniſters; Rou, the firſt called, was a man 
of learning, but proud, pleaſurable, and paſſion- _ 
ate. Moulinaars, his colleague, was moſt diſtin- 
guiſned for his pacifick ſpirit, dull parts, and un- 
blameable life and converſation. Rou deſpiſed his 
fellow labourer; and for a. long time commanded 
the whole congregation, by the ſuperiority of his 
talents for the pulpit. Thè other, impatient of - 
repeated affronts and open contempt, raiſed a par- 
ty in his favour, and this year ſucceeded in the 
Juection of a ſet of elders,” diſpoſed to humble the 
gelinguent. Rou being ſuſpicious of the deſign, 
.  tefuſed to acknowledge therh duly elected. In- 
cCeerͤnſed at this conduct, they entered n act in their 
minutes, diſmiſſing him from the paſtoral charge 
of the chùrch, and procured. a ratification of the 
A4k̃ct under the hands of the majority of the people. 
Sovernor Burnet had, long before this time, ad- 
maittted Rou into lis familiarity, on the ſcore, of his 
Jearning; and that conſideration encouraged, a pe- 
_ *ition to him, from Rou' s adherents, complaining 
Aggainſt the elders.” The matter was then referred 
to a committee of the council, Who f adviſed that | 
the congregation ſhould be admoniſhed, to bring | 
their differences to an amicable coneluſion. Some 


[ 


_ ©. 4 "gvertures; to that end, were attempted ; and the 
. *.,- » elders offered to ſubmit the controverſy to the 5 
Dutch miniſtefs. But Rou, Who knew. that the 
PTPrench church; in this country, without a ſynod 
= rather to bring his bill in chancery before che go< =. 
5 VVV 


.. Mr. Alexander was his council, and Mr. Smith, 
* a young lawyer, of the firſt reputation as a 
ſpeaker, appeared for the elders. He pleaded to 
the juriſdiction of the court, inſiſting, that the 
matter was entirely eccleſiaſtical, and, in the pro- 
ſecution of his argument, entered largely into an 
examination of the government of the proteſtant 

churches in France. According to which, he 
ſhewed that the conſiſtory were the proper judges 
of the point in diſpute, in the firſt inſtance; and 
that from thence an appeal lay to a collogue, next 
to a provincial, and laſt of all to a national ſynod. 
Mr. Burnet#nevertheleſs oyer-ruled the. plea, and 
the defendants, being fearful of a decree, thar 
might expoſe their own. eſtates to the payment of 


Rou's falary, thought it adviſeable to drop their 


_ debates, reinſtate the miniſter, and leave the church. 
All choſe who oppoſed Rou were diſobliged with 
the governor; among theſe Mr. De Lancey was 
the moſt: conſiderable for his wealth and popu- 
lar influence. 
profeſſion, one of 


e firſt builders, and by far the 
moſt generous benęfactor, of the French church, 
and therefore left it with the utmoſt reluctance. 

Mr. Burnet, before this time, had conſidered him 


was very rigid in his religious 


as his enemy, becauſe he had ppoſed the prohi- 5 


bition of the French trade; and this led him into 
a ſtep, which, as it was a perſonal indignity, Mr. 
De Lancey could never recollect without reſent- 
ment. This gentleman was returned for the city 
of New-York, in the room of a deceaſed member, 
at the meeting of the aſſembly in September 1729. 
When he offered himſelf for the oaths, Mr. Bur- 
det aſked him how he became a ſubject of the 


TFT beſe gentlemen came into the colony in the ſame ſhip 
Ia 1715. The latter was, born at Newport Pagnel in Buck- 
inghamſhire. They were among the principal agents in the 
* Rf OP 
Political ſtruggles during the adminiſtration of colonel Colby. 


* 


e 


crown ? 
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. crown)? he anſwered, that he was denized in Eng- 
land, and his excellency diſmiſſed him, n Eng: 

ne | time to confider the matter.” Mr. De Lancey then 
4 laid before the Houſe an act of a notary publick, . 
EL | cettifying that he was named in a patent of Deni- 
zation; granted in the reign of James the ſecond. 
EA patent of the ſame kind, under the great ſeal 
i of this provincè, in 1686—An&: two certificates, 
one of his having taken the oath of allegiance; ac- 
er maker in act paſſed here in 1683, and another 
of his ſerving in ſeveral former aſſemblies. The 
governor, in the mean time, conſulted the chief 
5 juice, and tranſmitted his opinion to the 'Houwſe, . 
_ who reſolved in favour of Mr. De Lancey. S. 
ral othet new repreſentatives came ins at this ſeſfion, 
_ ©. *upen the deceaſe of the old members; and Adolph 
_ - Philipſe, cho was fotne'time before diſmiſſed from 
the councit board, Was elected into the ſpeaker's 
chair, in the ablence of Mr. Eivingſton. The 
majority, however,” continued in the intereſt of 
the governor; and dn ſented to the revival of the 
ſeveral acts, which had been paſſed for prohibiting 
the French trade; which, in ſpite of all the re- 
ſſttraints laid upon it, Was clandeſtinely carried on 
7 OM the; by the people of Albany... Oſwego, nevertheleſs, 
| Go * grew conſiderable for 1tg commerce: aft e ; 
Canoes went there this ſünimer, and returned with 
ſeꝛven hundred ane en en of —_ 8 
al nd deer ſkins. 13s 
Nothing could more naturally excite the jealouty 95 
Th the French, than the erection of the new tra- 
3 houſe at the mouth of the Onandaga river. 
F carful of loſing a WRT: ney wel, goed # | 
Pins Wbt tolonel Morris s opinion ac, 1 bare not ben bis 5 
to diſcover. Governor Burnet's conduct was thought to be 
ungonſtitutional, and an invaſion of the rights of the aſſem- 
dl, who claim the excluſive | rivilege of determi, 18 8 
e * own wo My 
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had almoſt entirely engroſſed, and the command 


of the lake Ontario, they launched two veſſels in 
it in 1726, and tranſported materials, for building a 


large ſtore-houſe, and repairing the fort at Niagara, The French 
repair the fort 
at Niagara, 


The ſcheme was not only to ſecure to themſelves 


4 


the entrance into the weſt end of the lake, as they 


already had the eaſt, by the fraudulent erection of 


fort Frontenac, many years before; but alſo to 
carry their trade more weſterly, and thus render 
| Oſwego uſeleſs, by ſhortening the travels of the 


weſtern Indians, near two hundred miles. Baron 


De Longueil, who had the chief command in 
Canada, on the death of the marquis de Vau- 
dreuil in october 1723, was ſo intent upon this 
project, that he went, in perſon, to the Onondago 
canton, for leave to raiſe the, ſtore- houſe at Nia- 


gara: and as thoſe Indians were moſt of all expo- 


ſed to the intrigues of the jeſuits, who conſtantly 


 refided amongſt them; he prevailed upon them 
by fraud, and falſe: repreſentations, to conſent to 


it, for their protection againſt the Engliſh. But 


nations, they declared the permiſſion granted by 


the Onondagas to be abſolutely void; and Tent 


deputies to Niagara, with a meſſage, ſignifying 


that the country in which they were at work, be- 


| Jonged ſolely to the Sennecas; and required them 5 Pie N= 
immediately to deſiſt. The French, notwithſtand- tions require | 
ing, were regardleſs of the embaſſage, and puſhed *'* et. 


on their enterpriſe with all poſſible diſpatch, while 


Joncaire exerted all his addreſs among the Indians, 1rtrigues of 
to prevent the demolition of the works. Canada Mr. Toncaire 
was very much indebted to the inceſſant intrigues them flom de- 


* 


of this man. He had been adopted by the Sen- molidiing thi 
. OTrts 


| hecas, and was well eſteemed by the Onondagas. * 


He ſpoke the Indian language as Charlevoix in- 


\ 


forms us, © avec la plus ſublime eloquence Iro- 


& quoiſe,” and had lived amongſt them, after their 
. „ manner, 
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manner, from the beginning of queen Anne's 


reign. . All theſe advantages he improved for the 


intereſt of his country a he facilitated the miſſiona- 
ries. in their progreſs through the cantons, and 


more than any man contributed to render their de- 
pendence upon the Engliſn, weak and precarious. 


Convinced of this, colonel Schuyler urged the In- 


dians, at his treaty with them, in 1719, to drive 


]Joncaire out of their country, but his endeavours 
were fruitleſs'*.: i: = 7 *. 


” — 


- = . 


The jefuit Charlevoix does honour to Mr. Bur- 
net, in declaring that he left no ſtone unturned, 
to defeat the French deſigns at Niagara. Nor is 


it much to be wondered at. For belides ſapplant- 


Ing his favourite trade at Oſwego, it tended to the 


defection of the Five Nations; and in caſe of a 
rupture, expoſed the frontiers of our ſouthern colo» 


nies to the ravages of the French and their allies. 


Mr. Burnet, upon whom theſe conſiderations made 


the deepeſt impreſſion, laid the matter before the 
houſe, remonſtrated againſt the proceedings to 


Longuiel in Canada, wrote to the miniſtry in Eng- 
ü land, who complained of them to the French court, 


A conference 
with the Five 
Nations at Al- 
bany. 


ments Which the French had made upen their 


and met the confederates at Albany, endeavour- 
ing to convince them of the danger they them- 


ſelves would be in, from an aſpiring, ambitious, 


| neighbour. He ſpoke firſt about the affair pri- 
vately to the Sachems, and afterwards, in the 


lick conference, informed them of all the incroache 


| fathers, and the ill uſage they had met with, ac- 


cording. to La Potherie's account, publiſhed with 


the privilege of the French king, at Paris, in 


»The ſame thing has fince-been frequently laboured, but 


to no purpoſe. His ſon continued the courſe of intrigues be- 


gun by the father, till general Shirley, while he was at Oſ- 


wego in 1755, prevailed upon the Senneeas to order him to 
Canada. nn N e ai 


9 „ = 1722. 
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1722. He then reminded them of the kind treats | 
ment they had received from the Engliſh, who 
. conſtantly fed and cloathed them, and never at- 


" Ton You. 


tempted any act of hoſtilities to their prejudice. 


This ſpeech was extremely. well drawn, the 


thoughts being conceived in ſtrong figures, parti- 


' ſaries, and the frequent deaths of the members, 
had introduced ſuch a change in the aſſembly, that 
it was with difficulty he procured a three years 


cularly expreſſive and agreeable to the Indians. 


The governor required an explicit declaration of 


their ſentiments, concerning the French tranſac- 


tions at Niagara, and their anſwer was truly cate- 
gorical. We ſpeak now in the name of all the 


Six Nations, and come to you howling. This 


« is the reaſon why we howl, that the governor 


« of Canada incroaches on our land and builds 
« thereon.” After which they intreated him to 
write to the king for ſuccour. Mr. Burnet em- 


braced this favourable opportunity to procure 


from them a deed, ſurrendering their country to 


his majeſty, to be protected for their uſe, and 
confirming their grant in 1701, concerning which 


there was only an entry in the books of the ſecre- 


ary for Indian affairs * It happened very un- 


. fortunately, that his excellency's hands were then 
more weakened than ever, by the growing diſaf- 


fection in the houſe. The. intrigues of his advet̃- 


* Beſides the territories at the weſt end of lake Erie, and on 


the north fide of that, and the lake Ontario, which were ceded: | 


85 1701 ; the Indians now granted, for the ſame purpoſe, all 
eir habitations from Oſwego to Cayahoga river, which diſ- 


; <mbogues into lake Erie, and the country extending fixty. 


miles from the ſouthermoſt banks of thoſe lakes. Though the 
firſt ſurrender, through negligence, was not made by the exe- 


cution of a formal-deed under ſeal ; yet as it. was tranſacted. - 
with all the ſolemnity of a treaty, and as the ſecond ſurrender _ 
confirms the firſt, no intermediate poſſeſſion by the French 


can prejudice the Britiſh title derived by, the ceſſion in 1701. 
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The affembiy ſupport, The clamours of the people ran ſo high 
is diffolved.  _. | 2 . 
Another is dif- Without doors for a new. election, that he was 
CO . gbliged to diſſolve the houſe, and ſoon after an- 
92 other diſſolution enſued on the death of the king. 
Governor Bur- The French, in the mean time, completed their 
net builds a . ; | 
fort at Oſwego WOTKS at Niagara, and Mr. Burnet, who was unable 
in 1727 to do apy thing elle, erected a fort, in 1727, for 
the protection of the poſt and trade at Oſwego. 
This neceſſary undertaking was pregnant with the 
moſt important conſequences, not only to this, 
but all our colonies; and though the governor's 


| ſeaſonable activity, deſerved the higheſt teſtimo- 


5 nials of our gratitude, I am aſhamed to confeſs, 
8 what I am bound to relate, that he built the fort 
| at his private expence, and that a balance of about 


56 J. principal, though frequently demanded, re- 


mains due to his eſtate to this very dax. 


© Beauharnois,. the governor of Canada, who ſu- 
perſeded Longuiel, was ſo incenſed at the build- 


Ang of the fort, that he ſent a written ſummons, in 
July, to the officer poſted there, to abandon it; 


and though his predeceſſor had done the ſame, a 
little before, at Niagara, in the county of the Sen- 
necas, the acknowledged ſubjects of the Britiſh 
crown“, yet, with a ſingular effrontery, he diſ- 


patched De la Chaſſaigne, a man of parts, and 


go vernor 


Though the ſovereignty over the Five Nations was ceded 


to Great Britain, and Charlevoix himſelf had acknqwledged : 


7 that Niagara was part of their country, yet the pious jeſuit 

N applauds the French ſettlement there, which was ſo manifeſt 
; an infraction of the treaty of Utrecht. The Marquis De Non- 
ville, in his letter to the court of France in 1686, propoſed 


the erection of a ſort there, to ſecure the communication with 


the lakes, and deprive us of a trade which he eomputed to be 
worth 40,000 Francs per annum. Charlevoix, perhaps, con- 


de Calliers, who thought the legality of making a conqueſt of 
New. York, during the ſtrict peace in James IId's reign, might 
be inferred from the benefit, that would, thereby, accrue * 


* 
1 ce n 
i ; i ; 
* * 
* 


ſidered theſe advantages ſufficient to juſtify the violation of 
publick faith; reaſoning upon the principles of Le Chevalier 
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governor of Trois Rivieres, to New-York, with 

the ſtrongeſt complaints to Mr. Burnet upon that 

head. His excellency ſent him a polite, but reſo- 

hate anſwer, on the 8th of Auguſt; in which he 

refuted the arguments urged by "the French gover- 

nor general; and remonſtrated againſt the pro- 

ceedings, of the laſt year, at Niagara. : 

The new aſſembly met in September, 1727, and A e af:m- 

conſiſted of members all ill affected to the go- 5 

vernor. The long continuance of the laſt, the . 
clamours which were excited by ſeveral late im- 
portant decrees in chancery, the affair of the French 
church, and eſpecially the prohibiting the Canada . 74 
trade, were the cauſes to which the loſs of his in- 
tereſt is to be aſcribed. Mr. Philipſe, the ſpeaker, 
vas piqued at a decree in chancery againſt himſelf, - - 
which very much affected his eſtate; no © wonder then | 
that the members, who were very much influenced 
. by him, came, on the 25th of November, into the 


L SS %* 6 


. following reſolutions. Colonel Hicks, from the Regclutions . 
* committee of grievances, reported, That as eee 
3 „ well by the complaints of ſeveral people, as by 
a the general cry of his majeſty's ſubjects inhabi- 
8 ting this colony, they find that the court of chan- 
X + cery, as lately aſſumed to be ſet up here, ren- 
. ders the liberties and properties of the ſaid ſub- 
d jects extremely precarious ; and that by the vio- 
Ty Le [ent meaſures taken in, and allowed by it, ſome f 
a have been ruined,. others obliged to abandon 
3 te the colony, and many reſtrained in it, either = 
* “ impriſonment or by exceſſive bail exacted from 
it MW * them not to depart, even when no. manner of 
- © ſuits are depending againſt them: and there- 
5 * fore are of opinion, that the extraordinary pro- E 
1 the French 3 que il n'y avoit point d'autre voye pour 
* „ conſerver la Colonie, que de nous rendre maitres de la 
_ « Nouvelle Vork; & que cette conquete etoit legitime par la 
of 8 noceſſicẽ. N : | 
Q 3 Eat 
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ic and charges, countenanced to be exacted by the 

& officers and: practitioners thereof, are the great- 

<« eſt grievance and oppreſſion this colony hath 

<< ever felt: and that for removing the fatal con- 

« ſequences thereof, they had come to ſeveral re- 

« ſolutions, which being read, were approved by 

< the houſe, and are as follow: d SID 

+ © Reſolved, that the erecting or exerciſing, in 

this colony, a court of equity or chancery (how- 

— t ever it may be termed) without. conſent in ꝑe- 

| < neral aſſembly, is unwarrantable, and contrary 

© to the laws of England, and a manifeſt oppreſ- 

« ſion and grievance to the ſubjects, and of perni- 

* cious conſequence to their [liberties and pro- 

% Reſolved, that this houſe, will at their next 

* meeting prepare, and paſs, an act to declare and 

* adjudge all orders, ordinances, devices, and 

„ proceedings, of the court, ſo aſſumed to be 

. © erected and exerciſed gs abovementioned, to be 

illegal, null, and void, as by law and right they 

ZZZ ay 

; _ «© Reſolved, that this houſe, at the ſame time, 

„will take into conſideration, whether it be ne- 

„ ceſſary, to eſtabliſh a court of equity or chan- 

« cery in this colony; in whom the juriſdiction 

| © thereof ought to be veſted, and how far the 
powers of it ſhall be preſcribed and limited.“ 


The governor Mr, Burnet no ſooner heard of theſe votes, than 


diſſolves the 


ſdſſſembiy. ße Called the members before him, and diſſolved 
Reduction of the aſſembly.” They occaſioned, however, an or- 


the fees in the 


court of chan» dinance in the ſpring following, as well to remedy 
en. fundry abuſes in the practice in chancery, as to re- 


95 e the fees of that court, which, on account of 
theſ popular clamours, were ſo much diminiſhed, 
that the wheels of the chancery, have ever ſince 


| N $ N N ET 
ruſted upon their axes, the practice being con- | 
temned by all gentlemen of eminence in the pro- 
feſſion. „„ | 
We are now come to the cloſe of Mr. Burnet's Sovernor Bur- 
2 : | | b net leaves the 
adminiſtration, when he was appointed to the chief proriuce- 
command of the Maſſachuſet's Bay. Though we 
never had a governor, to whom the colony is fo 
much indebted as to him; yet the influence of a 
faction, in the judgment of ſome, rendered his re- 
moval neceſſary for the publick tranquillity. In- 
ſenſible of his merit, the undiſtinguiſhing multi- 
tude were taught to conſider it as a molt fortunate 
event; and till the ambitious deſigns of the French 
| king, with reſpe& to America, awakened our at- 
; tention to the general welfare, Mr. Burnet's ad- 
| miniſtration was as little eſteemed, as that of the 
meaneſt of his predeceſſors, CS 


| Ile was very fond of New-York, and left it 
E with reluctance. His marriage here connected him 
: with a numerous family, and, beſides an univer- 
, ſal acquaintance, there were ſome gentlemen, with 
7 awhom be contracted x ſtrict intimacy and friend - 
; The exceſlive love of money, a diſeaſe common 
: WM - - j0 all his predeceſſors, and to ſome who ſucceeded - 
8 him, was a vice, from which he was entirely free. 
He ſold no offices, no rattempted to raiſe a fortunes 
e by indirect means; for he lived generouſly, and 
| carried ſcarce any thing away with him, but his 
n books. Theſe and the converſation of men of 
d letters, were to him inexhauſtible ſaurces of delight. 
* _ His aſtronomital obſervations have been uſeful; . 
y but by his comment on the Apocalypſe, he expoled | 
25 | himſelf, as other learned men have before him, to 
f | te ee N who have not abilities to 
| . write half ſo well. te BN Ter 
b | Iohn Montgomerie, Eſq. received the grelt ſeal „„ 
d of this province from Mr. Burnet, on the 1th of N Gan. 


o 
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15 he devoted himſelf ſo much to his eaſe, that he 
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April, 1728, having a commiſſion to ſuperſede 


him here and in New Jerley. The en 1 


conſiſted of 


Mr. Walters, TY Mr. Alexar er, 
Mr. Van Dam, Mr. Morris, jun. 
Mr. Barbarie, Mr. Van Horne; 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Provoſt, 
Mr. Harriſon, — Mr. Livingſton, 


N U 


8 82955 Colden Mr. . 


The governor was a Scotch gentleman, and bred 
a ſoldier; but, in the latter part of his life, he 
* little concern with arms, having ſerved as 
groom of the bed-chamber to his preſent majeſty, 
before his acceſſion to the throne. This ſtation, 


and a ſeat he had in parliament, paved the way to 


his preferment in America, In his talents for go- 
vernment he was much inferior to his predeceſſor, 
for he had neither ſtrength nor acuteneſs of parts, 
and was but little acquainted with any kind of 
literature. 1 

As in the natural, ſo in the political world, a 
A ſtorm is often immediately ſucceeded by a 
peaceful calm; tired by the mutual ſtruggles of 
party rage, every man now ceaſed to act under its 
influence. The governor's good humour too ex- 
tinguiſhed the flames of contention, for being un- 
able to plan, he had no particular ſcheme to pur- 
"Tue; and thus by confining himſelf to the exerciſe 


of the common acts of government, our publick 
affairs flowed on in a peaceful, uninterrupted, 
ſtream, 


The render Will, br this reaſon; find none of 


* thoſe events in Col, Montgomerie's ſhort admini- 


ſtration, which only take riſe under the ſuperin- 
tendency of a man of extenſive views. Indeed 


has | 


— * ff 


1 n weak faq; 


has ſcarce left us any thing to perpetuate tt 
membrance of his time. 
Ihe two rocks, upon which the publick tran- 
quillity was ſhipwrecked in the late adminiſtration, 
he carefully avoided ; for he diſſolved the aſſem- 
bly, called, by his predeceſſor, before they had 
ever been convened; and as to the chancery he 
himſelf conntenanced the clamours againſt it, by 


rey 


__ declining to ſit; till enjoined to exerciſe the office 


of chancellor by ſpecial orders from England. 
He them obeyed the command, but not without 
diſcovering his reluctance; and modeſtly confeſ- 
ſing to the practiſers, that he thought himſelf un- 
qualified for the ſtation. Indeed the court of chan- 
cery was evidently his averſion, and he never gave 
a ſingle decree in it, nor more than three orders ; 
and theſe, both as to matter and form, were firſt 
| ſettled by the council concerned. þ 
Mr. Philipſe was. choſen. ſpeaker of the — 


* 


: : bly which met, on the 23d of July, and continued! 75 py N 


ſitting in perfect harmony till Autumn. After his 
excellency had procured a five years ſupport, and 
ſeveral other laws to his mind, of leſs conſiderable 
moment; he went up to Albany, and, on the 1ſt , 
of October, held a treaty with the Six Nations for with the Six 
a renewal of the ancient covenant. He gave them pep Ons 
great preſents, and engaged them in the defence * © 7 
of Oſwego. Nothing could be more ſeaſonable 
than this interview, for the French who eyed that 
important garriſon and our increaſing trade there, 
with the moſt reſtleſs jealouſy, prepared, early in 
the ſpring following, to demoliſh the works. Go- 
vernor Burnet gave the firſt intelligence of this de- 
5 — in a letter to colonel Montgomerie, dated at 
ſton the 31ſt of March, 1729. The garriſon 
' was thereupon immediately reinforced by a detach- - 
ment from the independent companies; which to- 
gether with the declared reſolution of the Indians 
| l to 


A conference 
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to protect the fort, induced the F rench to defiſt 
from the intended invaſion *. 

Inhhus far our Indian affairs appeared to 
der a tolerable ditection; but theſe fair 


8 he king re- were ſoon obſcured by the king's repealing," on the 
5 N * 11th of December, 1729, all the a&s w 


ich Mr, 
paſted by ge- Burnet, with ſo much labour and oppoſition, pro- 


vernor Burnet, 


For preventing cured for the prohibition of an execrable trade be- 


| the trade with tween Albany and Montreal. To whoſe intrigues 
the French at 
- Mantreat, this event is to be aſcribed, cannot be certainly 


5 Pee. 17, 1529. determined. But that it was pregnant with the 


worſt conſequences, time has ſufficiently evinced. 


the trade at Oſwego, to advance the F rench com- 
merce at Niagara, to alienate the Indians from 
their fidelity to Great Britain, and particularly to 
rivet the defection of the Caghnuagas. For theſe 


Th . Nothing could more naturally tend to undermine 


S reſiding on the fouth fide of St. Lawrence, nearly 


oppoſite to Montreal, were employed by the French 

as their carriers; and thus became intereſted 55 
gagainſt us, by motives of the moſt prevailing na- 

5 9 ture. One would imagine, that after all the at- 
tention beſtowed on this affair in the late admini- 
ſtration, the objections againſt this trading inter- 
courſe with Canada, muſt have been obvious to the 
meaneſt capacity; and yet fo aſtoniſhing has been, 

our conduct, that from the time cant Burnet re- 


| * From chat time, to the year 1754, this garriſon was guard= 
ed only by a lieutenant and five-and twenty men. General 
- Shirley's parting from the forces deſtined againſt fort Da 
' Queſne, and proceeding with half the army to Oſwego in 
1755, was extremely fortunate to our colonies ; the French 
being then determined and prepared to poſleſs themſelves of 
that poſt, Beſides the veſſels launched there to ſecure the 
command of the lake, the general, before he returned to win- 
ter quarters, erected two itrong ſquare forts, with baſtions, 
commanding as well the entrance into the Onondaga river, as 
the old fort; in the ſituation of which, little regard was had 
to any N the bana, of the proſpe cx. 


moved 


— 
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oved ro Boſton, it has rather been encouraged hh 
je reſtrained, © This trade, indeed, was ſubject 8 
to duties; but that at Oſwego always was, and 
ſtill is, expoſed to the ſame incumbrance; while 
the French trade, in the interval between. the years 
1744 and 1750, was perfectly free: and as the | 
duty, by the law then made, is laid only on goods 4 
ſold in the city and cqunty of Albany, the trader 1 
to elude the act, is only expoſed to the trouble of 
tranſporting his merchandize, beyond the ſcant 
di.ſtrict of the city aſcertained in the charter. But 1 
| how much ſoever our inattention to this matter --" 
may deſerve cenſure, I cannot in juſtice to my ' ] 
countrymen help obſerving, that from the ſevereſt  _  * 
ſcrutiny I could make, our people are free from 
the 4 AE: ammunition to the French, 
which fas ſo unjuſtly expoſed the inhabitants of 
Albany, to the odium of all the colonies in New- 
England © | y 
„„ 1731 was diſtinguiſhed only by the $ettiement ot 
complete ſettlement of the diſputed boundary be- 1 5 
tween this province and the colony of Connecticut. the provinces 
An event, conſidering the late colonizing ſpirit o New-York 
and extenſive claims: we the people of Nebels =, 3 
land, of no ſmall importance, and concerning | 
which it may be proper to give a ſuccin& account. 
The partition line agreed upon, in 1664, being 
- conſidered as fraudulent, or erroneous; a ſecond 
agreement, ſuſpended only for the king's and the _ 
Duke's approbation, was concluded, on the 23d _ 
of November, 1683, between colonel Dongan and 
| his council, and Robert Trent, Eſq. then gover- 
- nor of Connecticut, and ſeveral other commiſ- 
8 honers appointed by that colony. The line of W | 


= 
. 
\ 


* Ever ſince the year 1729, the ſale of arms and ammuni- 
tion to the French, has been exempt both from dut es and a 
prohibition ; which 1 attribute to the confidence of the-go- 
WE that the OTE is entirely groundleſs, 


„„ | | | tien, 


i ; 9 
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tion, then agreed to be eſtabliſhed, was to begin 
at the mouth of Byram brook, Where it falleth 
into the ſound, at a point called Lyon's Point, 
to go as the ſaid river runneth, to the place where 
e the common road, or wading· place, over the 
„ faid river is; and from the ſaid road or wading- 
& place, to go north north-weſt into the country, 
* as far as will be eight Engliſh miles from the 
« aforeſaid Lyon's Point; and that a line of 
te twelve miles, being meaſured from the ſaid Ly- 
&« on's Point, according to the line or general courſe 
« of the found eaſtward : where the ſaid twelve 
4 miles endeth, another line ſhall be run from the 


* ſound, eight miles into the country north north- 


e welt, and alſo, that a fourth line be run (that 


5e is to ſay) from the northernmoſt end of the eight 
-« miles line, being the third mentioned line, which 
« fourth line with the firſt mentioned line, ſhall 


e be the bounds where they ſhall fall to run; and 
te that from the eaſternmoſt end of the fourth. 


$ mentioned line (which is to be twelve miles in 


length) a line parallel to Hudſon's river, in 


every place twenty miles diſtant from Hudſon's 
< river, ſhall be the near pede between the 
<« ſaid territories or province of New-York, and 
« the ſaid colony of Connecticut, ſo far as Connec- 


te. ticut colony doth extend northwards ; that is, 


<* co the ſouth line of the Maſſachuſet's colony: 
uy x it is provided, that in caſe the line from 
“ Byram brook's mouth, north north-weſt eight. 
miles, and the line, that is then to run twelve 
„ miles to the end of the third fore - mentioned 


line of eight miles, do diminiſh or take away 
fand, within twenty miles of Hudſon's river, 
4 that then ſo much as is in land diminiſhed of 
..  * twenty miles of Hudſon's river thereby, ſhall be 


$ added out of Connecticut bounds unto the line 
+6 afore- 


Ke 


* afore-mentioned, parallel to Hudſon's river and 


- 2d.” 


Milford in Cooned car. Here the matter reſted; | 


of March, 1700, king William was pleaſed. to 
confirm the agreement in 1683. 


nuary, 1723. Two years after, the commiſſioners 


The ſurvey was immediately after executed i in 
part, the report being dated on the 12th of May, 


certifying the execution of the agreement in 1723, 


veyors of both colonies. Upon the eitabliſhment a trag of L 


from its We called the ene Was ceded to of New-York, 
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& twenty miles diſtant from it; the addition to be 
e made the whole length of the ſaid parallel line, 
* and in ſuch breadth, as will make up, quantity 
* for quantity, what ſhall be diminiſhed as afore- 


Purſuant to this agreement ſome of the lines 
were actually run out, and a report made of the 
ſurvey, which, on the 24th of February, 1684, 
was confirmed by the governor of each colony at 


till a diſpute aroſe concerning the right of juriſ- 
diction over the towns of Rye and Bedford, which 
occaſioned a ſolicitation at home; and on the 28th 


Nineteen years afterwards, 4 probationary act 
was paſſed, empowering the governor to appoint 
commiſſioners, as well to run the line parallel to 
Hudſon's river, as to re-ſurvey the other lines and 
diſtinguiſh the boundary. The Connecticut agent 
oppoſed the king's confirmation of this act totis 
viribus, but it was approved on the 23d of Ja- 


and ſurveyors of both colonies met at Greenwich, 
and entered firſt into an agreement, relating to the 
method of performing the work. 


1725 ; but the complete ſettlement was not made | 
till the 14th of May, 1731, when indentures, „ 


were mutually ſigned by the commiſſioners and ſur- 


of this partition, a tract of land lying on the Con- called the Ob. 
long, is ceded 


necticut fide, conſiſting of above 60,000 acres, to the province 


New- 
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r Vork, as an equivalent for lands near the 
Sound ſurrendered to Connecticut “. 

The very day after the ſurrender,. made by that 
colony, a patent paſſed in London to Sir Fofiph 
_ Fyles and others, intended to convey * whole 
Oblong. A grant poſterior to the othe 
regularly made here, to Hauley and company, o | 
the greateſt part of the ſame tract, which the Bri- 
tiſh patentees brought a bill in chancery to repeal. 
. the defendants filed an anſwer, containing ſo 
wany objections againſt the Engliſh patent, that the 
ſuit remains ſtill unproſecuted, and the American 
proprictors have ever ſince held the poſſeſſion. Mr. 
Hariſon, of the council, ſolicited this controverſy 
for Sir Joſeph Eyles and his partners, which con- 
tributed, in a great degtee, to the troubles, ſo re- 
markable, in a ſucceeding adminiſtratin. 


. 


7 


. 1; and being a nan of a kind and huma 
July, 1131. d poſition, his death . was not. a little lamente 
The chief command then devolved upon Rip Van 
Dam, E. Eſq. he Eo the oldeſt counſellor, and an 
eminent 5 of a fair eſtate, though diſtin- 


guiſhed more for the integrity of his heart, than 


Ad. van is capacity to hold the reins of 'govertiment, He 


Dam's admini- took the oaths before EE 
Mr. Alexander, Mr. De Lancey Y _ 
Mr. Van Horne, Mr, Cournagels -. eee 
Mr * Kennedy. we 


ret a fort at | 
ould @ Fort the memorable encroachmeat at Crown Point. 


8 England. OP 
% {PIs enden being a youth of fine parts, was called 


e Wþp up to the council board on the 26th o January, 1729, juſt. 


after his return from the uni erfity. Mr. Morris, junior, was 


* to the governer' s draughts u pon the . 


An 


was alſo 


—_— 


| Death of go- : Goyernor. Montgomerie ed on the iſ of Har 


% 


Fe 8 'T his adminiſtration dy ad by 


os Þ V Douglas's late plan of the Britiſh dominions of New- 5 


ſuſpended on the ſame day, for words dropped in a diſpute re- 


"ET 


„ N Ew A G 


1 


An enemy, deſpiſed at Grit for his weakneſs, ges 


nerally grows formidable for his activity and craft. 


This obſervation is true, applied to private per- 

ſons, religious ſects, or publick ſtates. The French 

in Canada, have always been jealous of the in- 

creaſing ſtrength of our colonies; and a motive of 
fear led them, naturally, to concert a regular ſyſ- 

tem of conduct for their defence. Confining us 


to ſcant limits along the ſea coaſt, is the grand 
objects they have long had in view; and ſeizing 
the important paſſes from Canada to Louiſania, ſe- 


ducing our Indian allies, engroſſing the trade, and 


fortifying the routes into their country, were all 


proper expedients towards the execution of their 
plan. By erecting fort St. Frederick, they ſecured 
the abſolute command of lake Champlain, thro? 
which we muſt pals, if ever a deſcent be made 
upon Canada, either to conquer the country, or 


harraſs its out- ſettlements. The garriſon was, at 


Aire tust on 1 eaſt fide uf UM ike, roars 


ſouth end; but was afterwards built upon a com- | 


modious point on the oppoſite fide. Of all their 


infractions of the treaty of Utrecht, none was 


more palpable than this. The country belonged 


to the Six Nations, and the very ſpot, upon which 
the fort ſtands, is included within a patent, to 
Dellius the Dutch miniſter of Albany, granted 


N. B. 


under the great ſeal of this province in 1696. Be- 


'  fides, nothing could be more evident than the 
diuaanger to which it expoſed us. Through this lake 


the French parties made their ancient bloody in- 

curſions upon Schenectady, the Mohawks caſtles, 
and Deerfield; and the erection of this fort was 
apparently adapted, to facilitate the inroads of the 


enemy, upon the frontiers of the colonies of New- 


Fork, Maſſachuſet's Bay, and New-Hampſhire. 


For it ſerved not only as an aſylum to fly to, after 


the perpetration of their inhumanities, but for a 


magazine 
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magazine of proviſions and ammunition; and tho⸗ 
it was not much above 120 miles from the very 
city of Albany, yet by the conveyance through 


Sorel river and the lake, it mar! be reinforced from 
Montreal in three or four days *. 


The Maſſachuſet's government t foreſaw the ls 
gerous' conſequences of the French fort at Crown 
Point, and governor Belcher gave us the firſt in- 


formation of it, in a letter from Boſton to Mr; 


Van Dam. He informed him of the vote of the 
general court, to bear their proportion of the 


Charge of an embafſage to Canada, to forbid the 
works, and preſſed him to engage the oppoſition 
of the Six Nations. Van Dam laid the letter be- 
fore his council; on the th of February; 17 32 ; 


who; with fingular calmneſs; adviſed him to write 


to the commiſſioners of Indian affairs, at Albany; 


ordering them to enquire,” whether the land be- 


longed to sf confederates' or the river Indians. 


That Mr. Van Dam ever wrote to the commiſ- 


5 ſioners, 1 have not been able to diſcover; nor 
whether any complaint of the encroachment was 


ſent home, according to the ſecond advice of coun- 


ci on the rithof February; who, beſides the firſt 

| _ ſtep, were now pleaſed to recommend his tranſ- 

mitting governor. Belcher's letter and the Boon 
vote to the ſeveral ſonth-weftern colonies. . 


The paſſiveneſs we diſcovered, on this: impu· | 
dend and dangerous invaſion of his majeſty's rights, 


is truly enn: and the more ſo, as the crown 


»The preſent fort at Crown Point i is ſaid t to be a ſquare 
with four baſtions, and a high caſtle within the walls. It has 
no ditch, but is ſtrengthened by a redoubt, and mounts fix 
and thirty imall cannon. While the colony forces, conſiſting 
of about 4000 militia, lay at lake George, employed in erectr 


ing fort William Henry in 17 55». the French threw up an ad- 


vanced work at Ticononderoge, near the north-eaſt end of lake 
George: an wy 8 75 about * miles to the ſouthwarl 


3 1 DMs hade 
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had; at that time, four independent companies, 
which had long been poſted here for our protec- . 
tion, at the annual expence of about 7500 l. ſter- 
ling. A very good ſcheme, in ſome meaſure, to 
repair this. ſhameful diſconduct, was afterwards 
projected, by ſettling the lands near lake George, 
with loyal proteſtant Highlanders from Scotland. 
Captain Laughlin Campbel, encouraged by a pro- Captain Camp- 
_ clamation to that purpoſe, came/overin 1737, and out us fette 
| ample promiſes were. made to him. He went up- ſome lands 
on the land, viewed and approved it; and was are . 
entreated to ſettle there, even by the Indians, who Scottiſh High- 
were taken with his Highland dreſs. Mr. Clarke, — 
the lieutenant-governor, promiſed him, in a print - \ 
ed advertiſement, the grant -of 30,000. acres of 
land, free from all but the charges of the ſurvey 
| and the king's quit rent. Confiding on the faith 
of the government, captain. Campbel went home 
to Iſla, ſold his eſtate; and, ſhortly after, tranſ- 
| 2 at his own expence, 83 proteſtant fami- 
lies, conſiſting of 423 adults, beſides a great num- 
ber of children. Private faith and publick ho- 
nour loudly demanded the fair execution of a pro- 
ject, ſo expenſive to the ungertaker and beneficial 
to the colony. But it unfortunately dropped, thro? 
the fordid views of ſome perſons in power, who 
5 8 gone at a ſhare in the intended grant; to which 
-ampbel; who was a man of . would not 
donſent. 
Captain Cainpbel n! made än attem be > 
to redreſs himſelf, by an application to the afſem-. 
| bly here, and then to the board of trade in Eng- 
land. The firſt proved abortive, and ſuch were 
the. difficulties attending the laſt, that he left his 
coloniſts to themſelves; and with the poor remains 
of his broken fortune purchaſed a ſmall farm i in 
| this province. No man was better qualified than 


he, A he e he had = in. He had 
5 | R = TTY 


| | . Auguſt, 1732. 


ru nrg OT. 


a high ſenſe of honour and a good underſtanding 
was active, loyal, and of a military - diſpoſition. 
For upon the news of the late rebellion in Scot- 
land, he went home; fought under the duke, re- 
turned to his family, and ſoon after died; leaving 
XWwidow and ſeveral children, who ſtill feel the con- 

— ſequences of his diſappointments, -- * _ 


Colonel 'Coby Mr. Van Dam finiſhed his adminiſtration, on 


Cucceeds to the 


government of the 1ſt of Avguſt, 17323 when William Coſby, 
the province in Eſq. arrived, with a commiſſion, to govern this 
and the province of New. Jerſey.” The hiſtory of 
our publick tranſactions, from this period, to the 
preſent time, is full of important and entertaining 
events, which I leave others -to relate. A very 
near relation to the author had ſo great a concern 
in the publick controverſies with colonel Coſby, 


RR 


; that the hiſtory of thoſe times will be better re- 


| ceived from a more diſintereſted pen. To ſuppreſs 
truth on the one hand, or exaggerate it on the 
bother, are both inexcuſable faults, and perhaps it 
_ would be difficult for mg to avoid thoſe extremes. 
Beſides, a writer, who expoſes the conduct of the 
Ilieing. will inevitably meet with their fury and re- 
ſentment. The prudent hiſtorian of his own times 
will always be a coward, and never give fire, till . 
Death protects him from the malice and ſtroke of 
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i Gragraphital Deſeription of the Chuntry: 


contains Long Iſland, Staten Iſland, and the 
lands, on the eaſt {ſide of Hudſon's river, to the 
| bounds of Connecticut. From the diviſion line 
75 between that colony and the Maſſachuſet's Bay, 
northward, to the line between us and the French, 


we claim an extent to Connecticut river“ . On 
5 CF $ 5 Y JA r 
ps | el the 


4 4 The grounds of this claim are contained in the following . 


+ ,Feport of a committee of council to governor Clinton, on the 


 -2dof March, 1753, which was drawn up by Mr. Alexander, 
1 wu May it bleaſe your Excellency, „ 


7 4 


Il obedience to your excellency's order; in council, of the 


” 


. & petitions o 


4. zd day of July laft; referring to a committee thereof, tha 


Robert Livingfton, jun. Eſq. and of the own- 


dic ers of a certain tract of land called Weſtenhook, com- 


1 plaining of new claims and encroachments made upon their 
e lands by the inhabitantg of the Maſſachuſet's Bay, and alſo 
& the ſurveyor-general's and the attorney-general's reports on 


1255 * the ſaid two petitions: the committee having maturelß 
5 A « weighed and conſidered of the ſame, humbly beg leave to 


te report to your excellene j „ 
e iſt, That they apprehend. the claims of Maſſachuſet's 


4 Bay to the manor of Livingſton, or the ſaid tract of land 


4e called Weſtenhook, cannot be well founded; becauſe they 
e find that the Dutch claimed the colony of New Netherland: 
« az extending W cape Cornelius, now called 


SS ns 
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\ HE province of New-York, at preſent; 


. cape . 


me 47 


— 


the ſurrender of all the forts and p 


* 9 


London; and that in the year 1674, king 
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the weſt ſide of Hudſon's river from the ſea to the 


latitude of 41 lies New-Jerſey. The line of par- 
VV a tition 


\ 


A Wh 5 * 5 1 8 
«« cape Henlopen, weſtward of Delaware bay, along the ſea 


, 6c coaſt, and as far back into the country, as any of the rivers 
e within thoſe limits extend; and that they were actually 


«« poſſe ſſed of Connecticut river, long before any other Eu- 
ropean people knew any thing of the exiſtence of ſuch a 


river, and were not only poſſeſſed of the mouth of it, where 


« they had a fort and garriſon, but diſcovered the river above 
* a hundred miles up, had their people trading there, and 
«<. purchaſed of the natives almoſt all the lands on both ſides 
*.of the fait rivers 00 A TEL = . 

«« 2dly, That governor Stuyveſant, the Dutch governor of 
the ſaid province, by his letter dated the ad of . 
<<. 1664, New Stile, in anſwer to a letter from governor 
„Richard Nicolls of the 32 Auguſt preceding, * 

| facts of ſtrength poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Dutch under his (governor Stuyveſant's) com- 


„mand, writes as follows: Moreover its without diſ - 


pute, and r all the world, that our prede- 
« cciiors, by virtue of the commiſſion. and patent of the ſaid 
lords the ſtates-general, have without controul, and peace- 
<< ably (the contrary never coming to our knowledge) enjoyed 
“fort Orange about 48 or 50 years; and Mankatans about 


4 or 42 years; the South River 40 years, and the Freſh 


r River about 36 years.” Which laſt mentioned river, the 
committee find to be the ſame, that is now called Connec- 


4 ticut river, 


«« 5dly, That the ſaid Dutch governor Stuyveſant did, in 


Hoes the year 1664, ſurrender all the country, which the Dutch 
s did then poſſeſs, to king Charles the Second, and that the 
<< ſtates-general made a cefſion thereof, by the treaty of Breda, 
5 Din the year 1667: that the Dutch reconquered part of this 

Oe province in 1673, and ſurrendered and abſolutely yielded 


it to kipg Charles the Second, in 1673-4, = the treaty of 
' London ; and ing Charles granted 
„ to the duke of Vork, all the land between Connecticut 


ver and Delaware bay] the whole of theſe lands being 


* part of the former colony of New Netherland. 
Ach, That the duke of York, in his ſeveral commiſ- 


s frons to major Edmund Androſs, on the iſt of July, 1674, 


and to governor Don gan on the zoth of September, 1682, 


% among other deſcriptione of the boundaries of this province, 


« mentions all the land from the weſt fide of Connecticut 


„ river to the eaſt fide of Delaware bay: that their majeſties, 
% TTT 


W # e N © 1 * . 
© 9m p-k 3 at 9 


as 


king 


tition between that province and this, from that 
latitude to the other ſtation on Delaware, is un- 
ſettled, 


king William 3 queen Mary, by their a 1 
* Ing date the 4th day of January, in the firſt year of their, 
majeſties reign, appointed Henry Sloughter to be governor 
of the province of New-York, and territories depending 
thereon; the boundaries whereof to Connecticut river, on 


8. 


1 


NEW YORK. 


the eaſt, were notorious, by the grant and other commiſ- 


ſions aforeſaid, and many other grants and commiſſions re- 


N to the ſame. f 
« gth, That the committee apprehend Conne ieh river 


5 the eaſt bounds of this province, until the 28th. 
of March, 1700, when, by king William's confirmation 
-of : an agreement between this province and Connecticut, 


the weſtern bounds of . that colony were ſettled at twenty 


miles from Hudſon's river: and they cannot find any other 
alteration in the eaſtern bounds of this province, and have 


no reaſon. to believe ANY other was made before, or ſince, 


© that time. | \\ 


4% 6th, That king James the Firſt, by letters patents, bear- 
ing date the 3d of November, in the 18th year of his 


reign, granted unto the council of Plymouth, from forty. 
© to forty eight degrees of north latitude incluſive, in which 


there is 2 recital to this, purpoſe. Now for as much as 


* the king has been certainly given to underſtand, by divers 
good ſubjects that have for theſe many years frequented | 


thoſe coaſts and territories, between the degrees of 40® and 
48 that there are no other ſubjects of any chriſtian king 


« or ſtate, or by any authority from their ſovereigns, lords, or 
265 actually in poſſeſſion of any the (aid lands or pre- 


&s, whereby any right, claim, intereſt, or title, may, 


> rat Reg by t 4 means, to accrue or belong to them,” & c. 
And alſo a proviſoe in theſe words, . Provided always, 
* that the ſaid lands, iſlands, or any of the premiſes, by the 


ſaid letters patent intended or meant to be granted, were 


not then actually poſſeſſed or inhabited by any other chriſ- 


tian power or ſtate.” Which patent, the committee con- 
ceive, could not veſt any thing i in the grantees, by reaſon 
of the ſaid recital and condition ypon which it was grant - 
ed; part of the premiſſes being then actually poſſeſſed by 
the Dutch, and moſt of the ſaid colony of New Netherland 
being within the bounds thereof. 

* 7th, That the council of Plymouth, by their deed dated 
the 19th. of March, in the third year of king Charles. the 


- Full, granted t to. > Sir Henry Roſſwell and others, part of 
R 


5 | « what 


e 


TY 
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ſettled. From thence, whereſoever it may be fix- 


ed, we claim all the lands, on the caſt fide of De- 


404 what was ſuppoſed to be granted by the faid letters patent, 


«© which grant, from the ſaid council of Plymouth, the com- 
«© mittee take to be void, as founded upon the ſaid void 
«« patent. | 5 = +, 

de“ gth, That he the ſaid Sir Henry Roſſwell, and others, 
'$* obtained a grant and confirmation thereof, from the crown, 
ze under the great ſeal of England, dated the 4th of March, 
4 jn the fourth year of king Charles the Firſt, within which 
grant and confirmation, the province of Maſſachuſet's bay 
« is included ; which grant and confirmation was adjudged 
% void in the high court of chancery of England in the year 
« 1684. And the committee are of opinion, that nothing, 
to the weſtward of Connecticut river, could paſs by that 


4 grant and confirmation; for that his majeſty could not 


* 


“ have had an intention to grant the ſame, it being then poſe 


beten bz the Dutch, as before-mentioned.” | 


«© 


« gth, That the committee conceive the inhabitants of 
% Maſſachuſet's bay can claim nothing at preſent, but what 


. 13 granted them by their laſt charter in 1691; all their 


— 


« other grants and charters being either void of themſelves, 


© op declared ſo in the chancery of England. 


„ 1oth, That the bounds granted, by this charter, are 
te weſtward as far as the colonies of Rhode Iſland, Connec- 
e ticut, and the Narraganſet country: which words being in 
6 the caſe of a grant from the crown, the committee conceive, 
4 cannot extend their bounds farther than to Connecticut co- 


© lony, and therefore not to Connecticut river, and much leſs 


« to the weſtward of it; becauſe Connecticut itſelf, at the 
te time of that charter, did not, in the knowledge of the 


4 crown, extend weſtward of that river; nor did till nine 


7 years after, when, by the royal approbation, the agree- 
4 ment between this province and that colony taking Wo 


4 (which was not to be in force till ſuch approbation) the | | 


% bounds of that colony were ſettled as is before-mentioned 3 
« and the committee conceive it to be againſt reaſon, to ſup- 
e poſe that the crown intended, by the ſaid charter, to grant 
* any part of the province of New-York, under the then 


immediate government of the crown, without expreſs men- 


tion thereof in the charter; and without notification there - 


* of to Henry Sloughter, then governor of this province, 


4 that the crown had granted ſuch a part ef what was before 


& ſaid to him 


within his juriſdiction by their majeſties commiſſion afore- 
8 „ lith., 


„„ Y,0C2W6 
laware, to the north line of Pennſylvania; and all 
the territory, on both ſides of the Mohawks river, 


45 11th, That both the patents, under which the petitioners 


claim, the committee find were granted under the great 


4 ſeal of this province; that of the manor of Livingſton in 
5 1686, and that of Weſtenhook in 1738. And that the 
„ lands contained in the ſaid grants are, the committee ap- 


* prehend, within the juriſdiction of this province, they be- 


* ing both weit of Connecticut river. | | 
* 12th, That the committee are of opinion, the attempts 


6 of the inhabitants of the Maſſachuſet's bay, to make en- 5 


% croachments upon any lands, granted by letters patent un- 
5 der the great ſeal of New-York, or upon any lands within 
« the juriſdiction of this province, are diſreſpectful to his 
© majeſty's authority, tend to the diſturbance of the ſubjects 


** of this province, and may be the cauſe of great miſchiefs 


and diſorders. 

_- 4 13th, That the ſteps taken by the ſaid inhabitants, even 
„ were the bounds of this province doubtful and unſettled, 
** are, intruſions, and diſreſpectful to his majeſty's authority. 
And laſtly, The committee are of opinion, that a copy 


* of ſo much of this report, as ſhall be approved of by your 


«* excellency and the council, be tranſmitted to the lieute- 
t nant-governor of the province of. Maſſachuſet's bay, re- 


% queſting that he would take effectual meaſures, that all en- 


4% croachments and diſturbances, by the people of that co- 


“ lony, on his majeſty's ſubjeRs of this province, be ſtayed; 
« and that he would lay this matter before the next general 
es court, that they may inform your excellency, by what war - 
% rant they claim or exerciſe any right to ſoil or juriſdiction, | 


„ weſtward of Connecticut river; that the ſame may be con- 


6 ſidered, and ſuch ſteps taken towards removing all cauſes 
« of encroachments or diſturhances for the future, as may be 


er agreeable to equity and juſtice: to the end, that good un- 
„ derſtanding may be preſerved, which ought to ſubſiſt be- 
between fellow ſubjects and neighbouring provinces. 
| All which is nevertheleſs humbly ſubmitted, 
4% By;order of the Committe, 


/ « Janss Dx Lancey, Chairman.“ 


The goverament of the Maſſachuſet's bay never exhibited 
the reaſo 


veyed aad ſold lands, lying ſeveral miles weſt of the eaſtern 


extent of the manor of Livingſton. and the patent of Cla- 


R 1 and 


veracle, 


ns of their claim, in anſwer to this report, but con- 
tinued their encroachments: and in the ſpring, 1755, ſur- 


247 
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| nd weſtward to the Iſthmus at Niagara; in a 


word, all the country belonging to the crown of 
Great Britain, not already granted; for we are to 
conſider New-York among her ſiſter colonies, to 
. borrow a law phraſe, as a reſiduary legatee. 
Hence we have, from the beginning, been ex- 
dhe to controverſies about limits. The New- © 
Jerſey claim includes ſeveral hundred thouſand - 
acres, and has not a little impeded the ſettlement 
of the colony. The diſpute with the Maſſachu- 
ſet's bay is {till more important, and, for ſeveral 
years paſt, occaſioned very conſiderable commo- 
tions. The New-Hampſhire pretenſions. have, 


as yet, expoſed us to no great trouble, But 


when all thoſe elaims are ſettled, a new contro- 
verſy will probably commence with the Proprieta- 
ries of Pennſylvania. 

This province was, in 1691, divided, by an act 


of aſſembly, into twelve 1 which I ſhall 


deſcribe i in their order. 


The City and Coonvy of NEW YORK. 


HE city of New-York, at firſt, included 
only the iſland, called by the Indians, 2 — 
3 oy Manning's illand, the two barn iſlands 
"pg the three oyſter iſlands were. in the county. 
But the limits of the city have fince been augment- 
ed by charter. The iſland is very narrow, not a 
mile wide at a medium, and about 14 miles in 
length. The ſouth-weſt point projects into a fine 
ſpacious bay, nine miles long and about Kr | 
breadth; at the confluence of the waters of Hud- 
ſon's river, and the ftreight between Long Iſland 
and the northern ſhore. The Narrows, at the 
ſouth end of the bay, is ſcarce two miles wide, and 
opens the ocean to full view. The paſſage up to 
_ New-York from Sandy Hook, a point that extends 
fartheſt into the wal Is ſafe, and not above my | 
| 5 e an 


* 


VVG 1 
5 and twenty miles in length. The common navi- | 
gation is between the eaſt and weſt banks, in two 
or three and twenty feet water. But it is ſaid that 
an eighty gun ſhip may be brought up, through 
a narrow, winding, unfrequented, channel, be- 
| tween the north end of the eaſt bank and Coney 
iſland. 

The city bas, 5 in reality, no natural baſon or. 
harbour. The ſhips lie off in the road, on the eaſt 
ſide of the town, which is docked out, and bet-; 
ter built than the welt ſide, becauſe thes freſnets 1 in- 
Hudlon? s river, fill i it in ſome winters with ice. | 

The city of New York, as I have elſewhere Number ot 
had occaſion to mention, * conſiſts of about two Pater. 

«*. thouſand five hundred buildings. It is a mile in 
length, and not above half that in breadth. 
& Such is its figure, its center of buſineſs, and 
<« the ſituation of the houſes, that the mean car- 
stage from one part to another, does not exceed 
« above one quarter of a mile, than which no- 
om thing can be more advantageous to a trading 
city. . ? 
It is thought to be as ahb; a ſpot as any in 
the world. The eaſt and ſouth parts, in general, 


are low, but the reſt is ſituated on a dry, elevated, 


ſoil, The ſtreets are irregular, but being paved 
with round pebbles are clean, and lined with well 
built brick houſes, many of which are covered 
with tiled roofss. 

No part of America is ſupplied with at ety necins 
abounding with greater plenty and variety, We 
have beet, pork, mutton, poultry, butter, wild 
fowl, veniſon; filh, roots, and herbs, of all kinds, 
in their ſeaſons. Our oyſters are a conſiderable ar- 
ticle in the ſu port of the poor. Their beds are 
within view of the town; a fleet of two hundred 


mall craft, are often "3 Be there, at a time, when 
the weather is mild in winter ; and this ſingle ar- 


Tide. 


*f1\ 


* 
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ticle is computed to be worth annually 10 or 
mak: PD LES, 
This city is the metropolis and grand mart of the 
province, and, by its commodious ſituation, com- 
mands alſo all the trade of the weſtern part of. 


Connecticut and that of Eaſt Jerſey, ** No ſeaſon 


prevents our ſhips from launching out into the 
< Ocean. During the greateſt ſeverity of win- 


.< ter, an equal, unreſtrained, activity runs thro* 


Thy fort, | | 
fort, which is a ſquare with four baſtions. Within 


— 


+ _ © vernor's houſe is in heightk three 


9 * 


& all ranks, orders, and employments.“ | 
Upon the ſouth-weſt point of the city ſtands the 


* 


the walls is the houſe in yhichour gdvernorsuſually 


reſide; and oppoſite to it brick barracks, built 


formerly for the independent companies. The go- 
ories, and fronts, 


to the weſt; having, from the ſecond ſtory, a fine 


- 


a 


roſpe& of the bay and the Jerſey ſhore. At the 
Puth end there was formerly a chapel, but this 
was burnt down in the negroe conſpiracy of the 
fene 1741. According to governor Burnet's ob 
ervations, this fort ſtands in the latitude of 400 


© » 44 , 


Portiſcations 


Below the walls of the garriſon, near the water, 


en the river. e have lately raiſed a line of fortifications, which 
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commands the entrance into the eaſtern road and 
the mouth of Hudſon's river. This battery is 
built of ſtone, and the merlons conſiſt of cedar 
Joiſts, filled in with earth. It mounts 92 cannon, 
and theſe are all the works we have to defend us. 
About fix furlongs, ſouth-eaſt of the fort, lies 
Notten iſland, containing about 100 or 120 acres, 
reſerved by an act of aſſembly as a ſort of demeſ- 
ne for the governors, upon which it is propoſed to 


erect a ſtrong caſtle, becauſe an enemy might from 


thence eaſily bombard the city, without being an- 
noyed either by our battery, or the fort. During 


the late war a line of paliſades was run from Hud- 


ſon's 


7 


7 #< N E * v Oo R K. | | . 
ſon's to the eaſt river, at the other end of the city, 


Vvuith block - houſes at ſmall diſtances. The greater 


art of theſe ſtill remain as a monument of our 

olly, which coſt the province about 8 ll. 
Ihe inhabitants of New-York are a mixed peo- Inhabitants, -* * 
 Ple, but moſtly deſcended from the original Dutch 
planters. There are ſtill two churches, in which Churches, 
religious worſhip is performed in that language, 
The old building is of ſtone and ill built, orna- 
mented within by a ſmall organ loft and braſs 
branches. The new church is a high, heavy, edi- 

fice, has a very extenſive area, and was compleated 
in 1729. It has no galleries, and yet will perhaps 
contain a thouſand or twelve hundred auditors. 
The ſteeple of this church affords a moſt beautiful 
proſpect, both of the city beneath and the ſur- 
rounding eountry. The Dutch congregation is 
more numerous than any other, but as the lan- 
guage becomes diſuſed, it is much diminiſhed 

and unleſs they change their worſhip inta the Eng- 

liſh tongue, muſt ſoon ſuffer a total diſſipation. 

They have at preſent two miniſters: the rev. meſ- 
ſieurs Ritzma and De Ronde, who are both ſtrict - 
. calviniſts. Their church was incorporated on the 
IIth of May, 1696, by the name of the mini- 
ſter, elders, and deacons, of the reformed pro- 
teſtant Dutch church of the city of New-York; 
and its eſtate, after the expiration of ſundry long 

leaſes, will be worth a very great income 
| +; the Low Dutch Jer, rs in 3 725 — 
the province of New Jerſey, worſhip after the porte wn the 
ep 1c of the reformed de 2 in the united —_ by 
provinces. With reſpect to government, they are 3 


5 in principle preſbyterians; but yet hold hemſelves 


— 


Their charter was confirmed by a late act of aſſembly 85 
ratified by his majeſty, which recites the VIII th article of the : 
ſurrender in 1664. ne Ne Pe 
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in ſubordination to the claſſis of Amſterdam, who 


ſometimes permit, and at other times refuſe, them 
the powers of ordination. Some of their miniſ- 


ters conſider ſuch a ſubjection as anti-conſtitytion« 


al, and hence in ſeveral of their late annual con- 
ventions, at New-York, called the Cztus, ſome 


- debates have ariſen. amongſt them; the majority 
being inclined to erect a claſſis, or eccleſiaſtical 
Judicatory, . here, for the government of their 
churches. Thoſe of their miniſters, who are na- 
tives of Europe, are, in general, averſe to the pro- 


ject. The expence attending the ordination of 


their candidates in Holland, and the reference of 
their diſputes to the claſſis of Amſterdam, is very 


conſiderable; and with what conſequences, the in- 


tterruption of their correſpondence with the Euro- 


an Dutch, would be attended, in caſe of a wars, 
well deſerves their conſideration. 


Taue rb There are, beſides the Dutch, two ee 


churches in this city, upon the plan of the eſta- 
bliſhed church in South Britain. Trinity church 


- was built in 1696, and afterwards enlarged in 


1737. It ſtands very pleaſantly upon the banks 
of Hudſon's river, and has a large cemetery, on. 


each fide, incloſed in the front by a painted paled 


' fence, Before it a long walk is railed off from the 
broad-way, the pleaſanteſt ſtreet of any in the 


— 


whole town. This building is about 148 feet long, 
including the tower and chancel, and 72. feet in 


breadth. The ſteeple is 175 feet! in height, and 
over the door facing the river us the following! in. 


* | 


PER ANGUSTAM. 


46 Hot trinitatis templum Wach eſt anno 


« regni iluſtriſſimi, ſupremi, Domini Gulielmi 
5 berti, Dei gratia, Anglia Scotiæ, Franciæ et 


« Hibernia 


j 


"FR RT EE 
et Hiberniæ regis, fidei defenſoris, &c. octavo, 1 
* annoq; Domini 1696. 7 | 
Ae voluntaria quorundam contributione ac 
* donis ædificatum, maxime autem, dilecti regis 
* chiliarchæ Benjamini Fletcher, hujus provinciæ 
<« ſtratæci & imperatoris, munificentia animatum et 
* auctum, cujus tempore moderaminis, hujus ci- 
< vitatis incolæ, religionem proteſtantem eccleſiæ 
* Anglicanz, ut ſecundum legem nunc ſtabilitæ 
& profitentes, quodam diplomate, ſub ſigillo pro- 
« vinciæ incorporati ſunt, atque alias plurimas, 
* ex re ſua familiati, donationes notabiles eidem 
„„ | ; . 
The church is, within, ornamented beyond any 
other place of publick worſhip amongſt us. The 
head of the chancel is adorned with an altar-piece, 
and oppoſite to it, at the other end of the building, | 
is the organ. The tops of the pillars, which ſup- 
port the galleries, are decked with the gilt buſts 
of angels winged. From the cieling are ſuſpended . 
two gfaſs branches, and on the walls hang the arms 
of ſome of its principal benefactors. The allies . : 
- "ure paved with eee TEST AN 
II!) he preſent rector of this church is the rey. Mr. 


j 


Henry Barclay, formerly a miſſionary among the 


Mohawks, who receives a 1001. a year, levied 


upon all the other clergy and laity in the city, by 

virtue of an act of aſſembly procured by governor 

Fletcher. He is aſſiſted by Dr. Johnſon and Mr, 
JJ d 85 

Ikhuis congregation, partly by the arrival of ' 

ſtrangers from Europe, but principally by proſe- 0 

lytes from the Dutch churches, is become ſo nu- 

merous, that though the old building will contain 

2000 hearers, yet a new ope was erected in 1752. 

This, called St. George's | hapel, “ is a very neat dn. George 

tube length, excluſive of the chancel, 92 feet, and its 

breadth 20 feet Jeſs. ö 32 2 n Wo. 5 | 
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| town, 
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- edifice, faced with hewn ſtone and tiled. The 
ſteeple is lofty *, but irregular, and its ſituation 
in a new, crowded, and ill-built; part of the 
The fector, churchwardens, and veſtrymen of 
trinity church, are incorporated by an act of aſ- 
ſembly, which grants the two laſt the advowſon of 
tight of preſentation ; but enacts, that the rector 
mall be inſtituted and inducted in a manner moſt 
agreeable to the king's inſtructions to the gover- 
nor, and the canonical right of the biſhop.of Lon- 
don. Their worſhip is conducted after the mode 
of the church of England; and with reſpect to 
government, they are empowered to make ries; 


and orders for themſelves, being, if I may uſe 


the expreflion, an independent, ecclefiaſtical; cor- 
The revenue of this church is reſtricted, by an 

act of aflembly, to 5001. per annum; butit is poſ- 
© Tefſed of a real eſtate, at the north end of the 


a town, which having been lately divided into lots 


much greater income. 


P 0 — 


and let to farm, will, in a few years, produce 2 


*. 


- bury's return to England, called Mr. Anderſon, 
a Scotch miniſter, to the paſtoral charge of their 
8 z and Dr. John Nicol, Patrick Mac 
- Night, Gilbert Livingſton, and Thomas Smith, 
purchaſed a piece of ground, and founded a church 
in 1719. Two years afterwards they petitioned 


© © eolonel Schuyler, who had then the chief com- 


mand, for a charter of incorporation, to ſecure, 


their eſtate for . F worſhip, upon the plan of 


the church, in North-Britain; but were diſappoint- 
ed in their expectations, through the oppoſition of 


- 


: the epiſcopal party. They, ſhortly after, renewed 


their requeſt to governor Burnet, who referred the 
Ohne hundred and ſeventy-five feet · 
„„ 5 petition 


# N a . 
* 
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petition to his council. The epiſcopalians again | 
. violently oppoſed the grant, and the governor, in 
1724, wrote upon the ſubject to the lords of trade 
for their direction. Counſellor Weſt, who was 
then conſulted, gave his opinion in theſe words: 
% Upon conſideration of the ſeveral acts of uni- 
&« formity that have paſſed in Great-Britain, I am 
* of opinion that they, do not extend to New- 
„ York, and conſequently an act of toleration is 
4 of no uſe in that province; and, therefore, as 
„ there is no provincial act for uniformity, ac= 
„ cording to the church of England, I am of 
. opinion, that by law ſuch patent of incorpora- 
8 tion may be granted, as by the petition is de- 
„ fired. Richard Weſt, 20 Auguſt, 1724.” 
After ſeveral years ſolicitation for a charter in 
 -. vain, and fearful that thoſe who obſtructed ſuch a a 
- reaſonable requeſt, would, watch an opportunity 
to give them a more effectual wound; thoſe, 
among the preſbyterians, who were inveſted with / 
the fee-finjple of the church and ground, con- 
e veyecdb it, on the 16th of March, 1720, to the 
ce moderator of the general aſſembly of the church 
C of Scotland and the commiſſion thereof, the 
moderator of the preſbytery of Edinburgh, the 
„ principal of the college of Edinburgh, the pro- 
“ feſſor of divinity therein, and the procurator 
« and agent of the church of Scotland, for the 
time being, and their ſucceſſors in office, as a 
t committee of the general aſſembly. On the 
1 © 15th of Auguſt 1732, the church of Scotland, 
«| by an inſtrument under the ſeal of the general 
4 aſſembly, and ſigned by Mr. Niel Campbell, 
principal of the univerſity of Glaſgow, and mode- 
 rator of the general aſſembly and commiſſion there- 
of; Mr. James Neſbit, one of the miniſters of 
the goſpel at Edinburgh, moderator of the preſ- 


1 
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5 bytery of Edinburgh ; Mr. William Hamiltori 
Principal of the univerſity of Edinburgh; Mr., 
Ia mes Smith, profeſſor. of divinity therein; and 
55 Mr. William Grant, advocate procurator for the 5 
church of Scotland, for the time being; purſuant | 
to an act of the general aſſembly, dated the 8th of 
May. 1731, did declare, That notwithſtand- 
ing the aforefaid right made to them and 
e their ſucceſſots in office; they were defirous, 
ic that the aforeſaid building and edifice and ap- 
purtenances thereof, be preſerved for the pious 
d and religious purpoſes for which the ſame were 
< deſigned; and that it ſhould be free and law- 
18 ful do the preſpyterians then reſiding, or that 
ſſhouldd at any time thereafter/ be reſident, in, ot 
- — near, the aforeſaid city of New-York, in Ame- 
e rica, or others joining with them, to convene, 
<, in the aforefaict church, for the worſhip of God - 
5 T jn all the parts thereof; and for the diſpenſa+ | 5 
1 4 tian of all goſpel ordinances; and generally to 
T ue agd occupy the ſaid: church and its appur- 
_— 4 tenances; fully and freely in all times coming; 
5 « they ſupporting 3 and maintaining the nee _ . 
.  ppurtenafices; at their own charge.” 
Mr. Anderſon was ſucceeded, in April, 1727 
15 the rev. Mr. Ebenezer Pemberton, a man of 
Polſte breeding, pure morals, and warm devo- 
tion under whoſe inceſſant labouts the congrega- 
tion greatly increaſed, and was enabled to erect 
the preſent ediſice in 1748. It is built of ſtone, 
. off from the ſtreet, is 80 feet long; 
and in breadth 60. The. ſteeple, raiſed onthe 
Pouth · weſt end. is in height 145 feet. In the front 
to the ſtreet, between two long windows, is the | 
following r and cut i. in 8 Dyck late 
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Toes Fidei Cultus et M 1 


Soffolts, clariùſq; erornata, 8 
Annuente Chriſto. 
Tongem perduret i in Zvum. 


— 


Bir. A Cumming, a young gentleman 


if learning, and ſingular penetration, was choſen. 
bolleas ve to Mr. Pemberton, in 1750 3. but both 
were diſmiſſed, at their requeſt, about three years 
alterwards; the former, through indiſpoſition, and 
the latter, on account of trifling contentions kindled 


by'the bigotry and ignorance of the lower fort of 


Theſe debates continued till they were 
cloſed, in April 1756, by a deciſion of the ſynod, 


to which, almoſt all our preſpyterian churches, in 


this and the ſouthern provinces are ſubject. The 
congregation conſiſts, at preſent, o of 12 or 1400 
ſouls, under the paſtoral charge of the Rev. Mr. 


David Boſtwick, who was _ tranſlated from 
0 R | Jamaica 


741. 
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5 Jamaica to New-York, by a ſy nodical decree. He 


is a gentleman of a mild, catholick, diſpoſition 


and being a man of pie, prudence, and zeal, 


confines himſelf entirely to the proper buſineſs of 


his function. In the art of preaching, he is one 


of the moſt diſtinguiſhed clergymen in theſe parts. 
His diſcourſes are -methodical, found and pathe- 
tick; in ſentiment, and in point of diction, ſingu- 
larly ornamented., He delivers himſelf without 
notes, and yet with great eaſe and fluency of ex- 


preſſion ; and- performs every part of divine wor- 
ſhip with a ſtriking ſolemnity. 


The French 


church. 


— 


Tuo 8 N 


ch urGhess 


The French church, by the contentions in 1724; 
and the diſuſe of the language, is now reduced to 


an inconſiderable handful. - The building which 


is of ſtone nearly a ſquare , plain both within 


and without. It is fenced from the ſtreet, has a 


ſteeple and a bell, the latter of which was the gift 


of Sir Henry Aſshurſt of London. On the front of 


the church is the following inſcription, 


ADES SACRA N 
A h EON K O T. 


6. 
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1 be Spiele miniſter, Mr. Carle, is a native of 


Price; and ' ſucceeded Mr. Rou in 1754. He 
beats an irreproachable character, is very intent 
upon his ſtudies, preaches moderate Calviniſm, 


and ſpeaks with proprietr. both nh i get nan 
tion and geſture. —_ 
'The German Lutheran chapels are two. Both | 


_ their places of worſhip | are. {mall 3 one of them 0 0 
à cupola and bell, hs 


5 Tue area is ane. feet t long and | in breadth air. 
| . n The 


5 
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The Quakers have a meeting-houſe, and the Quaters, | 
Moravians, a new ſect amongſt us, a church, con- Moravians. - 
ſiſting principally of female proſelytes from other 
ſocieties. Their ſervice is in the Engliſh tongue. 

The Anabaptiſts aſſemble at a ſmall meeting- Anabaptiſts. 
houſe, but have as yet no regular ſettled congre-. 

gation. The Jews, who are not inconſiderable 


for their numbers, worſhip in a ſynagogue erected 


| tories in heighth, in the ſhape of an oblong, |. 


. In a very private par 


a V rt of the town, plain without, 
but very neat within. 3 n 3 | 
The city hall is a ſtrong brick building, two The city ball. 


' winged with one at each end, at right angles with 


the firſt, The floor below is an open walk; ex- 


_ cept two jails and the jailor's apartments. The 


| cellar underneath is a dungeon, and the garret 
above a common priſon. This edifice is erected 


ina ene where four ſtreets meet, and fronts, to 
the ſouth-weſt, one of the moſt ſpacious ſtreets in 
town. The eaſtern wing, in the ſecond ſtory, 


conſiſts of the aſſembly chamber, a lobby, 


- 


and a ſmall room for the ſpeaker of the houſe. 
The weſt wing, on the fame floor, forms the 
council room and a library; and in the ſpace be- 
Mr oy the ends, the ſupreme court is ordinarily 
E » : | Rn : | 


Ide library . conſiſts of r000' volumes, which The publick. 


3 | a o . library. 
were bequeathed to the ſociety for the propagation 


of the goſpel in foreign parts, by Dr. Milling- 


ton, rector of Newington. Mr. Humphrys, te 
fociety's ſecretary, in a letter of the 23d of Sep- _ 


| ETD informed governor Montgomerie, 


( 


that the ſociety intended to place theſe books in 


New-York, intending to eſtabliſh, a library, for 


the uſe of the clergy and gentlemen of this and 


the neighbouring governments of Connecticut, 


New-Jerſey, and Pennſylvania, upon giving ſecu- 


rity to return them; and deſired the goverhor to 
AR Ro 0 I OO je recommend 
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recommend it to the aſſembly, to provide a place 
io repolit the books, and to concùr in an act for 
ED the preſeryation of them, and others that might 
. be added. Governor Montgomerie ſent the letter 
do the aſſembly, who ordered it to be laid before 
ſſthte city corporation, and the latter in June 1729, 
TD agreed to provide à proper. repoſitory for the 
| books, which were accordingly ſoon after. ſent 
over. The greateſt part of them are upon theolo- 
gical ſubjects, and through the careleſſneſs of the 
f eee aro i 8 
n 1754, a ſer of gentlemen undertook to carry 
about a ſubſcription towards. raiſing a publick li- 
brary, and in a few days collected near 600.1, 
which were laid out in; purchaſing about 700 vo- 
lumes of new, well choſen, books. Every ſub- 
ſcriber, upon payment of 51, principal, and the 
annual ſum of 108. is entitled to the uſe of 
theſe books. His right by the articles is aſſignable, 
and for non-compliance with them may be torfeit- 
ed. The care of this library, is committed to 
twelve truſtees, annually elected by the ſubſcribers, 
au the laſt Tueſday of April, who are reſtricted 
4 From making any rules repugnant to the fundamen- 
tal ſubſcription. This is the beginning of a library, 
which in'procels of time will probably become vaſtly 
rich and voluminous; and it would be very proper 
for the company to have a charter for its ſecurity 
and encouragement. The books are depoſited in 
the ſame room with thoſe given by the ſociety. 


-  \ Analms-houſe, . Belides the city hall, there belong to the corpo- 
An eee. ration, a large alms- houſe or place of correction; 
room. and the exchange, in the latter of which there is 
„ a large room raiſed upon brick arches, generally 
uſed for public entertainments, concerts of mu- 
„ Fe, balls-and asſetnbli ess. 
I lhough the city was put under the government 
oft a miayor, &c. in 1665, it was not regularly in- 
0 8 - > SOPOeny 
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corporated till 1686, Since that time ſeveral chars m 
ters have been paſſed : the laſt was granted by go». 
vernor Montgomerie on the 15th of January 1730. 


"_ * 


It is divided into ſeven wards, and is under the Sovernment gf 
5% NETIC TEL os $5-ct 5-18 nag 1 S the city, 
government of a mayor, recorder, feven alder- 
men, and as many aſlifiants or common council- 
men. The mayor, a ſheriff, and coroner, are an- 
nually appointed by the governor. The recorder 
has a patent during pleaſure. - The aldermen, 
aſſiſtants, aſſeſſors and collectors, are annually 
elected by the freemen and free-holders of the re- 
ſpective wards. The mayor has the ſole appoint- 
ment of a deputy, and, together with four alder- 
men, may appoint a chamberlain. The mayor, 
or recorder, four aldermen, and as many aſſiſtants, 
form © the common council of the city of New- 
* & Tork ; and this body, by a majority of voices, 
hath power to make bye-laws for the government 
. of the city, which are binding only for a year, un- 
leſs confirmed by the governor and council. They 
have many other privileges relatin g to ferriages, 
markets, fairs, the aſſize of bread, wine, &c. 
and the licenſing. and regulation of tavern - keep- 
ers, cartage, and the like. The mayor, his de- 
puty, the recorder and aldermen, are conſtituted : 
juſtices of the peace; and may hold not only a 
court of record once a week, to take cognizance 
of all civil cauſes, but alſo a court of general 
quarter ſeſſions of the peace. They have a com- 
mon clerk, commiſſioned by the governor, who 
enjoys an appointment worth about four or five | 
: — ye pounds per annum. The annual revenue l 
of the corporation is near two thouſand pounds. | 
The ſtanding militia of the iſland conſiſts of about 
2300 men “, and the city has in reſerve, a _ 


| The whole number of the inhabitants, excluſive of fe · 
| wales above fxty, according to a liſt returned to the governor, 


5 ; 7 
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1 F there are in * city 5 ſouls, 85 
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ſand ſtand of arms for ſeamen, the poor and Foray 
in caſe of an invaſion. - 
The north eaftern part of New-York iſland, is 


, inhabited, rincipally, by Dutch farmers, wha 
| haye a ſma village there called Harlem, plea- 
fantly btuated op. a flat N for the city 


coma 


* 


WEST: CHESTER. 


ms country is large, and neliages all ihe 


land beyond the iſland of Manhatans along 


the Sound, to the Connecticut line, which is its 


eaſtern boundary. It extends northward to the 


middle of the highlands, and weſtward to Hud- 
ſon's river. A great part of this county is eon- 


tained in the manors of Philipſburgh, Pelham, 
Fordham, and Courtlandt, the laſt of which has 
the privilege of ſending a repreſentative to the ge- 


neral aſſembly. The county is tolerably ſettled. 


The lands are in general rough but fertile, and 


therefore the farmers run principally on grazing. 
It has ſeveral towns, Eaſt-Cheſter, Weſt-Cheſter, 
' New-Rochelle, Rye, Bedford, and North-Caſtle. 
The inhabitants are either Engliſh or Dutch preſ- 
byterians, epiſcopalians, quakers and French pro- 
teſtants. The former are the moſt numerous. 
The two epiſcopal miſſionaries are ſettled at Rye 
and Eaſt-Cheſter, and receive each 601. annually 
taxed upon the county. The town of Weſt Cheſter 


is an Incorporated borough, enjoying a mayor's 


court, and the right of ring —— ny A 
| member 1 in aſſembly. + eee oF 


| inthe ſpring, 1756, amounted. to th 155 and TR | 


negroes; but that account is erroneous, It is moſt AR 
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0 1 county adjoins to Weſt-Cheſter, whi ch 


bounds it on the ſouth, the Connecticut Line | 


on the eaſt *, Hudſon's river on the weſt, and the 
county of Albany on the north. The ſouth part 


of this county is mountainous and fit only for iron 
works, but the reſt contains a great quantity of 
good upland well watered. The only villages in 


it are Poghkeepſing and the Fiſh-Kill, though 


they ſcarce deſerve the name. The inhabitants on 


the banks of the river are Dutch, but thoſe more 


eaſterly Engliſhmen, and, for the moſt part, emi- 


grants from Connecticut and Long iſland. There 


is no epiſcopal church in it. The growth of this 


- county has been very ſudden, and commenced but 
a few years ago. Within the memory of perſons 


now living, it did not contain above twelve fami- 


lies; and according to the late returns of the mili - 
tia, it will furniſh at preſent above 2500 fighting 
-TAHIS county extends from the. ſouth bounds 


JJ © of the manor of Livingſton on the eaſt ſide, 
and Ulſter on the weſt fide of Hudſon's river 


on the north its limits are not yet aſcertained. Ilt 
contains a vaſt quantity of fine low land. Its princi- 
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each, rather than the laws relating to them, which are very 


| imperfect, eſpecially the general act in 1691. The greateſt 


part of Hudſon's river is not included in any of our counties. 


* In deſcribing the. limits of the ſeveral counties, I regard : 
their bounds according to. the jariſdiction as now exerciſed in 
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pal commodities are wheat, , and pine 


boards. 


The city of Albany, which is near 150 miles 
from New-York, is ſituated on the welt fide of the 


tiver. There our governors uſually treat with the 


Indian dependents upon the Britiſh crown. The 
houfes are built of brick in the Dutch taſte; and 


are in number about 350. There are two churches 


in it. That of the epiſcopalians, the only one in 
this large county, is a ſtone building. The con- 
gregation is but {mal}; almoſt all the inhabitants 


feſorting to the Dutch church, which is a plain, 


ſquare, ſtone, edifice; Befides theſe they have no 


other publick buildings, except t the ciry hall and 


the fort; the latter of Which is a' ſtone 1q quare, 
with four baftions, ſituated on an eminence Which 
overlooks'the town, but is itfelf commanded! by 
higher ground. Fhe greateſt part of the eity is 


fortified” only by paliſadoes, and in ſome places 


there are ſmall cannon Made in block - houſes. 
Albany was incorporated by colonel Dongan in in 
1686, and is under” the Seren of a mayor, 


recorder, ſix aldermen, and as many aſſiſtants. 
It has alſo à ſheriff, town clerk, chamberlain, 


clerk of the markets, one high conſtable, three 


ſub - conſtables, and a marſhal. The corporation 
is empowered beſides to hold a spar 


court 
for the trial of civil cauſes, and a court of general 
quarter ſeſſions. 

Sixteen or eighteen miles kata rom: Al- 


- bany lies Schenectady, on the banks of the Mo- 


bhbawks brank, which falls into Hudſon s river 10 


miles to the north of Albany. This 1 
ick 


compact and regular, built principally of 


on a rich flat of low land, Sorted? with EY 


It has a large Dutch church, with a ſteeple 


town clock near the center. Fhe windings of the 
river 


* 


river through the town, and the fields (which are 
often overfloweq in the ſpring) form, about har- 
veſt, a moſt beautiful proſpect, The lands in the 
vale of Schenectady are ſo fertile, that they are 
- commonly fold at 45 l. per acre. Though the 
farmers uſe no kind of manure, they till the fields 
every year, and they always produce full crops of 
wheat. or peaſe. - Their church was incorporated 
by governor Coſby, and. the town has the privi- 
lege of ſending a member to the afſembly. . . +, 
From this village our Indian traders ſet out in e Mohan? 
5 battoes for Oſwego. The Mohawk's river, fm 
ence to fort Hunter, abounds with rifts and 
Thoals, which in the ſpring give but little obſtruc- 
tion to the navigation. From thence to its head, 
or rather. to the portage into the wood .creek, the 
5 is eaſy, and the current leſs rapid. 
rg banks of this river are, in general, low, and 


— * 
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the ſoil exceeding good. Our ſettlements, on the 

north fide, extend to Burners field, a flat inhabi- 

ted by Germans, which produces wheat and peaſe 

in ſurpriſing plenty. On the ſouth ſide, except a 

few Scotch Iriſh in Cherry valley at the head of 

e we have but few farms weſt of the 

three German towns on Schohare, a ſmall creek 

. - which empties itfelf into the Mohawk's river, 

About 20 miles welt of Schenectady. The fur 

trade at Oſwego, is one. of the principal advan- 

tages of this county. The Indians reſort thither 

in May, and the trade continues till the latter end 

| 0 July. A good road might be made from 

Schenectady to Oſwego. In the ſummer 1755, 

at cattle were eaſily driven there for the army un- 

der the command of general Shirley, _ . 

I The principal ſettlements to the northward' of 

Albanyare Conneſtigiune, eaſtward of Schenectady 

on the Mohawk's rivers, which a little lower 1 * | 


i! 
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Et les down a precipice of about 70 feet high, cal- 
ed the Cahoes. The ſurprize, which, as one 
might 1 imagine, would naturally be excited by the 
view of ſo great a cataract, is much diminiſhed by 
the he ghth of the banks of the river; ' beſides, 
the fall is as uniform as a mill-danr, being unin- 
5 terrupted by the projection of rocks. 
| Scaghtahook, At Scaghtahook, on the eaſt ſide of the north 
branch of Hudſon's river, there are a few farms, 
but many more ſeveral miles to the eaſtward, 
and about 25 miles from Albany, in the patent 
of Hoſick. Theſe were all broke up by an ir- 
tkuption of French and Indians, who on Ne 28th 
£1 of Auguſt, 1754, killed and ſcalped two perſons, 
oo of and ſet fire to the houſes and barns, © * 
f About 40 miles to the northward of Albany, 
- Saratogs, On the welt fide of the river, lies Saragtoga, a fine 
+... tract of low land, from which ſeveral families 
were driven by the French Indians, in the late 
war. A project of purchaſing theſe lands from 
the proprietors, ſettling them with Indians, raiſ- 
ing a fort there and cultivating the ſoil for them, 
has been often talked of ſince Captain Campbells 
diſappointment, as a proper expedient to curb the 
RK parties ſent out from Crown Point. 
In the ſouthern part of the county of Albany, 
on both ſides of Hudſon's river, the ſettlements 
are very ſcattered, except. within twelve miles of 
the city, when the banks become low and ac- 
ceſſible. The iſlands here, which are many, con- ä 
tain perhaps the fineſt ſoil in the world. 
e, e There are two manors in the county, Ren- 
Liington. ſlaerwick and Livingſton, which have each the 
ivilege of ſending a member, to the aſſembly. 
T5 he tenants of theſe manors, and of the patents 
of Claverack, have free farms at the annual rent 
: ot a renth of the d which has as yet been 
| 5 8 | neither 


* e 
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| neither exacted nor paid. At Ancram in the 

manor of Livingſton is an iron furnace, about 
14 miles from the river. Its beſt and moſt im- 
roved lands lie at Tachanic in the eaſtern parts, 

which have of late been much diſturbed by the 

inroads of the Maſſachuſet's bay, on this and 

the patents of Weſternhook and Claverack. 


The winters in this county are commonly ſe- Severity of the | 
vere; and Hudſon's river freezes ſo hard a hun- inte. 


dred iniles to the ſouthward of Albany, as to 
bear ſneds loaded with great burdens. Much 
ſnow is very ſerviceable to the farmers here, nor 
only 1 in protecting their grain from the froſt, but 
in facilitating the tranſportation of their boards 
and other produce, to the banks of the river 
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is county. Joins to chat of A on the 
weſt ſide of Hudſon's river. Its northern 


| wr is fixed at Sawyer's Rill: the rivers De- 


” aware and Hudſon bound it eaſt and welt, and 
a weſt line from the mouth of Murderer' $ creek 


is its ſouthern limit, 


The inhabitants are Dutch, French, Engliſh, 
Scotch, and Iriſh, but the firſt and the laſt are molt * 
numerous. The epiſcopalians i in this county are ſo 
inconſiderable, that their church is only a mean 
log- houſe. The moſt conſiderable town is King- 
ſton, ſituated about two miles from Hudſon's ri- 
ver. It contains about 150 houſes moſtly of 
ſtone, is regularly laid out on a dry level ſpot, 


and has a large ſtone abc and court: houſę 
| Near 
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near the center. It is thought to reſemble Sche- 
nectady, but far exceeds it in its elevation: on 


the north ſide of the town, the Eſopus Kill winds 


0 through rich and beautiful lawns. The people | 


of Ulſter having long enjoyed an undiſturbed 


8 tranquility, are fore of the moſt opulent farmers 
in the whole colony 
This county is moſt. nited for fine flour, beer, | 


and a good breed of draught horſes. At the 


- commencement of the range of the Apalachian 


hills, about 10 miles from Hudſon's river, is kn 


inexhauſtible quarry of mill-ſtones, which far ex- 


ceed thoſe from Colen in Europe, formerly i im- 


3 here, and fold at 80 l. a pair. The Mar- 


etown mill · ſtones coſt not a fourth part of that 


ſum. This and the counties of Dutcheſs and 


Orange abound with lime - ſtone, and on the banks 


of Hudſon” 8 river are found great bodies of blue 


ſlate. 


 Marbletown, Hurley, Rocheſter, New Paltz, 


and the Wall-kill, each of which is ſurrounded 


| With fine tracts of 10% land. The militia of UI. 
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\OUNTY -4 is divided. bo a "eras of 


mountains, ſtretching weſtward from Hud- 
| 11 On the 
north ſide the lands are — broken but fer 
| tile, and er * Scotch, Iriſh, and:Engliſh 


8 s river, called the Highlands. 


mayor 


/ * 
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Thic ni villages; beſides Kingſton, are_ 
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Preſpyterians. The ſociety's Mifiongry i in Ulſter 


preaches here ſometimes to a ſmall congregation 


of the epiſcopal perſuaſion, which is the only one 


in the county. Their villages are Goſhen, Bethle- 
hem, and Little Britain, all remarkable for pro- 


colony. The people on the ſouth ſide of the moun- 
tains are all Dutch; and Orange Town, more com- 


monly called by the Indian name Tappan, is a ſmall 


but very pleaſant inland village, with a ſtone court 
houſe and church. The militia conſiſts of about 


7399 lighting men. 

This county joins to the | province. of New Jerſey 
on the ſouth ; and the non-ſettlement of the par- 
tition line bas been the greateſt obſtruction to its 


growth. 


There is a very e tract called the Drowned 
Lands on the north ſide of the mountains, contain- 
ing about 40 or 50, ooo acres. The waters, which 


deſcended from the ſurrounding hills, being but 
ſlowly diſcharged by the river iſſuing out of it, co- 


ver theſe - vait meadows every winter, and hence 


they become extremely fertile. The fires kindled 


up in the woods by the deer hunters in autumn, 
are communicated by the leaves to theſe meadows, 


before the waters riſe above the channel of the river, 


and a dreadful, devouring conflagration over- runs 


it, conſuming the herbage for ſeveral days. The 


Walkill river, which runs through this extenſive, 


amphibious tract, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 


is in the ſpring ſtored with eels of uncommon ſize 
and plenty, very uſeful to the farmers reſiding on 


its banks, The river is about two. chains in 
breadth where it leaves the Drowned Lands, and 
has a conſiderable fall. The bottom of it is a 


broken rock, and I am informed by Mr. Clinton, 


a gentleman of ingenuity anda mathematical turn, 
that the cons might, tor leſs than 2900], be ſyf- 
| we hg eng 


ducing, in general, the beſt butter made in the 
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iron ore, ponds, and fine ſtreams for iron works, 


Hudſon's river. 


Lake George, called the South Bay. The third is 
DE by N the Wood Tomy a Haley oe 
„„ a Atte a ut 


"2 I ths paſſage "BFA Albany to Foct 0. the whole 
| land carriage is ent 12 or 13 miles, 


ficiently deepened to draw off all the water from 


The ſpots are very fertile, and produce Engliſh 


black walnut. 


: computed at 65 miles. The river in that interval 
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the meadows. Some parts near the banks of the , 
upland, have heen already redeemed from the floods, 


graſs, hemp, and Indian corn. 
The mountains, in the county of Orange, are 
cloathed thick with timber, and abound with 


Goſhen is well ſupplied with white cedar, and in 
ſome parts of the woods is found great plenty of 


Before I proceed to the deſcription of the ſouthern 
counties, I beg leave to lay a few words 2e | 
Hudſon's River. 

Its ſource has not, as yet, been Alesuered. We 
know, in general, that it is in the mountainous, 
uninhabited country, between the lakes Ontario 
and Champlain. In its courſe ſouthward it ap: 
proaches the Mohawks River within a few miles at 
Saucondauga. From. thence it runs north and 
north-eaſterly towards Lake St. Sacrement, now 
called Lake George, and is not above 8 or 10 
miles diſtant from it. The courſe then to New- 
York is very uniform, being in the main ſouth 12 
or 15 welt, > 

The diſtance em Albany t to Lake George N 


is navigable only to batteaus, and interrupted by 
rifts, which occaſion two portages of half a mile 
each*. There are three routes from Crown Point 
to Hudſon's River in the way to Albany; one 
through Lake George, another through a branch 
of Lake Champlain, bearing a ſouthern courſe, 
and terminating in a baſon, ſeveral miles eaſt of 


* D N l 
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about one hundred feet broad, which, coming from 


the ſouth-eaſt, empties itſelf into. the ſouth branch 
of the Lake Champlain. 

The place where theſe routes meet on the banks 
of Hudſon's River, is called the Carrying Place. 
Here Fort Lyman, fince called Fort Edward, is 


built; but Fort William Henry, a much ſtronger 


garriſon, was erected at the ſouth end of Lake 
George, after the oo of the French forces un- 
der the command of Baron Dieſkau, on the $8th of 


September 1755. General Shirley thought it more 


adviſeable to ſtrengthen Fort Edward in the concur- 
rence of three routes, than to erect the other at Lake 
George 17 miles to the northward of it; and wrote a 


very N ee . upon that head to Sir William 


Johnſon, 
troops. 


who then commanded the provincial 


„ banks of Hudſon's River are, for the moſt 
part, rocky cliffs, eſpecially on the weſtern ſhore, 
The paſſage through the highlands affords a wild 


romantick ſcene, for ſixteen miles, through ſteep, 
and lofty mountains. The tide flows a few miles 
above Albany. The. navigation is ſafe, and per- 
formed in ſloops of about 40 or 50 tons burthen, 
extremely well accommodated to the river. About 


 fixty miles above the city of New York the water 
is freſh, and in wet ſeaſons much lower. The river 


is ſtored with variety of fiſh, which renders a ſum- 


mer's paſſage to Albany exceedingly diverting, to 


ſuch as are fond of angling. 
The d 2 of this river for penetrating 
Canada, and protecting the Southern Colonies 


fro the irruptions of the French, by ſecuring, 
the command of the lakes, and cutting off the 


communication between the French ſettlements on 
St. Lawrence and the Miſſiſſippi, though but 


lately attended to, muſt be very Fe to Every, 
the inland part 


judicious obſerver of the maps 
of Nen America. e e ee 
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The French, as appears from the intended in- 
vaſion in 1689, have long eyed the Engl: ſh 
poſſeſſion of this province with jealouſy; and it 
becomes us to fall upon every method for 1 its pro- 
tection and defence. 

The ſingular conveniency. of Hudſon? 8 River to 
this province in particular, was ſo fully ſhewn in 
one of the late papers, publiſhed in 1752, under 


the title of Independent Reflector, that I cannot 


help reprinting the paſſage relating to it. 
High roads, which, in moſt trading countries, 


<« are extremely expenſive, and awake a continual 


<« attention for their reparation, demand from us, 
<* comparatively ſpeaking, ſearce any public notice 
<« at all. The whole province is contained in two 


% narrow 2 extendipg from the city Eaſt 


« and North, having water carriage from the 
< extremity of one, and from the diſtance of one 
e hundred and fixty miles of the other; and by 
e the moſt accurate calculation, has not, at a 


medium, above twelve miles of land carriage, 


« throughout its whole extent. T his is one of 
tc the ſtrongeſt motives to the ſettlement of a new 
e country, as it affords the ealieſt and moſt ſpeedy 


e conveyance from the remoteſt diſtances, and at 


e the loweſt expence. The effects of this ad- 
< vantage are greater than we uſually -obſerve, 


<« and are therefore got ſufficiently admired. - _ 


e The province of Penſy wania has a fine foil, 


„ and, through the importation of Gerinans, 
35 abounds. with inhabitants; but being a vaſt in- 


* land country, its produce muſt, of conſequence, 
* be brought to a market over a great extent of 
ground, and all by land carriage, Hence it is, 


hat Philadelphia is crowded with waggons, 
- carts, horſes, and their drivers ; à ſtranger, at 


his frſt entrance, would imagine it to be a place 
Hof rraffick, beyond any one town in the colo- 


£ nies "while at New-York, an. particular, to 
: 1 which 


ena. 2. NE W I O RK. 8 
« which the produce of the country is all brought 
| by water, there is more buſineſs, at leaſt, buſi- 
«neſs of profit, though with leſs ſhew and appear- 
; « ance. Not a boat in our river is navigated with 
2 * more than two or three men at moſt ; and theſe 
are perpetually coming in from, and returning 


? to, all parts of the adjacent country, in the 
1 „ fame employments, that fill the city of Phila- 
r e delphia with ſome hundreds of men, who, in 
t « reſpect to the public advantage, may juſtly be 
« ſaid to be laboriouſly idle: for, let any one 
. nicely compute the expence of a waggon, with 
U «its tackling ; the time of two men in attending 
„ it; their maintenance; four horſes and the 
e MW © charge of their provender, on a journey of one, 
o though they often come two hundred miles; 
ſt « and he will find theſe ſeveral particulars amount 
C to à ſum far from being inconſiderable. All 
e © this time the New-York farmer is in the courſe 
y & of his proper buſineſs, and the unincumbered 
a MW * acquiſitions: of his calling: for, at a medium, 
27 c there is ſcarce a farmer in the province, that 
of cannot tranſport the fruits of a year's labour 
W from the beſt farm in three days, at a proper 
dy *<. ſeaſon, to ſome convenient landing, where the 
at „ market will be to his ſatisfaction, and all the 
d- «, wants from the merchant cheaply ſupplied : be- 


Fd 


e, „ fides which, one boat ſhall ſteal into the harbour 
of New. Tork, with a lading of more burden 


il, „ and' value, than forty waggons, one hundred = 
NS, « and ſixty horſes, and eighty men, into Phila- : | 
in- delphia; and perhaps with leſs noiſe, bluſter, | 
ce, «or; ow, thinene” 8 

of i © Prodigious is the advantage we have in this 

i, “ article alone; I ſhall not enter into an abſtruſe 

ns, „ calculation, to evince the actual value of it, in 

at . © all the lights in which it may be conſidered; 
ace thus much is certain, that, barely on account of ; 
lo- © our. caly. carriage, the profits of farming with 
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us exceed thoſe in Penſylvania, at leaſt by 


% them; while the. others find the diſadvantage 


© they are expoſed. to, ſo heavy (eſpecially the 


remote inhabitants of their country), that a bare 


obtain. Take this province throughout, the 


« expence of tranſporting. a buſhel of wheat, is 


but two pence, for the diſtance of one hundred 
miles; but the ſame quantity, at the like diſ- 
tance, in Penſylvania, will always exceed us 


: ; . 1 ; a # P F 
* one. ſhilbog at leaſt. The proportion between 
us, in the conveyance, of every thing elſe, is 


nearly the ſame. How great, then, are the 
incumbrances to which they are expoſed What 


'*© an. immenſe charge is ſaved to us ! how ſenſible 


ſubſiſtence is all they can reaſonably hope to 


< thirty per ce and that difference, in favour 
of our farmers, is of itſelf ſufficient to enrich 


— 


muſt the embarraſſments they are ſubject to be 


* to a trading people !” 


...-. CounTy conſiſts of Staten Iſland,” which lies 


nine miles ſouth-weſtward from the city of New- 
Tork. It is about 18 miles long, and at a medium 
. fix or ſeven in breadth. On the ſouth: fide: is a 
cConſiderable tract of good level land, but the 
Illand is, in general, rough. and the hills high. 


Ih he inhabitants are principally Dutch and French. 


Ling Ifland. 


Y 


tax- upon the county. 


The former have a church, but the latter having 
been long without a miniſter, reſort to an Epiſco- 
pal church in Richmond town, a poor mean vil- 
lage, and the only one on the Iſland. The parſon 


of the pariſh receives 40l. per annum, raiſed by a 


. 


Southward of the mam coaſt of this and the Co- 
lony of Connecticut, lies Long Ifland, called by 
the Indians Matowacs, and named, accordiriz to 
an Act of Aſſembly in King William's reign, * aſ- 

N | SW | au, 
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ſau. Its length is computed at 120 miles, and the 
mean breadth twelve. The lands on the north and 
ſouth ſide are good, but in the middle ſandy and 


- barren. The ſouthern ſhore is fortified againſt any 
invaſion from the ſea by a beach inacceſſible to 
' ſhips, and rarely to be approached, even by the 


ſmalleſt long-boats, on account of the ſurge, which 


breaks upon it with great fury, even when the 
winds are light. The coaſt eaſt and weſt admits 


of regular foundings far into the ocean, and as the 
lands are, in general, low for ſeveral hundred 


miles, nothing Gan be more advantageous to our 


ſhips, than the high lands of Neverſink near the en- 


trance at the Hook, which are ſcarce ſix miles in 


length, and often ſeen thirty leagues from the ſea: 


This iſland affords the fineſt roads in America, it 


being very level, and but indifferently watered. 


It is divided into three counties. 


N G's 
County lies oppoſite to New-York on the north 


fide of Long Iſland: The inhabitants are all 
Dutch, and enjoying a. Soo foil, near our 
markets, are generally in ealy « 

county, which is very ſmall, is ſettled in every 


art, and contains ſeveral pleaſant villages, viz. 
oſhwick, Breucklin, Bedford, Flat Bub, Flat- 


Lands, New-Utrecht, and Graveſend. 


. County is more extenſive, and equally well ſet- 


tled. The principal towns are Jamaica, Hemp- 


ſtead, Fluſhing, Newtown, and Oyſterbay. Hemp- 
ſtead plain is a large, level, dry, champain heath, 


about ſixteen miles long, and ſix or ſeven wide, a 

common land belonging ta the towns of Oyſterbay 

and Hempſtead, The inhabitants are divided into 
TEE 8 $ „„ 


y circumſtances. The 
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Dutch and Engliſh amen Arion lit 
: and Quakers, - 

There are but two Epiſcopal Miſonaries | in this 

county, one ſettled at Jamaica, and the other at 

Hempſtead; and each of them receives 601, an- 

nually levied upon all the inhabitants. Fo AT 


SUF FO LK 


1 all the eaſtern art of Long Idand, 
Shelter Iſland, Fiſher's. Iſland, Plumb Iſland, and 
the Iſle of White. This large county. has been 
long ſettled, and except one ſmall Epiſcopal con- 
gregation, conſiſts entirely of Engliſh Preſbyte- 
rians, Its principal towns are Huntington, Smith 
Town, Brookhaven, Southampton, Southhold, 
and Eaſthampton. The farmers are, for the moſt 
part, graziers, and living very remote from New- 
York, a great part of their produce is carried to 

2 markets in Boſton and Rhode Iſland. The In- 
dians, who were formerly numerous on this iſland, 
are now become very inconſiderable. Thoſe that 

remain, generally bind themſelves ſervants to the 


Engliſh. The whale fiſhery,” on the ſouth ſide of 


the iſland, has declined of late years through the 
ſcarcity of whales, and is now almoſt entirely neg- 
| lected, 
The Elizabeth Illands, Nantucket, Martin- . 
Vineyard, &c. and Pemy Quid, which anciently 
formed Duke's and the county of Cornwall, are 
now under the juriſdiction. of the Maſſachuſett 8 
Bay. Sir William Phips demanded them of Go- 
vernor Fletcher in February 1692-3, not long 
| after the new charter to that Province ; but the — 
Verrnment here was then of opinion, char that Co- 
Jony was not entitled to any iſlands weft ward of 
Nantucket. _ 
An eſtimate of the comparative. wealth of our 
counties, may be formed from any of our aſſeſſ- 
; ; | ments. 
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ments. In a 10,0001, part of a 45,000 l. tax laid 


in 1755, the proportions reed er an Act of Aſ- 


ſembly ſtood thus: B72 


ee York, — * 33220 0 
Albanyy , — 1060 0 © 
King's, — 1 0 0 
4 Queen „ -g—_— 0% O WG 
Suffolk, | — 860 o o 
Richmond, ——— 304 o © 
WMeſt-Cheſter, ?: 1000 o o -- 
_- Ulſter, - ——- — 860 0 0 
Dutcheſs, | — 800. 0 0 
YOu ore? — 300 0 0 
I. 10,000 .- 0 0 


„ H MO. 1 


Of the I HABITANTS: 


T HIs province is not Fs a as ſome 


have imagined. Scarce. a third part of it is 


under cultivation. The colony of Connecticut, 
which is vaſtly inferior to this in its extent, con- 
tains, according to a late authentick enquiry, above 


133. O00 inhabitants, and has a militia of about 
27,000 men; but the militia of New-York, ac- 
cording to the general eſtimate, does not exceed 


18,000. The whole number of ſouls is computed 
at 100,000, . | 
Many have been the e to the ſet · 

dlement of this colony. The French and Indian 


irruptions, to which we have always been expoſed, 


have driven map areal into Rem Ot; At 


5 home 


Y 
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home, the Britiſh acts for the tranſportation of 


felons, have brought alk the American colonies 


into diſcredit with the induſtrious and honeſt poor, 


both in the kingdoms of Great-Britain and Ireland. 


The miſchievous tendency of thoſe laws was ſhewn 


in a late paper, which it may not be improper to 


porting felons 
to America. 


cc 


on the contrary, highly reward 


— 


85 lay before the reader. ri 
Remake on the It is too well known that in purſuance of di- 


practice of tranſ- 


villains, I verily believe; but ſo great is the 
* miſtake, that confident I am, mey are thereby, 
For what, 


* in God's name, can be more agreeable to a pe- 
% nurious: wretch,: driven, through neeeſſity, to 
cc 


ſeek a livelihood by breaking of houſes, and 


_ &/ robbing-upon- the King's highway, than co be 


< ſaved from the halter; fedeemed from tlie ſterich 


©. of a goal, and tranſported, paſſage free, into a 
country, where, being unknown, no man can 
< reproach him with his crimes ; where labour is 
< high, a little of which will maintain him; and 


< where all his expences will be moderate and 


e low. There is ſcarce: à thief in England, thar 


* would not rather be tranſported than Hanged: 


Life in any condition, but that of extreme mi- 


e ſery, will be preferred to death;” As long. 


therefore, as there remains this wide door of 


The Independent Reflector. 


D eſcape, the number of thieves and robbers' ar 


„„ dbome 
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* home, will perpetually multiply, and their de- 
* predations be inceſſantly reiterated. 

But the acts were intended, for the better 

e peopling the colonies. And will thieves and 

“ murderers be conducive to that end? What ad- 
< vantage can we reap from a colony of unre- 
e {trainable renegadoes ? Will they exalt the glory 
of the crown ? or rather, will not the dignity of 
the moſt illuſtrious monarch: in the world, be 
4e ſullied by a province of ſubjects ſo lawleſs, de- 
' 4. teſtable, and ignominous? Can agriculture be 
promoted, when the wild-boar of the foreſt 
e breaks down our hedges and pulls up our vines? 
«Will trade flouriſh, or manufactures be encou- 
_ © raged, where property is made the ſpoil of ſuch 

* who are too idle to Work, tl wicked Gogh 
56: to murder and ſteal?” 

* Beſides; are we not ſubjects of the ſame King, 

« "with the people of England ; members of the 
«ſane body politie, and therefore entitled to 
© equal privileges with them ? If ſo, how injuri- 
* 6us does it ſeem to free one part of the domi- 
„ ons, from the plagues of mankind, and caſt 
them upon another? Should a law be propoſed 
to take the poor of one pariſh, and billet them 
upon another, would not all the world, but the 
b pariſh to be relieved, exclaim againſt ſuch a 

| —_ project, as iniquitous. and abſurd? Should the 

* ramberleſs villains of London and Weſtminſter 


N 44 be ſuffered to eſcape from their priſons, to range 


t at large, and depredate any other part of the 
< kingdom, would not every man join with the 
E ſufferers, and condemn the meaſure as hard and 

T unreaſonable? And though the hardſhips upon 
4 us, are indeed, not equal to thoſe, yet the mi- 
e ſeries chat flow from laws, by no means intended 
to prejudice us, are too heavy, not to be felt. 
4 Bot the . muſt He pcopled. wp. 0x 

&% n 
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e And will the tranſportation: acts ever have that 
* t:ndency ? No, they work the contrary way, 
* and counteract their own deſign. We want 
* people, tis true, but not villains, ready at any 
time, encouraged by impunity, and habituated 
* upon the ſlighteſt occaſions, to cut a man's 
throat, for a ſmall part of his property. The 
* delights of ſuch company, is a noble induce- 
* ment, indeed, to the honeſt poor, to convey 
* themſelves. into a ſtrange country. Amidft all 
* our plenty, they will have enough to exerciſe 
their virtues, and ſtand-in no need of the aſſo- 
© ciation of ſuch; as will prey upon their property, 
and gorge themſelves with the blood of the ad- 
% venturers. They came over in ſearch of hap- 
pineſs; rather than ſtarve will live any Where, 
* and would be glad to be excuſed from ſo afflict- 
| © ing an anteparr of the torments of hell. In rea- . 
1 „ lity, Sir, theſe, very laws, though otherwiſe de- 
<. ſigned, have turned out in the end, the moſt : | 


< effectual expedients, that theart of man could 
©. have, contrived, to prevent the ſettlement. of 
5 „ theſe: remote parts of the King's dominions. 
* They have actually taken away almoſt every 
d encouragement to ſo laudable a deſign. 1 ap- 
; * peal to facts. The body of the Engliſh are 
& ſtruck with terror at the thought of coming over 
to us, not becauſe they have a vaſt ocean to 
c croſs,” or leave behind them their friends; or 
-< that the country it new and uncultivated; but 
e from the ſhocking ideas, the mind muſt ;neceſs 
é ſarily form, of the company of inhuman ſa- 
„ vages, and the more terrible herd of exiled 
* malefactors. There are thouſands of honeſt 
é men, labouring in Europe, at four pence a 
< day, ſtarving in ſpite of all their efforts, a dead 
c weight to the reſpective pariſhes. to which they 


S belong; who, without any other qualificati ug 
o - 0 


= 
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„ than common ſenſe, health, and ſtrength, might 
$ accumulate eſtates among us, as many have —_ 


„ done already. Theſe, and not the others, are 
ee the men that ſhould be ſent over, for the better 
« peopling the plantations. Great - Britain and 
c Ireland, in their preſent circumſtances, are over- 
ce ſtocked with them; and he who would immor- 
be talize himſelf, for a lover of mankind, ſhould 
& concert a ſcheme for the tranſportation of the 
4e induſtriouſly honeſt abroad, and the immediate 
* puniſhment of rogues and plunderers at home. 
The pale faced, half-clad, meagre, and ſtarved 
e ſkeletons, that are ſeen in every village of thoſe 
é kingdoms, call loudly for the patriot's generous |, 
ce aid. The plantations too would thank him for 8 
„ his aſſiſtance, in obtaining the repeal of thoſe | 
fas which, though otherwiſe intended by the 8 
5 e legiſlature, have ſo unhappily proved injurious | | 
FE “to his own country, and ruinous to us,—lt is 
8 * not long ſince a bill paſſed the Commons, for the 
employment of ſuch criminals in his majeſty's 
* docks, as ſhould merit the gallows, The defign 
« Was good. It is conſiſtent with ſound policy, 
e that all thoſe, who have fotfeited their liberty 
<« and lives to their country, ſhould be compelled 
. to labour the reſidue of their days in its ſervice, _ 
13 But the ſcheme was bad, and wiſely was the | = 
bill rejected by the Lords, for this only reaſon, | 
% That it had a natural tendency to diſcredit the 
“King's yards: the conſequences of which muſt 
<« have been prejudicial to the whole nation. Juſt „ 
«* #0. ought we to reaſon in the preſent caſe, and 
b we ſhould then ſoon be brought to conclude, 
* that though peopling the colonies, which was 
**. the laudabie motive of the legiſlature, be expe- 
dient to the publick; abrogating the tranſpor- 
| tation laws, muſt be equally neceſſary,” 


— 
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| ____— The bigotry and tyranny of ſome of aur gover. 
(the In Y together with the great extent of their 
creaſe of the grants, may. alſo. be conſidered among the diſcou- 
habitants in the TAGEMENT againſt the full ſettlement of the pro- 
province. vince. Moſt of theſe gentlemen coming over with 
| no other view than to raiſe their own fortunes, 
iſſued extravagant patents, charged with ſmall quit 
rents, to ſuch as were able to ſerve them in the 
Aſſembly; and theſe- patentees being generally 
men of eſtates, have rated their lands ſo exorbi- 
tantly high, that very few poor perſons could 
either purchaſe or leaſe them. Add to all theſe, 
that the New-England planters have always been 
diſaffected to the Dutch, nor was there, after the 
ſurrender, any foreign acceſſion from the Nether - 
lands. The province being thus poorly inhabited, 
the price of labour became ſo enormouſly en- 
hanced, that we have been conſtrained to import 
negroes from Africa, who are employed in oy: . 
EY kinds of ſervitude and trades. 
The language Engliſh is the moſt prevailing language 2 5 
* us, but not a little corrupted by the Dutch 
lect, which is ſtill ſo much uſed in ſome . 
that the ſheriffs find it difficult to obtain perſons 
ſufficiently acquainted with the Engliſh tongue, to 
| ſerve as jurors in the courts. of law, 
- Mannersof the The manners of the people differ as well as thei . 
Falk. language. In Suffolk and Queen's County „the 
A firſt ſettlers of which were either natives of Eng- 
DE land, or the immediate deſcendants of ſuch as be- 
gun the plantations in the eaſtern colonies, their 
_ cuſtorns are ſimilar to thoſe prevailing in the Eng- 
hſh counties, from whence they originally ſprang. 
In the city of New-York, throvgh our intercourle 
with the Europeans, we follow the London faſhi- 
ons ; thaugh by the time we adopt them, they 
become difuſed in England. Our affluence, during 
* the, late war, introduced a degree of luxury in 
tables, 
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tables, dreſs, and furniture, with which we were 

3 unacquainted. But ſtill we are not ſo gay 
a people, as our neighbours in Boſton and ſeveral 

of the ſouthern colonies. The Dutch counties, in 

ſome meaſure, follow the example of New-York, 


but ſtill retain many modes. peculiar to the Hol- 5 


landers. 
The city of New-York conſiſts principally of 
merchants, ſhopkeepers, and tradeſmen, who ſuſ- 


fain the reputation of honeſt, punctual, and fair, 


dealers. With reſpect to riches,” there is not fo 
great an inequality amongſt us, as is common in 
Boſton and ſome other places. Every man of in- 
duſtry and Integrity has it in his power to live 
well, and many are the inſtances of 

came here diſtreſſed by their poverty, who now 
enjoy eaſy and plentiful. fortunes, 
New York is one of the moſt ſocial places on 


. continent. The men collect themſelves into 


weekly evening clubs. The ladies, in winter, are 
frequently entertained either at concerts of muſick 
or aſſemblies, and make a very good appearance. 


They are comely and dreſs well, and ſcarce any of 


them havediſtorted ſhapes : tinctured with a Dutch 


he, education, they manage their Families with be- | 


coming parſimony, good providence, and ſingular 
 neatneſs, The practice of extravagant gaming, 


cCommon to the faſhionable part of the fair wink in . 


- ſome places, is a vice with which my countryw 
men cannot juſtly be charged. There is not ing 
they ſo generally neglect as reading, and indeed all 


the arts for improvement of the mind, in which, 1 
confeſs, we have ſet them example. They are mo- 
deſt, temperate, and charitable ; naturally ſpright- 


ly, ſenſible, and good bumoured; and, by the 


helps of a more elevated education, would poſſeſs 


perſons, who 
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all the accompliſhments deſirable in the ſex. Our want of goog 


want 


5 5 ſchools at are in the ſeweß ler ; the inſtructors! c of edu: * 
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want inſtruction, and through a long ſhameful 
neglect of all the arts and ſciences, our common 
| ſpeech is extremely corrupt, and the evidences of a 
bad taſte, both as to thought and language, are vi- 
ſible in all our proceedings, publick and private. 

The people, both in town and country, are ſo- 

ber, induſtrious, and hoſpitable, though intent 
upon gain. The richer ſort keep very plentiful 
tables, abounding with great varieties of fleſh, fiſh, 
fowl, and all kinds of vegetables. The common 
| drinks are beer, cyder, weak punch, and Madeira 
wine. For deſert, we have fruits in yaſt plenty, of 
different kinds-and various ſpecies... 3 
Gentlemen of eſtates rarely reſide in the country, 
and hence few or no experiments have yet been 
made in agriculture. The farms being large, our 
huſbandmen, for that. reaſon, have little recourſe 


£ . 


do art for manuring and improving their lands; 


bur it is faid, that nature has furniſhed us with ſuf- 
_ ficient helps, whenever neceſſity calls us to uſe 
them. It is much owing to the diſproportion be- 
tween the number of our inhabitants, and the vaſt. 
tracts remaining ſtill to be ſettled, that we have not, 
as yet, entered upon ſcarce any other manufactures, 
than ſuch as are indiſpenſibly neceſſary for our 
home convenience. Felt-making, which is per- 
haps the moſt natural of any we could fall upon, 
. was begun ſome years ago, and hats were exported 
do the Weſt Indies with great ſucceſs, till lately 
prohibited by an act of Parliament. 
The inhabitants of this colony are in general 
healthy and rebult, taller, but ſhorter lived than 
Europeans, and, both with reſpe& to their minds 
and bodies, arrive ſooner to an age of maturity. 
. Breathing a ſerene dry air, they are more ſprightly 
in their natural tempers than the people of Eng- 
land, and hence inſtances of ſuicide are here very 
uncommon. The hiſtory of our diſeaſes belongs 
ee e e e e ee ee 
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to a profeſſion with which Jam very little acquaint- State of ihe pro- 


LS 


ed. Few phyſicians among us are eminent for 
their ſkill. Quacks abound like locuſts in Egypt, 


and too many, have recommended themſelves to 4 


feſſion of pb fic, 


full practice and profitable ſubſiſtence. This is 
the leſs to be wondered at, as the profeſſion is un- 
ner no kind of regulation. Loud as the call is, to 


our ſhame be it remembered, we have no law to 


protect the lives of tlie King's ſubjects from the 
malpracticę of pretenders. Any man at his pleaſure 
ſets up for phyſician, apothecary, arid chirurgeon. 


No candidates are either examined or licenſed, or 


even ſwore to fair practice“. The natural hiſtory 
of this province would of itſelf furniſh a ſmall vo- 


lume, and therefore I leave this alſo to ſuch, as 


have capacity and leiſure to make uſeful obſerva- 
tions, in that curious and entertaining branch of 
natural phlloſopbhy. e 


. 
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„ a TRADE 


_ foreign markets, for reaſons elſewhere aſſign- 
ed, is to be preferred to any of our colonies. It lies 
in the center of the Britiſh Plantations on the Con- 
tinent; has at all times a ſhort eaſy acceſs to the 


HE ſituation of New-York, with reſpect tO Excellence of 
the firuation of 
the city of 
New York, 


ocean, and commands almoſt the whole trade of 


Connecticut and New-Jerſey, two fertile and well 


The neceſlity of regulating the practice of phyſick, and a 


5 plan for that purpoſe; were ſtrongly recommended by the au- 


thor of the Independent Reflector, in 1753, when the city 


gentleman of that faculty. 5 
%%% Apo cCulti- 


of New-York alone boaſted the honour ot having aboye forty 
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cultivated colonies. The projection of Cee Codd 
into the Atlantick, renders the navigation from 
the former to Boſton, at ſome ſeaſons, extremely 
perilous ;, and ſometimes the coaſters are driven off 
and compelled to. winter in the Weſt-Indies, But 
the conveyance to New-York, from the eaſtward 
; thr ugh the Sound, is ſhort and unexpoſed to 
ſuch dangers. Philadelphia receives as little ad- 
vantage from New. Jerſey, as Boſton from Connec- 
ticut, becauſe the only rivers which roll through 
that Province, diſembogue not many miles from 
from the very city of New-York. Several attempts 
have been made to raiſe Perth Amboy into a trad- 
ing port, but hitherto it has proved to be an unfea- 
ſible project. New-York, all things conſidered, 
bas a much better ſituation; and were it — 58 
wiſe, the city is become too rich and conſiderable, 
to be eclipſed by any other town in its Wei ur- 
hood. 
i Our merchants are compared to a © live of bees, 
who induſtriouſſy gather honey for others. Non 


Tide with vobis meli Ncatis apes. The profits of our trade cen- 


Gie.t Britain, ter chiefly in Great Britain, and far that reaſon, 
methinks, among others, we ought always to re- 

ceive the generous aid and protection of our Mo- 

ther Country. In our traffick wizh other places, 
the balance is almoſt conſtantly in our favour. Our 
1 5 to the ex ports to the Weſt-Indies are bread, peaſe, rye- 
Weſt Indies. meal, Indian corn, apples, onions, boards, ſtaves, 
| horles, ſheep, butter, cheeſe, pickled oyſters, beef, 


en and pork. ' Flour is alſo a main article, of which 


there is ſhipped about 80,000 barrels per annum. 
To preſerve the credit of this important 'branch of 
our ſtaple, we bave a good law, appointing offi- 
cers to inſpect and brand every caſk before its ex- 
33 the portation. The returns are chiefly. rum, ſugar, and 
meta molaſſes, except caſh from Curacoa, | and when 
mules, from the — wage: are ordered to Ja- 
2 ; . 
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maica, and the Windward Iſlands, which are ge- 
nerally exchanged for their natural produce, for 
we receive but little caſh from dur own iſlands. 
The balance againſt them would be much more in 
our favour, if the indulgence to our Sugar Colo- 
nies did not enable them to ſell their produce at a 
higher rate than either the Dutch or French 
— ilan dss 
e Spaniards commonly contract for provi- Trade with 
ſions with merchants in this and the colony of Pen- Spain. 
ſylvania, very much to the advantage both of the 
Contractors and the public, becauſe the returns are / 
holly in caſh. ' Our wheat, flour, Indian corn, 
and lumber - ſhipped to Liſbon and Madeira, ba- 8 
ä "ol e the Madeira wine imported here. 
che Logwood trade to the Bay of Honduras is Legwood. 
| very conſiderable, and was puſhed by our mer- 
5 chants with great boldneſs, in the moſt dangerous 
times, The exportation of flax-ſeed to Ireland is Flax &ed, 
. df late very much increaſed, Between the gth of 
F | ern 1754, and the 23d of February follow- 
- * we ſhipped off 12,528 hogſheads, | In return 
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, | — this article, Wia are imported, and bills of, | 
s exchange drawn, in + as of England, to pay for | 
be the dry goods we purchaſe there. Our logwood i is | | 
„ remitted to the Eogliſh merchants for the ſame = 
r KF purpoſe... | 
„ - TFhefur trade, though very much impaired, by The fur trade, 

„ [the French wiles and 5 ought not to 

t, | be paſſed over in ſilence . The building of Oſ- 

h wego has conduced, more than any thing elſe, to 

Wee the preſervation of this trade. Peltry of all kinds. | | 

4 = 18 . with. rum, ROE; blankets, 1 
X- 5 * Iti is . that e exported 1 50 hogſheads 

1 © Re and other fine furs per annum, and 200 hogſheads of 

en I. ndian- dreff:d deer. ſkins, befides thoſe carried from Albany in- 

„ 2 skins undreſſed are 3 appel to Hol- 


ca, „ | = 2 | = ſou, 
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| ſtrouds, and wampum, or coque-ſhell  bugles; 
The French fur trade, at Albany, was carried on 
till the ſummer 1755, by the Caghnuaga profe- 
lytes; and in return for their peltry, they received 
Spaniſh pieces of eight, and ſome other articles 
which the French want to complete their aſſort- 
ment of Indian goods. For the Savages prefer the 
Engliſn ſtrouds to theirs, and the French found it 
their intereſt to purchaſe them of us, and tranſport 
them to the Weſtern Indians on the Lakes Erie, 
| Huron, and at the ſtreight of Miſilimakinac. 
. bag” Our 1 importation of dry goods from England is 
F from fo vaſtly great, that we are obliged to betake our- 
ga" ſelves to all poſſible arts, to make remittances to 
the Britiſh merchants. It is for this purpoſe we 
import cotton from St. Thomas's and Surinam; 
lime. juice and Nicaragua wood from Curacoa; 
and logwood from the Bay. & c. and yet it drains 
us of all the ſilver and gold we can collect. It is 
computed that the annual amount of the goods 
purchaſed by this colony in Great. Britain, is in 
value not leſs than 100,000 1. Sterling; and the 
ſum would be much greater, if a ſtop was put to all 
clandeſtine trade. ub e is, doubtleſs, entitled 
to all our ſuperfluities cauſe our general 1 inte- 
* * reſts are cloſely connected, and her navy is our 
| principal detence. On this account, the trade with 
Trade wich 3 and Holland for duck, chequered li- 
1 ind nen, oznabrigs, cordage, and tea, is certainly, upon. - 
the whole, impolitic | and unreaſonable z how 
much ſoever it may conduce to advance the inte- 
reſt of a few Nen e or this een co- 
lony. - 
| 5 har mnalures' this eee trade may be 
effectually obſtructed is hard to determine, though 
it well deſerves the attention of a Britiſh Parlia- 
ment. Increaſing the number of cuſtom-houſe 
SMCS,” will be a remedy worſe than the rer = 
; = e 
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Their ſalaries would be an additional charge upon 


the public; for if we argue from their con- 

& duct, we ought not to preſume upon their fidelity. 

d The exclufive right of the Eaſt- India Company to 

es import tea, while the colonies purchaſe it of fo- 

8 reigners 30 per cent. cheaper, muſt be very preju- 

bs dicial to the nation. Our people, both in town 

I and country, are ſhamefully gone into the habit of 

rt tea- drinking; and it is ſuppoſed we conſume of 

e, this commodity in value near 20, ooo J. Sterling | 
Pier annum. F — | 

is Some are of opinion that the fiſhery of ſtur- | 

r. geons, which abound in Hudſon's River, might 

o be improved to the great advantage of the colony 

es and that, if proper meaſures were concerted, much 

1; profit would ariſe from ſhip-building and naval _ 

bs ſtores, It is certain we have timber in vaſt plenty, Timber. 

bo oak, white and black pines, fir, locuſt, red and 

is white mulberry, and cedar ; and perhaps there is 

i; ¼ no foil on the globe, fitter for the production of 

in hemp than the low lands in the county of Albany. Hemp. 

je To what have already ſaid concerning iron ore, 

Il a neceſlary article, I ſhall add an Extract from the * 

d Unadependent Refietior. „ = 

e. II t is generally believed, that this province 

ur © abounds with a variety of minerals. Of iron, i. 

h in particular, we have ſuch plenty, as to be en- 

* e celled by no country in the world of equal ex- 

n | © tent. It is a metal of intrinſic value beyond any 

y other, and preferable to the pureſt gold. The 

e- “ former is converted into numberleſs forms, for 

6. ** as many indiſpenſible uſes ; the latter, for its 

. s portableneſs and ſcarcity, is only fit for a me- 

5e *© dium of trade: but iron is a branch of it, and 

ch I am perſuaded will, one time or other, be one 

3 of the moſt valuable articles of our commerce. . | 

ſe || Our annual exports to Boſton, Rhode-Ifland *' a 9 

e. 2 and Connecticut, and fince the late Act of Par- es | 
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% hament, to England, are far from being incon- 


* ſiderable. The bodies of iron ore in the nor- 
<« thern-parts of this province are ſo many, their 
&« quality ſo good, and their ſituation ſo conve- 
<« nient, in reſpe& of wood, water, hearth-ſtone, 
<« proper fluxes, and carriage, for furnaces, bloo- 
% meries, and forges, that with a little attention 


ue might very ſoon rival the Swedes in the pro- 
* duce of this article. If any American attempts 
in iron works have proved abortive, and diſap- 


pointed their undertakers, it is not to be imputed 


either to the quality of the ore, or a defect of 


* conveniences. The want of more workmen, and 
„e the villainy of thoſe we generally have, are the 
*© only cauſes to which we muſtattribtite ſuch miſ- 


«. carriages. No man, who has been concerned in 


< them, will diſagree with me if I aſſert, that from 


the founder of the furnace to the meaneſt bankſ- 
man or jobber, they are uſually low, profligate, 
drunken, and faithleſs. And yet, under all the 


t innumerable diſadvantages of ſuch inſtruments, 


& very large eſtates have, in this way, been raiſed 


in ſome of our colonies. Our ſucceſs, therefore, 


jn the iron manufactory, is obſtructed and diſ- 
couraged by the want of workmen, and the high 
< price of labour, its neceſſary conſequence, and 
«by theſe alone: but it is our happineſs, that 
ſuch only being the cauſe, the means of redreſs 


<« are entirely in our own hands. Nothing more 


js wanting to open a vaſt fund of riches to the 


< province, in the branch of trade, than the impor- 
<« tation of foreigners. If our merchants and landed 
« gentlemen could be brought to a coalition in 
. bis deſign, their private Intereſts would not 


| © be better advanced by it than the public emolu- 


*« ment: the latter in particular, would thereby 


_ « vaſtly. improve their lands, increaſe the number, 
. and raiſe the rents of their tenants,” And I can- 


not 
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not but think, that if thoſe gentlemen who are 
& too inactive to engage in ſuch an enterpriſe, 
„ would only be at the pains of drawing up full 
«© repreſentations, of their advantages for iron 
works, and of publiſhing them from time to 
time in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, and 
Sweden, the province would ſoon be ſupplied. 
« with a ſufficient number of capable workmen in 
% all the branches of that manufactory.“ 
The money uſed in this province is ſilver, gold, Money. 
Britiſh halfpence, and bills of credit. To coun- 
terfereit either of them is felony without. benefit of 
clergy ; but none except the latter, and Lyon dol- _ 
lars, are a legal tender. Twelve halfpence, till Jun “ 
lately, paſſed for a ſhilling ; which being much | 
beyond their value in any of the neighbouring co- 
lonies, the aſſembly, in 1753, reſolved to proceed. 
at their next meeting, after the iſt of May enſu- 
ing, to the conſideration of a method for aſcertain- 
ing their value. & ſet of gentlemen, in number 
ſeventy- two, took the advantage of the diſcredit 
that reſolve put upon copper halfpence, and on 
the 22d of December, ſubſcribed a paper, engag- 
ing. not to receive or paſs them, except at the : 
rate of fourteen coppers to a ſhilling. This gave 
riſe to a mob, for a/ few days, among the lower 
claſs of people, but ſome of them being impri- 
ſoned, the ſcheme was carried into execution; and 
_ eſtabliſhed in every part of the province, 2 = 
the aid of a law. Our paper bills, which are iſſued paper Bills of 
do ſerve the exigencies of the government, were at et. 
firſt equal to an ounce of ſilver, then valued at 
eight ſhillings. Before the late Spaniſh war, ſilver 
and gold were in great demand to make remittan- 
ces for. European goods, and then the bills ſunk, 
an ounce of filver being worth nine ſhillings and 
threepence. During the war, the credit of our 
bills was well ſupported, partly by the number of 
333 ( 
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prizes taken by our privateers, and the high price 
of our produce abroad; and partly by the logwood 


trade and the depreciation of the New-England 
paper money, which gave ours a free circulation 


through the eaſtern colonies. Since the war, filver 
has been valued at about nine ſhillings and two- 
pence an ounce, and is doubtleſs fixed there, till 
our imports exceed what we export. To aſſiſt his 
Majeſty for removing the late encroachments of 
the French, we haye iſſued 80,000]. to be ſunk in 
ſhort periods, by a tax on eſtates, real and per- 
ſonal; and the whole amount of our paper cur- 
rency is thought to be about 160,000], 
Never was the trade of this province in ſo flou- 
riſhing a condition, as at the latter end of the late 
Privateers inthe French war. Above twenty privateers were often 


late French. war: 


| ful in their captures. 


- like commodities. 


out of this port, at a time; and they were ſucceſs- 


Proviſions, which are our 
„pie bore a high price in the Weſt· Indies. The 
French, diſtreſſed through the want of them, gladly 
received our flags of rruce, though ſometimes they 
had but one or two priſoners on board, becauſe they 
were always loaded with flour, beef. ork, and ſuch. 


The danger their own veſſels 


| Vere expoſed to, induced them to ſell their ſugars 
Ex to us at a very low rate. 
ſame time, carried on between Jamaica and the 
Spaniſh main, which opened a fine market to the | 
Northern Colonies, and the returns were, princi- 
It was generally thought that if 
the war had continued, the greateſt part of the 
produce of the Spaniſh and French ſettlements in 
the Weſt. Indies would have been tranſported to 
Great Britain, through ſome one or other of her co- 


lonies; whence we may fairly argue their pro- 
digious importance. 


The Provincial laws relating to our trade are not 
T hoſe concerned in them may 


pally, in caſh, 


yery numerous. 


4 


1 


A trade was, at the 


have 
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have recourſe to the late Edition of our Acts at 
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large, publiſhed in 1732; and for this reaſon, 1 


beg to be excufed from exhibiting an unentertain- 
ing ſummary of them in this work. 
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Of our RELIG1Ous STATE: 
DD the account already given, of the riſe and 


D progreſs of the acts for ſettling a Miniſtry in 
four counties, and the obſervations made concern- 


ing our various Chriſtian denominations, I have in 


a a great meaſure anticipated what I at firſt intended 
to have ranged under this head. LED 
The principal diſtinctions amongſt us, are the 
 Epiſcapalians, and the Dutch and Engliſh Preſby- 
terians; the two laſt, together with all the other 
Proteſtants in the colony, are ſometimes (perhaps 


here improperly) called by the general name of 


Diſſenters; and compared to them, the Epiſcopa- $mall number 


© Jians are, I believe, ſcarce in the proportion of one 
to fifteen. Hence partly ariſes the general diſ- 
content on account of the Miniſtry Acts; not ſo 
much that the proviſion made by them is en- 
groſſed by the minor ſect, as becauſe the body of 


the people, are for an equal, univerfal, toleration 


of Proteſtants, and utterly averſe to any kind of 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment. The Diſſenters, though 
fearleſs of each other, are all jealous of the Epiſ- 


copal party, being apprehenſive that the counte - 
nance they may have from home, will foment a 


luſt for dominion, and enable them, in proceſs of 
time, to ſubjugate and oppreſs their fellow-ſub- 
jets, The violent meaſures of ſome of our Go- 
yernors have given an alarm to their fears, and if 

| | ever 


of the Epiſcopa- 
lians in compa- 
riſon of the reſt 
of the people. 


— — ce —— — 


The Epiſcopal 
Clergy, 


in n DOE. 
ever any other gentleman, who may be honoured 
with the chief command of the province, begins 
to divert himſelf, by retrenching the privileges and 
immunities they now enjoy, the - confuſion of the 
rome will be the unavoidable conſequence of 
his folly. For though his Majeſty has no other 
ſubjects upon whoſe loyalty he can firmly depend, 
yet an abhorrence of perſecution, under any of 
its appearances, is ſo deeply rooted in the people 
of this plantation, that as long as they continue 


their numbers and intereſt in the Aſſembly, no 


attempt will probably be made upon the rights of 
conſcience, without endangering the public repoſe. 
Of the government of the Dutch churches, I 


have already given an account. As to the Epiſ- 


copal Clergy, they are miſſionaries of the Engliſh 
ſociety for Propagating the Goſpel, and ordinarily 
ordained by the Biſhop of London, who, having 


a commiſſion from the King to exerciſe ecclefial- 
. tical juriſdiction, commonly be aft a clergy man 
A 


here for his commiſſary. The miniſters are called 


: by the particular churches, and maintained by the 


W, 


/ The Engliſn 
Preſbyterians. 


voluntary contribution of their auditors and the 
ſociety's annual allowance, there being no law for 
A 2 al 

The Engliſh Preſbyterians are very numerous. 
Thoſe inhabiting New-York, New. jerley, Pen- 


ſylvania, and the three Delaware counties, are re- 
gularly formed, after the manner of the church of 


Scotland, into conſiſtories or kirk ſeſſions, preſ- 


by teries and ſynods, and will probably ſoon join 
in erecting a general aſſembly. The clergy are or- 


dained by their fellows, and are maintainęd by 
their reſpective congregations. Except thoſe mit- 
ſionaries among the Indians, whoſe ſubſiſtence is 


paid by the Society in Scotland for propagating. 
. Chriſtian Knowledge. None of the Preſbyterian 


churches in this province are incorporated, as is 


the 


# 
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the caſe of many in New-Jerſey. Their judica- 
tories are upon a very proper eſtabliſhment; for 
they have no authority by legal ſanction to enforce 
their decrees. Nor indeed is any religious ſect, 
amongſt us, legally inveſted with pe wers preju- 
dicial to the common privileges of the reſt. The 
dominion of all our clergy is as it ought to be, 


merely ſpiritual: The Epiſcopalians, however, The Epiſcopa-. 


. 1 hklick. I tend 
ſometimes pretend, that the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- N2ns pre guns 


ment in South Britain extends here; but the whole of England is 
body of the Diſſenters are averſe to the doctrine. eee 
The point has been diſputed with great fervour, of New-York. 
and the ſum of the arguments againſt it is con 


tained in a late paper, which I ſhall lay before the 


reader, at large, without any additional reflec- 


tions. . 8 LEN 
It was publiſhed in September 1753, under the 
i PO: of the Independent Reflector, and is in theſe 
words: RE | e 


The Arguments in Support of an Ecclgſaſtical Eſtab. Confutation of 
 - biſhment, in this Province, impartially conſidered Petenten. 


- 


and refuted. 


3 EDS Eripe turpi | 
1 Colla Jugo: liber, liber ſum, dic age, Hor 


Whether the church of England is equally 
_ eſtabliſhed in the colonies, as in the ſouthern parts 
of Great - Britain, is a queſtion that has often been 
controverted, Thoſe; who hold the affirmative, 
have drawn a long train of conſequences in favour 
of the Epiſcopalians, taking it for granted, that 
the truth is on their ſide. The Preſbyterians, 
. Independents, Congregationaliſts, Anabaptiſts, 
Quakers, and all thoſe among us, who in England 
would fall under the general denomination. of Diſ- 
| ſenters, are warm in the negative. I beg leave, 
therefore, to interpoſe in the debate; and as I 
1 | promiſed, 
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promiſed, in the introduction to theſe papers, to 
vindicate the religious, as well as civil, rights and 
Privileges of my country men, I ſhall devote this 
paper to a conſideration of ſo important a point ; 
to which I am the more ſtrongly inclined, becauſe 
ſuch eſtabliſhent has often been urged againſt the 
icheme I have propoſed for the conſtitution of our 
college. My opinion is, that the notion of a 
general religious eſtabliſhment in this province is 
entirely groundleſs. According to the ſtrict rules 
of controverſy, the onus probandi, or the burden 
. of the proof, lies upon thoſe who affirm the poſi- 

tion; and it would therefore be ſufficient for me 
barely to deny it. 1 ſhall, nevertheleſs, wave the 
advantage of this rule of the ſchools; and, as 
becomes an impartial advocate for truth, proceed 
to ſtate the arguments, which are generally urged 
in ſupport of an eſtabliſhment. I ſhall then ſhew 


their inſufficiency, and conclude with the particular 


reaſons upon which my opinion is founded. 
They who aſſert, that the church of England is 
eſtabliſhed in this Province, never, that I have 
heard of, pretended that it owes its eſtabliſhment 
to any Provincial law of our own making. Ncr, 
indeed, is there the leaſt ground for ſueh a ſuppo- 


. poſition. The acts, that eſtabliſh a Miniſtry in 


this, and three other counties, do not affect the 
whole colony; and therefore can by no means be 
urged in ſupport of a general eſtabliſnment. Nor 


| \, were they originally deſigned to eſtabliſh the Epiſ- 


copalians in preference or excluſion. of any other 
Proteſtants in thoſe counties to which they are li- 
mited, But as the propoſition is, that the eſta- 
hliſnment of the church of England is equally 
Hinding here, as in England; fo, agreeable there- 
to, the arguments they. adduce are the following: 
_ Firſt, That as we are an Engliſh colony, the 
conſtitutional laws of our Mother Country, oy ; 
5 3 cedent 
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cedent to the legiſlature of our own, are binding 
upon us; and therefore at the planting of this co- 
lony, the Engliſh religious eſtabliſhment imme- 
diately took place. | 
Secondly, That the act which eſtabliſhed the Epil. 
cTopal church in South Britain, Previous to the 
nion of England and Scotland, extends to, and 

_ equally affects, all the colonies. 

Theſe are the only arguments that can be offer- 
ed with the leaſt plauſibility, and if they are ſhewn 


to be inconcluſive, the poſition is diſproved, and 


the arguments of conſequence muſt be imperti- 


nent and groundlefs. I ſhall begin with the exa- 


mination of the firſt: And here it muſt be con- 


feſſed, for undoubted law, that every new colony, 


till it has a legiſlature of its own, is, in gen 128 
ſubject to the laws of the country from which 


originally ſprang. But that all of them, r | 


diſtinction, are to be ſuppoſed binding upon ſuch 
planters, is neither agreeable to law nor reaſon. 
The laws which they carry with them, and to 
which they are ſubject, are ſuch as are abſoluteiy 


neceffary to anſwer the original intention of our 


entering into a ſtate of ſociety. Such are requiſite, 


in their new colony ſtate, for the advancement of 
their and the general proſperity; ſuch, without 


which they will neither be protected in their lives, 
liberty, or property: and the true reaſon of their 


being conſidered, even ſubject to ſuch laws, ariſes 


from the abſolute neteflity of their being under 
ſome kind of government, their ſupporting a co- 


lony relation and dependence, and the evident fit- 
neſs of their ſubjection to the Jaws of their Mother 


Country, with which alone they can be ſuppoſed 
to be acquainted. Even at this day we extend every 
general act of parliament which we think reaſon- 
able and fit for us, though it was neither deſigned 
to be a law upon us, nor has words to include us, 


eee | and 
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and has even been. enacted long ſince. we had 4 
_ legiſlature of our own. This is a practice we have 
introduced for our conveniency *; but that the 
Englſh laws, ſo far as I have didinguiſhed them, 
ſhould be binding upon us, antecedent to our 
having a legiſlature of our own, is of abſolute un- 
avoidable neceſſity. But no ſuch neceſſity can be 
pretended, in favour of the introduction of any re- 
ligious eſtabliſnment whatſoever; becauſe, it is 
evident that different ſocieties do exiſt with different 
eccleſiaſtical laws; or, which is ſufficient to my 


purpoſe, without ſuch as the - Engliſh eſtabliſn- 


ment; and that civil ſociety, as it is antecedent to 
any eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, is in its nature un- 


connected with them, independent of them, and 
all ſocial happineſs completely attainable without 


” 


them.? V a 
_ Secondly, To ſuppoſe all the laws of England, 


without diſtinction, obligatory upon every new 


colony at its implantation, is abſurd, and would 


effectually prevent the ſubjects from undertaking 
ſo hazardous an adventure. Upon ſuch aſuppoſi- 


tion a thouſand laws will be introduced; inconſiſt- 
ent with the ſtate of a new country, and deſtruc- 
tive of the planters. To uſe the words of the late 
_ Attorney-Genera), Sir Dudley Ryder “, © It would 
be acting the part of an unſkilful phyſician, who 


< ſhould preſcribe the ſame doſe to every patient, 


„ without diſtinguiſhing the variety of, diſtempers 
« and conſtitutions.” According to this doctrine, 
we are ſubject to the payment of tithes, ought to 
have a ſpiritual court, and impoveriſhed, as the 
firſt ſettlers of the province muſt have been, they 
were yet liable to the payment of land-tax. And 
had this been the ſenſe of our rulers, and their con- 
duct conformable thereto, ſcarce ever would our 


— 


Tuts praflice is very davgerous, and is aflamiog little leſ 


5 than a legillative authority. SOT e 
8 „ colonies 
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colonies have appeared in their preſent flouriſhing 
condition; eſpecially, if it be conſidered, that the 
firſt ſettlers of molt of them, ſought an exemption 
in theſe American wilds, from the eſtabliſument to 
which they were ſubject at home. 

_ Thirdly, If the planters of every new colony carry 
with them the eſtabliſhed religion of the country 
from whence they migrate, it follows, that if a 
colony had been planted when the Engliſh nation 
were Pagans, the eſtabliſhment in ſuch colony muft 
be Paganiſm alone: and, in like manner, had this 
colony been planted while Popery was eſtabliſhed 
in England, the religion of Papiits muſt have been 


our eſtabliſhed religion; and if it is our duty to 


conform to the religion eſtabliſhed at home, we 
are equally bound, againſt Conſcience and the 


Bible, to be Pagans, Papiſts, or Proteſtants, - ac- 


_ cording to 72 articular religion they ſhall pleaſe 
to adopt. A doctrine that ne ver can be urged, but 
with a very ill grace indeed, by any Proteſtant Mi- 

niſter 

 Fourthly, If the church of England 18 eſtabliſh- 


ed in this colony, it muſt either be founded on acts 8 


of parliament, or the common law. That it is 
not eſtabliſhed by the firſt, I ſhall prove in the 
ſequel; and that it cannot be eſtabliſhed by the 


common law, appears from the following conſi- 


derations. 

Tbe common law of England, properly defined, 

conſiſts of thoſe general laws to which the Engliſh 

have been accuſtomed, from time whereof there is 
no memory to the contrary ; and every law deriv- 
ing its validity from ſuch immemorial cuſtom, muſt 
de carried back as far as to the reign of Richard J. 

5 whole death happened on the 6th of April, 1199. 


„ "Afterwards Lord Chief Jaltice of che King's Bench. Theſe 


| w e his words, in an opinion en the extent of che ſtatute 
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But the preſent eſtabliſhment of the church of Eng⸗ 
land was not till the fifth year of Queen Anne. 


And hence it is apparent, that the eſtabliſhment of 


5 the church of England can never be argued from 
the common law even in England; nof could be 


any part of it, ſince it depends not for its validity 
upon cuſtom immemorial. And therefote, though 


it be admitted, that every Engliſh colony is ſüͤdject 8 


to the common law of the realm, it by no means 
follows, that the church of England is eſtabliſned 
in the colonies; becauſe, the common law knows 


of no religious eſtabliſnment, nor conſiders any 
religious eſtabliſnment whatever, as any part of 
the Engliſh Conſtitution. It does, indeed, encou- 


rage religion; but that, and a particular church 
government, are things entirely different. 
I proceed now to a conſideration of the ſecond 


argument inſiſted on, to prove an Epiſcopal eſtab- 


liſhment in the colonies, founded on the act which | 
eſtabliſhed the church of England, paſſed in the 
fifth year of Queen Anne, recited and ratified in 


- the AF for an union of the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland. And that this act does not eſtab- 
lich the church of England in the colonies, has 
been fo fully ſhewn by Mr. Hobart“, in his Se 
cond Addreſs to the Epiſcopal Separation in New- 
England, that I ſhall content myſelf with an ex- 


tract from the works of that ingenious gentlemat, 
which, with very little alteration, is as follows: 


The act we are now diſputing about, Was 
4 made in the fifth year of Queen Anne, and is en- 
* titled, An Act for ſecuring the Church f 
England, as by law eſtabliſhed.” The occaſion = 


<« of the ſtatute was this: The Parliament in Scot- 


'* land, when treating of an Union with England, 


* were- apprehenſive of its endangering their ec- 
A Miaiſter of one of the * at Fairfield, in Coh- | 
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and but ſixteen in the Houſe of Lords, which. 
then conſiſted, of near an hundred, and might be 
increaſed by the Sovereign at pleaſure, The Scots, 
therefore, to prevent having their eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment repealed in a Britiſh Parliament, 
© where. they might: be ſo eaſily out-voted by the 


and made this act an eſſential and fundamental 
part of the Union which might not be repealed, 


and this put the Engliſh Parliament upon paſſing . : 7 l 


of their eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, or extend their | Ds 
eftabliſhnient farther than it reached before, 
but only to ſecure and perpetuate it in its then 


land to be what it is ſtiled, the true Proteſtant = 5 5 
religion. But this clauſe was rejected.. A 
Parliament that would acknowledge the religion 


cleſiaſtical ment. Scotland was to have 
but a ſmall ſhare in the legiſlature of Great Bri- 
tain, but forty-five Members in the Houſe of 
Commons, which conſiſt of above five hundred, 


Engliſh Members, paſſed an act previous to the 
Union, eſtabliſhing the Preſbyterian church 
within the kingdom of Scotland, in perpetuity, 


or altered by any ſubſequent Britiſh Parliament 


this act for ſecuring the church of England. 
Neither of them deſigned to enlarge the bounds 


preſent extent. This is evident, not only from 


the occaſion of the act, but from the charitable 
temper the Engliſh Parliament was under the 


influence of, when they paſſed it. The Lord 


North and Grey offered a rider to be added to 


the bill for an Union, viz. That it might not ex- 


tend to an approbation or acknowledement of 


the truth of the Preſbyterian way of r . 
or allowing the religion of the church of Scot- | 


of the church of Scotland, to be the true Bro- 


teſtant religion, and allow their acts to extend 


to an àapprobation of the Preſbyterian way of 3 


” n en er 5 think it beſt to ſe- 
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cure and perpetuate the church of England 
within thoſe bounds, wherein it was before 


_ eſtabliſhed, can hardly be ſuppoſed to have 
deſigned to extend it beyond them. 


\ 
6 ; . 


„Ihe title of the act is exactly agreeable to 
what we have ſaid of the deſign of it, and of 
the temper of the Parliament that paſſed it. 


It is entitled, An A@ not for enlarging, but 
for ſecuring the church of England, and 


that not in the American plantations, but as it 


is now by law eſtabliſned; which plainly means 
no more than to perpetuate it within its ancient 
CWC 

« The proviſion made in the act itſelf, is well 


adapted to this deſign ; for it enacts, That the 


act of the 13th of Elizabeth, and the Act of 


Uniformity, paſſed in the 1 3th year of Charles 


II. and all and ſingular other Acts of Parlia- 
ment then in force for the eſtabliſhment and 
preſervation of the church of England, ſhould 


remain in full force for ever; and that every 


fucceeding Sovereign ſhould, at his coronation, 
take and ſubſcribe an oath to maintain and pre- 
ſerve inviolably the ſaid ſettlement of the church 
of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, within the 


kingdoms of England and Ireland, the dominion. 
f Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed, 
and the territories thereunto belonging. This 
act doth not uſe fuch expreſſions, as would have 


been proper and even neceſſary, had the deſign 


been to have made a new eſtabliſhment; butonly 


ſuch as are proper to ratify and confirm an old 
one.. The ſettlement, which the King is ſworn 


to preſerve, is repreſented as exiſting: previouſly 
to the paſſing this act, and not as made by it. 
The words of the oath are, to maintain and pre- 


ſerve inviolably the faid ſettlement. If it be 


aſked, what ſettlement? The anſwer muſt be, 


a ſet 


"4 
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« A ſettlement heretofore made and confirmed by 


certain ſtatutes, which for the greater certainty 
“ and ſecurity. are enumerated in this act, and 
« declared to be unalterable. This is the ſettle- 
«< ment the King is ſworn to preſerve, and this 


„ ſettlement has no relation to us in America. 
« For the act, which originally made it, did not 
<& reach hither ; and this act, which perpetuates 
t them, does not extend them to us,” _ 

It is a miſtake to imagine, that the word terri- 
tories neceflarily means theſe American colonies. 
« Theſe countries are uſually in law, as well as 

other writings, ſtiled colonies or plantations, and 
not territories, An inſtance of this we have in 


ei the charter to the Society for propagating the 
« Goſpel in foreign Parts.” And it is the inva- 


riable practice of the legiſlature, in every act of 
parliament, both before and after this act, deſigned 
to affect us, to uſe the words colonies or plan- 
tations. Nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that, in ſo im- 


portant a matter, words of ſo direct and broad an 


intent would have been omitted. The iſlands 
* of Jerſey and Guernſey were properly territories 


belonging to the kingdom of England, before 


the Union took place; and they ſtand in the 


„ ſame relation to the kingdom of Great. Britain 


* ſince. The church of England was eſtabliſhed 
c in theſe iſlands, and the legiflature intended to 
* perpetuate it in them, as well as in England it- 
* felt; fo that as theſe iſlands were not particularly 


s named in the act, there was occaſion to uſe the 


Word territories, even upon the ſuppoſition, 
that they did not deſign to make the eſtabliſh- 


ment more extenſive than it was before this law 
© paſſed.“ Further, in order: to include the plan- 


tations in the word territories, we muſt ſuppoſe it 


always to mean every other part of the dominions 


not particularly mentioned in the inſtrument that 
41 | 1 ; | ö - U 2 5 4 uſes 
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uſes it, which is a conſtruction that can never be 


admitted ; for, hence it will follow, that thoſe com- 
miſſions which give the government of a colony, 


and the territories thereon depending in America 
(and this is the caſe of every one of them) extend 
to all the American colonies, and their governors 
muſt of conſequence have reciprocal ſuperintenden- 


cies ; and ſhould any commiſſion include the word 
territories generally, unreſtricted to America, by 
the ſame conſtruction the Governor, therein men- 


_ tioned, might exerciſe an authority under it, not 


only in America, but in Africa and the Indies, and 


even in the kingdom of Ireland, and perhaps, in 
the abſence of the King, in Great Britain itſelf. 
Mr. Hobart goes on, and argues againſt the eſta- 
-bliſhment from the light in which the Act of Union 
has, ever ſince it was paſſed, been conſidered. » 
Dr. Biſſe, Biſhop of Hereford (ſays he) a 
t member of the ſociety, preached the annual 


« ſermon, February 21, 1717, ten years after the 


Act of Union took place; and he ſays, it would 
have well become the wiſdom wherewith that 
„ great work (the reformation or eſtabliſhment of 
"206; the church of England) was conducted in this 
kingdom, that this foreign enterpriſe (the ſet- 
s tlement of plantations in America) alſo ſhould 
% have been carried on by the government in the 
C like regular way. But he owns the government 
F at home did not interpoſe i in the caſe, or eſtabliſh 
any form of religion for us. In truth (ſays his 
« Lordſhip) the whole was left to the wiſdom of 
t the firlt proprietors, and to the conduct of every 


<< private man. He obſerves, that of late years 


« the civil intereſt hath been regarded, and the 
* dependance of the colonies, on the Imperial 
% Crown of the realm, ſecured : but, then, with 
ce regard to the religion. of the plantations, his 
125 n e that the government 
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itſelf here at home, ſovereign as it is, and in- 
veſted doubtleſs with ſufficient authority there, 


hath not thought fit to interpoſe in this matter, 
otherwiſe than in this charitable way: it hath 


% enabled us to aſk the benevolence of all good 
66 


Chriſtians towards the ſupport of Miſſionaries 


to be ſent among them. Thus Biſhop Biſſe 
thought as I do, and that the Act of Union, 


nor any other law prior thereto, did extend the 
eſtabliſhment to the plantations ; ans. if the ſo- 
ciety had not been of the ſame opinion, they 
would hardly have printed and diſperſed his ſer- 
mon. Neither did the civil rulers. of the nation, 


who may juſtly be ſuppoſed acquainted with its 
* laws, think the Act of Union, or any other 


law, eſtabliſhed the church of England in Ame- 
rica. This is plain from the letter of the Lords 
Juſtices to Governor Dummer, in the year 1725, 


almoſt twenty years after the Union, wherein 


they ſay, there is no regular eſtabliſhment of 


any national or provincial church in theſe plan- 


tations, . | | | 
« If it be urged, that the King's commiſſion to 


the late Biſhop of London, proves an ecclefi- 
aſtical eſtabliſhment here, it is ſufficient to an- ' 
ſwer, that his Lordſhip was remarkable for ſkill 
in the laws, fo far as they relate to eccleſiaſtical 


affairs, as appears from his Codex; and he was 


of the contrary opinion, for in his letter to Dr. 
Colman, of May 24, 1735, he writes thus: 
My opinion has always been, that the religious 
ſtare' of New-England is founded.in an equal 
liberty to all Proteſtants ; none of which can 
claim the name of a national eſtabliſhment, or 


any kind of ſuperiority over the reſt. This 


opiniom the Biſhop gave not only ſince the Act 

of Union, but even ſeven years after he had 

received his commiſſion ; and ſurely it muſt be 
To "2-4 - * admit- 
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& admitted, that as he had time enongh to con. 


„ ſider it, fo he, of all others, beſt underſtood it.“ 


Thus far Mr. Hobart. With reſpect to the Act 


of Union, I beg leave only to ſubjoin, that it is 


highly probable the Scotch Parliament believed the 


Engliſh intended to eſtabliſh their church only in 


England. For in the cloſe of the act, by which 
a had eſtabliſned the Preſbyterian church in 
Scotland, it is declared in theſe expreſs words, 
That the Parliament of England may provide for 
the ſecurity of. the church of England, as they 
think expedient, to take place within the bounds 


of the ſaid kingdom of England. And whatever 
| latitude the word kingdom has in common ſpeech, 


It, in a legal ſenſe, is limited to England, properly 


| ſo called, "and excludes the plantations. ' 
Nor can we ſuppoſe, that the church of Eng- 
land is eſtabliſhed. in theſe colonies, by any acts 


or to the Act of Union aboye conſidered. For 
Pede the ſeveral opinions againſt ſuch ſuppoſition 


already adduced, it is unreaſonable to imagine, 


that if there was any ſuch eſtabliſhment, Kin 


Charles II. in direct repugnancy thereto, mou 
have made the grant of Penſylvania, and given 
equal privileges to all religions in that province, 
without even excepting the Roman Catholicks 


and that the colonies of Rhode-IUſland, Connecticut, 
and the Maſſachuſets Bay, ſhould be permitted to 


make their provincial eſtabliſhments, in «ge L 


to an antecedent eſtabliſhment of the church of 
England, eſpecially as the laws of the Maſſachuſets 


Bay province are conſlantly ſent home, and the 
| King has the abſolute power of repealing every 
act he ſhould think improper to be continued as 


a law. Whoever, therefore, conſiders this, and 
that the King is ſworn to 7 the church of 
neceſſarily conclude, 


that whateyer ſentiments may an e the 
| * 
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Epiſcopalians in America, our Kings and their 
Councils have always conceived that ſuch eſtabliſh- 
ment could by no means be extended to us. As 
to Connecticut, all the Epiſcopalians of that colony, 
and even their Miniſters, were legally compellable 


to contribute to an annual tax for the ſupport of 


the congregational clergy, till of late they were 


favoured with a law which grants them a privilege . 
of exemption from that iniquitous and unreaſon- 


able burden. But whether they are ſubject to the 
like unchriſtian impoſition, in the other colonies 
above-mentioned, I am not ſufficiently acquainted 
with their laws to determine “. 

The 13th number of the Watch Tower pub- 
liſhed at New-York in 1755, eſpouſes the ſame 
fide with the author of the Reflector, adds ſeveral 
new arguments, and the opinions of eminent coun- 


fell at law, and conſiders the force of what is ad- | 


yanced by the late Dr. Douglaſs in favour: of his 
.. poſition, that the religious ſtate of the American 


plantations 1 is an umveſal toleration of Proteſtants 


of every denomination. 
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The ba, 4 of this province are, in general, but Condition of the 
U 


indifferently ſupported : it is true they live eaſily, 


The Epiſcopal Miſſioners, for enlarging the ſphere 
of their ſecular buſineſs, not many years ago at- 


tempted, by a petition to the late Governor Clin- 
ton, to engrols the privilege of ſolemnizing all mar- 


friages. A great clamour enſued, and the attempt 

was abortive. Before that time the ceremony was 
even performed by Juſtices of the Peace, and. the 
Judges at Law have determined ſuch marriages to 


l believe there is no juſt cauſe for the complaints trad. 


; a mitted by the Miſſionaries, Dr. Douglaſs aſſigns ſeveral in- 
-  ſKances of groſs one mms and falſnoods.— Vide his 


Summary, 2d Vol. p. 139. Boſton Edit. 1753, and the 
e FW. No. XLI, publiſhed at New-York in 1755. 
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Lennie to . be legal. The Governor's licenſes now run to 
ziages are grant- All Proteſtant Miniſters of the goſpel,” Whether 
tetantMiniers, the Juſtices, act ſtill, when the banns are publiſhed 
. EE in our churches, which is cuſtomary only with the 
poor, I have not been informed. Marriage in a a 
new country ought to have the higheſt encourage- 
ments, and it is on this account, perhaps, that we 
have no provincial law againſt ſuch as are clandeſ- 
tine, though they often happen, and, in ſome 
caſes, are attended with conſequences equally me- 
- lancholy and miſchievous. FP” 

Number of the As to the number of our Clergymen, it is large 

— enough at preſent, there being but few ſettlements 
unſupplied with a miniſtry, and ſome ſuperabound. 
In matters of religion we are not ſo intelligent, in 
general, as the inhabitants of the New England 
colonies ; but both in this reſpect and good morals, 
we certainly have the advantage of the ſouthern 
provinces. One of the King's inſtructions to 
our Governors, recommends the inveſtigation of 
means for the converſion of Negroes and Indians. 
An attention to both, eſpecially the latter, has been 
" Negligente of too little regarged. If the Miſſionaries of the 
vii en Se with Engliſh ſociety for propagating the Goſpel, inſtead 
reſpet to the Of being ſeated in opulent chriflianized towns, had 
Toglan. t, ch. been ſent out to preach among the Savages, un- 
anity, ſpeakable, political, advantages would have flowed 
- from ſuch a ſalutary meaſure. ' Dr. Douglaſs, a 
ſenſible immethodical writer, often incorrect, ex- 
pects too much * : beſides, he treats the Miſſio- 
naries with rudeneſs and contempt, and laſhes 

their indolence with unmerciful acrimony. | 


„ Our young Miſſionaries may procure a perpetual al- 

% liance and commercial advantages with the Indians, which 

«© the Roman Catholic Clergy cannot do, becauſe they are 
, forbid to marry. I mean our Miſſionaries may intermarry 
% with the daughters of the Sachems, and other confiderable In- 
« dians, and their progeny will for ever be a certain cement be- 

« tweenusand the Indians.“ Dougl. Sum, &c, Vol. 2. p. 1394 

1“ Boſton Edit. 1753 — | | Xx 
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The PoLITICAL STATE. 


IIS colony, as a part of the King's domi- 


nions, is ſubject to the controul of the Bri- 
tiſn Parliament, but its more immediate govern- 


ment is veſted in the Governor, Council and Ge- 
neral Aſſembly. 
The Governors in Chief, who are always ap- 


pointed by the King's commiſſion under the Great 


Seal of Great Britain, enjoy a vaſt plenitude of 


power, as may be ſeen in their patents, which are 


nearly the ſame. The following is a copy of that 
to the late Sir Danvers Oſborn : 3 N 


GE ORGE the Second, by the grace of God, 


fender of the Faith, and ſo forth To our truſty 
and well beloved Sir Danvers Oſborn, Baronet, 
greeting. Whereas we did by our letters patent 
under our Great Seal of Great Britain, bearing date 


at Weſtminſter the third day of July, in the 1 5th 


year of our reign, conſtitute and appoint the Ho- 
nourable George Clinton, Eſq. Captain General 


and Governor in Chief in and over our province of 
New-York, and the territories depending thereon 
in America, for and during our will and pleaſure, 


as by the ſaid recited letters patent (relation being 
thereunto had) may more fully and art large appear: 
now know you. that we have revoked and deter- 
mined, and by thele preſents do revoke and deter- 
mine, the ſaid, recited letters patent and every 
clauſe, article, and thing therein contained. And 
further know you, that we, repoſing eſpecial truſt 
Low confidence in the prudence, courage, and loy- 
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of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, De- 


af 


the patent of the 
laſt Governor. 
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General and, Governor in Chief in and over our 
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. alty, of you, the ſaid Sir Danvers Oſborn, of our 


eſpecial grace, certain knowledge, and mere mo- 
tion, have thought fit to conſtitute and appoint you, 
the ſaid Sir Danvers Oſborn, to be our Captain 


province of New-York, and the territories depend- 
ing thereon in America: and we do hereby require 
and command you to do and execute all things in 
due manner that ſhall belong unto your faid com- 
mand, and the truſt we have repoſed in you, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral powers and directions grant- 


ed or appointed you by this preſent commiſſion 


and the inſtructions herewith given you, or by 
ſuch further powers, inſtructions, and authorities, 


s ſhall at any time hereafter be granted or appointed 


you under our fignet and fign manual, or by our order 


in our Privy Council, and according to ſuch rea- 


ſonable laws and ftatutes. as are now in force, or 
hereafter ſhall be made and agreed upM by you, 


with the advice and conſent of our council and the 
aſſembly of our ſaid province under your govern- 
ment, in ſuch manner and form as is hereafter ex- 


Puts xe Preſſed. And our will and pleaſure is, that you 


Governor. 


4 


the ſaid Sir Danvers Oſborn, after the publication 


of theſe our Letters Patent, do in the firſt place 
take the oaths appointed to be taken by an act 
paſſed in the firſt year of qur late royal father's 


Thoſe appointed. ic Satire ( | „ PR2 3 
by S863. 1. Ces, I. IB intituled, . An af for the further ſecurity 


— 


galuſt Tranſub 


' of his Majeſty's perſon and government, and the ſuc- 
ceffien of the Crown in the heirs of. the late Princeſs 
Sophia, being Proteſtants,” and for | extinguiſhing the 


- hopes of the pretended Prince of Wales, and his open 
3 and ſecret abettors; as allo that you make and 
Abe declaratied ſuhſcribe the declaration! mentioned in an act of 


6 ea, men- Parliament made in the twenty-fifth year of the 
del. reign of King Charles the Second, intituled, “ An 


Is, Cr. II. 


- 


.. * Nuere, Whether ſuch powers would be legally delegated ; 
by an laſtrument under the King's Signet and Sign Manual? 


- 


# » 
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aft for preventing dangers which may happen from 

| Popiſh Recuſants; and likewiſe that you rake the | 
uſual oath tor the due execution of the office and 9th of Office, 
truſt of our Captain General and Governor in | 
Chief in and over our ſaid province of New-York, 

and the territories depending thereon, for the due 

and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice z and fur- 


ther that you take the oath required to be taken by A x 


Governars of plantations to do their'utmoſt that 
the ſeveral laws relating to trade and the plantations 
be obſerved ; which ſaid oaths and declaration our 
council in our ſaid province, or any three of the 
members thereof, have hereby full power and au- 

| thority, and are required, to tender and adminiſter 

unto you, and in your abſence to our Lieutenant 

_ - Governor, if there be any upon the place; all which 

being duly performed you ſhall adminiſter unto each Oaths to be ta. 
of the members of our ſaid council, as alſo to our Riembers of the 
Lieutenant Governor, if there be any upon the Counc:l. 
place, the oaths mentioned in the ſaid act, intituled, 

* An att for the further ſecurity of his Majeſty's 

perſon and government, and the ſucceſſion of the Crown 


in the heirs of the late Princeſs Sophia, being Pro- Thoſe appointed 


_ teſtants, and for extinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended Geo. 1. 


' Prince of Wales, and his open and ſecret abettors;” 


as alſo to cauſe them to make and ſubſcribe the _ 

afore- mentioned declaration, and to adminiſter to Declaration 

them the oath for the due execution of their places a bh eFefeg, 
and truſts. And we do hereby give and grant 
| unto you full power and authority to ſuſpend any n of ſul- 


ending the 


of the members of our ſaid council from ſitting, Members of the 


voting, and aſſiſting therein, if you ſhall find juſt Council. | 
gauſe for ſo doing; and, if there ſhall be any 
eee Governor, him likewiſe to ſuſpend. 
from the execution of his command, and to ap- 

Point another in his ſtead until our pleaſure be + 
known; and if it ſhall at any time happen that 

by the death, departure out of our ſaid province, 

by I W e 


[ : 1 
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or ſuſpenſion of any of our ſaid councillors, or 
. otherwiſe, there ſhall be a vacancy in our faid 
council (any three whereof we do hereby appoint 
to be a quorum) our will and pleaſure is, that you 
ſignify the ſame unto us by the firſt opportunity, 
that we may under our ſignet and ſign manual con- 
Power to p- ſtitute and appoint others in their ſtead. But, that 
Ls eite our affairs may not ſuffer at that diſtance for want 
number of whe of a due number of councillors, if ever it ſhould 
vo. happen that there be leſs than ſeven of them 
__- reſiding in our ſaid province, we do hereby give 
and grant unto you, the ſaid Sir Danvers Oſborn, 
Full power and authority to chuſe as many perſons 
out of the principal freeholders,' inhabitants 
thereof, as will make up the full number of our 
ſaid council to be ſeven, and no more ; which 
| perſons {o choſen and appointed by you ſhall be 
do all intents and purpoſes councillors in our ſaid 
province, until either they ſhall be confirmed by 
us or that, by the nomination of others by us 
-uydefour ſign manual and ſignet, our ſaid council 
ade conic s hau have ſeven or more perſons in it. And we 
ca-l-nAfembly. do hereby give and grant unto you full power and 
; authority. with the advice and conſent of our ſaid 
Council, from time to time as need ſhall require, 
to ſummon and call general aſſemblies of the ſaid 
freeholders and planters within your government 
according to the uſage of our province of New- 
bork. And our will and pleaſure is that the per- 
ſons thereupon duly elected by the major part of 
the frecholders of the reſpective counties and places 
„and fo returned, ſhall, before their ſitting, take 


2 dene the oaths mentioned in the ſaid act intitled © An 
cy 0 f 


Power, with 


- 4 


Fb, ber- Aff for the. further Security of his Majeſty's Perſon 


„ and Government and the Succeſſion of the Crown in the 
| Heirs of the late Princeſs Sophia, being Proteſtants, 
aud for extinguiſhing the Hopes of the pretended 

Prince of Wales a his open and ſecret Abettors y* 
15 N 5 


1 
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as alſo make and ſubſcribe the aforementioned Peclaration | 
declaration: (which . oaths and declarations you is to be ſub- 
ſhall commiſſionate fit perſons under our ſeal of > by theme 
New-York to tender and adminiſter unto them ;) | 

and until the ſame ſhall be ſo taken and ſubfcribzd, 

no perſon ſhall be capable of fitting though elected. 

And we do hereby declare that the perſons ſo _ 
elected and qualified ſhall be called and deemed nz © the 
the general aſſembly of that our province and the «cacg aud ques 
territories depending thereon. And you, the ſaid l-. 

Sir Danvers Oſborn, by and with the conſent of 

our ſaid council and aſſembly or the major part 

of them reſpectively, ſhall have full power and ie make 
authority to make, conſtitute, and ordain, laws, ; 
ſtatutes, and ordinances for the public peace, wel- 

fare, and good government of our ſaid province, | 

and of the people and inhabitants thereof, and 

ſuch others as ſhall refort thereto, and for the 

benefit of us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors : whith which fha'l not 
£2 | | . a be repugnant te 
ſaid laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances are not to the a 1 Gra 
repugnant, but, as near as may be, agreeable, to Bit. 

the laws and ſtatutes of this our kingdom of Great- 
Britain. Provided that all ſuch Jaws, ſtatutes, and 
ordinances, of what nature or duration ſoever, be, 

within. three months or ſoener after the making 

T7 AP. : | | 1 + > The laws fa 
thereof, tranſmitted unto us under our ſeal of made f ll te 
"New-York for our approbation or difallowance of wanſmitted 1s, 


1 en” h k . zland  wiihe' 
the ſame; as alſo duplicates thereof by the next ch ce monk. 


conveyance. And in caſe any or all of the ſaid If they ae 4 
| laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances, being not before alone br abe 
confirmed by us, ſhall at any time be diſallowed King, the, hau 
and not approved, and fo ſignified by us, our dome zd. 
heirs, or ſucceſſors, under our, or their, fign EE” 
manual and ſigner, or by order of our, or their, . 
privy council unto you, the ſaid Sir Danvers 
Oſborn, or to the Commander in Chief of our faid 
province for the time being; then ſuch and fo. 3 
many of the ſaid laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances as 


— 


> 


* 
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mall be ſo diſallowed and not approved, ſhall from 
thenceforth ceaſe, determine, and become utterly 
void and of none effect, any thing to the contrary 


* 


Tue Govemor thereof notwithſtanding. And, to the end that 


müll have a ne- 


gative voice nothing may be paſſed or done by our faid council 


zSaiaſt both or aſſembly to the prejudice of us, our heirs, or 


Council and 


Amy. ſucceſſors; we will and ordain that you, the ſaid 


| Sir Danvers Oſborn, ſhall have and enjoy a nega- 
1 tive voice in the making and paſſing of all laws, 
Power of ad- : bar and ordinances as aforeſaid : and you ſhall 


10 journing, proro- 


guing, and af. and may likewiſe from time to time, as you ſhall 
Lt. che Al. judge it neceſſary, adjourn, prorogue, and diſſolve 
„Power to keep. All general aſſemblies as aforeſaid. And our fur- 
r Fu ee ther will and pleaſure is that you ſhall and may uſe 
and keep the public ſeal of our ſaid province of 
New-York for ſealing all things whatſoever that 

paſs the great ſeal of our ſaid province under your 


Power ts admi- government. And we do further give and grant 


niſter, or to au- 


chorlze others Unto you, the ſaid Sir Danvers Oſborn, full power 
to adminiſter, to and authority from time to time and at any time 


az ny perſon in the 


province the Hercafter, by yourſelf or by any other to be autho- 
oubs appointed rized by you in that behalf, to adminiſter and 


by Stat. 1. 
dle. I. give the aforementioned oaths to all and every 


ſuch perſon and perſons as you ſhall think fit, who 
ſhall at any time or times paſs into our ſaid pro- 


besen with he yince or ſhall be reſident or abiding there. And 


conſent of the 


| Council, to erect WE do further by theſe preſents give and grant unto 


bauen of * you, the ſaid Sir Danvers Oſborn, full power and ; 
ag n authority, with the advice and conſent of our ſaid 


council, to erect, conſtitute, and eſtabliſh ſuch 
and ſo many courts of judicature and publie juſ- 


tice within our ſaid province under your govern- 


ment as you and they ſhall think fit and neceſſary 
for the hearing and determining of all cauſes, as 
well criminal as civil, according to law and equity, 
and for awarding execution thereupon; with all 
reaſonable and neceſſary powers, authorities, fees, 


85 3 01 ee 0 alſo to ap- 
Point 


— 
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And to com- 
point and commiſſionate fit perſons in the ſeveral e Os 


parts of your government to adminiſter the oaths perſons to admi- 


(c niſter the oaths 
mentioned in the aforeſaid act intituled © An Ali appointed by 


for the further Security of his Majeſty's penſen Stat. 1. Geo, 1. 
and Government and the Succeſſion of the Crown in a the declara 


tion again 


the "Heirs of the late "Princeſs Sophia being Pro- Tranfuvtantia- | 
teſtants and for extinguiſhing the Hopes of the pre tion to perſons | 


belonging to 


tended Prince of Wales and his open and ſecret ſuch courts. 
abettors, as alſo to tender and adminiſter the | 

aforeſaid declaration unto ſuch perſons belonging, 

to the ſaid courts as ſhall be obliged to take the” 

ſame. And we do hereby authorize and impower Power to ap- 
you to. conſtitute and appoint judges, and in caſes S 8 
requiſite commiſſioners of oyer and terminer, ju- ET 8 
ſtices of the peace, and other neceſſar 7 officers and of the Pe: ce, and | 
miniſters in our ſaid province for the better admi- Jae. 
niſtration of juſtice and putting the laws in exe- 


cCution, and to adminiſter, or cauſe to be admini. 


ſtered, unto them ſuch oath or oaths as are uſually 
given for the due execution and performance of 
offices and places and for the clearing of truth 
in judicial cauſes. And we do hereby give and Power to par- 
grant unto you full power and authority, where © re ares? 
you ſhall ſee cauſe or ſhall judge any. offender or | 
offenders in criminal matters, or for any. fines or 
 forfeitures due unto us, fit objects of our merey, 
to pardon all ſuch offenders, and remit all ſuch 
offences, fines, and forfeitures (treaſon and wil- 
ful murder only excepted) in which caſes you 
ſhall likewiſe have power upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions to grant reprieves to the offenders until, 
and to the intent that, our royal proud may be <= 
known therein. And we do y thele preſents au? E 
thorize and impower you to —— any ate or Mica venir, 
| perſons. to any churches, chapels, or other eccle- 

fiaſtical benefices within our ſaid proyince and ter- \ 
ritories eee as _ as my hat them ſhall 


happen, 


A eros 


„„er 


Caſtles; 
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Power to levy happen to be void. And we do hereby give and 
ploy themagaiaſt grant unto: you, the ſaid Sir Danvers Oſborn, by 
enemies, pi- yourſelf or by your captains and commanders by 
dis. you to be authorized, full power and authority to 
a levy, arm, muſter, command, and employ all 
perſons whatſoever reſiding within our ſaid pro- 
vince of New-York and other the territories under 

your government, and, as occaſion ſhall ſerve, 

co march from one place to another, or to em- 

bark them for the reſiſting and withſtanding of all 
enemies, pirates, and rebels both at ſea and land; 
and to tranſport ſuch forces to any of our planta- 
tions in America, if neceſſity ſnall require, for the 
defence of the ſame againſt the invaſions or at- 
tempts of any of our enemies; and ſuch enemies, 
pirates, and rebels if there ſhall be occaſion, to 
purſue and proſecute in or out of the limits of 

our ſaid province and plantations, or any of them, 
anqd, if it ſhall. ſo pleaſe God, them to vanquiſh, 
apprehend, 'and take, and, being taken, either 
according to law to put to death or keep and 


© And to exe. preſerve alive at your diſcretion : and to execute 


tute martial law 4 g , . 5 55 
in time of war, Martial law in time of invaſion, or other times 
: when by law it may be executed: and to do and 
execute all and every other thing and things which 

to dur captain general and governor in chief doth, 


P , ith | ; I * | 7 
Power, with or ought of right to, belong. And we do hereby 


the Council, to give and grant unto you full power and authority, 


build forts and By and with the advice and conſent: of our ſaid 
council, to erect, raiſe, and build in our ſaid pro- 
vince of New-York and the territories depending 
thereon, ſuch and ſo many forts and platforms; 
caſtles, cities, boroughs, towns and fortifications 
as you, by the advice aforeſaid, ſhall judge neceſ- 


Uw e ae, APR 
e e ſary; and the ſame, or any of them, to fortiſy 


Uith arms, &c, and furniſn with ordnance, ammunition, and all 


ſorts of arms fit and neceſlary for the ſecurity and 
defence of our ſaid province; and, by the advice 
_ re aforeſaid, 


$75 


end, e eie us 
dforeſaid, the ſame again, or any of them, to 
demoliſh or diſmantle, as may be moſt convenient. 
And foraſmuch as divers mutinies and-diſorders nd to, demolith 
may happen by perſons ſhipped arid employed at them. | 

ſea dyring the time of war; and to the end that 

ſuch as all be ſhipped and employed at ſea dur- 

bg the time of war may be better governed and ES, 
ordered; we do hereby give and grant unto you, Power i 2p- 
the ſaid Sir Danvers Oſborn, full power and au- and other O- 
thority to conſtitute. and appoint captains, lieute- 55 giant“ chen 
nants, maſters of ſhips, and other "commanders commiſſions to 
and officers; and to grant to ſuch captains, artiel ae an 
lieutenanfs, maſters of ſhips, and other com- ing to the Star. 


: 7 5% 9 . "Ty I ? „C * d 8. 
tnanders and officers, commiſſions to execute , II. and 11. 


the law martial ' during the time of war ac- Geo. II. 
tordirig to the directions of the two acts, the 
one paſſed in the thifteenth year of the reign of 
King Charles the Second, entituled An AA for 

| the eſtabliſhing Arti cles and Orders for the regu- 
lating and better Government of his Majeſty's Na- 

Dien, Ships of War, and Forces by Sea, and the 

other paſſed in the eighteenth year of our reigh 

entituled. An Alt for the further regulating and 

"'vett er Government of his Majeſty's Nivies, Ships - 

15 War, and Forces by Sea, and for regulating 


Proceedings upon Courts Martial in the Sea Ser- 
Bice;® and to uſe ſuch proceedings, authori- 
; ties, puniſfiments, corre ctions, 25 EXCcutions s 
upon any offender or offenders who ſhall be mu. 
tinous, Kaltious, diſorderly, or any way unruly, 
either at ſea, or during tlie time of their abode or 
_felidence in any of the ports, harbours, or bays of 
Bur ſaid province and territories, as the cafe ſhall 
be found to require, according to the martial lar 
and the ſaid direction during the time of war 4s 
_ aforeſaid. Provided that nothing herein contained This thzlf not 
mall be conſtfucd to the enabling you, or any by OO 
5 your author ity, to Hold pka Or 's any jurit- or other perſons 
wo 1 oais ME | X FR | i ion on board ſhips 
| commiſſioned by 


mall be ried and 


0 
\ 
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the Admiralty, diction of any offences. cauſe, matter, "or. thing. » 


. when they com- 


mit offences committed or done upon the high ſea or within 
da 2 is any of the havens, rivers, or creeks of our ſaid 
anyriver;cteek, province and territories under your e 
ä captain, commander, lieute nan t. maſt er, 
officer, ſeaman, fo] dier, or "other p n what⸗ 
ſoe ver, who ſhall be in our actual af and pay 
in or on board any of our ſhips of war, or other 
veſſels, acting by immediate commiſſion or war- 
rant from our commiſſioners for executin the of- 
f ce of our High Admiral, or from our Hen Ad- 
miral of Great Britain for the time being, under 
n fer- the ſeal of our Admiralty : but that ſuch captain, 
| _—_—_ 1. commander, lieutenant, maſter, officer, ſeaman, 
* fence: either by ſoldier, or other perſon, o offending ſhall be left 
_— to be proceeded: againſt and tried as their offences 
bel of Great ſhall fequire, either by commiſſion. under our 
—_—— great ſcal of Great-Britain as the ſtature of the 
28. Hen. VIII, twenty. eighth of Henry the Eighth. directs, or by 
db dae Adi. commilhon from our lad commiſſioners for exe- 
ralty, according Cuting the office of our High Admiral, or from our 
1 High Admiral of Great: Britain for the time being. 
But for of- according to the aforementioned acts, Provided 
er gs nevertheleſs that all diſorders and miſdemeanors 
theie perſoss committed on ſhore by any captain, commander, 
dieutenant, maſter, officer, ſeaman, ſoldier, or 
puniſhed a: cord - 
ing to the laws Other per fon whatſoe ver belonging to any of our 
of the place. "ſhips of war or other veſſels, acting 8 
ſence ſhall be commiſſion or warrant from our ſaid commilſſioners 
. executing the office of our High Admiral, or 
from our High. Admiral of Great- Britain for the 
time being, Sander the ſeal of our a may 
be tried and puniſhed according to as of 
the place where any. ſuch diſorders, 0 e and 
miſdemeanors ſhall be committed on ſhore, not- 
withſtanding ſuch offenders be in our actual ſer- 


vice and born in our pay on board any ſuch our 


e e . of A's or other vellels 0g . immediate 
of np Gt, or | commiſſion 


— 
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dommiſſion or warrant from our ſaid commiſtioners 
for executing the office of our High Admiral, or 
from our. High Admiral of Great- Britain for "the 
time being, as aforeſaid, fo as he ſhall not receive 


any protection for the avoiding of juſtice for ſuch 


wiſe. And we do hereby likewiſe give and grant Power, with 


= knowledgments, to be thereupon reſerved unto us, - 

as you, by and with the advice aforeſaid, ſhall | 
think fit: which ſaid grants are to pals: and be Tis. grate to 
ſeald by our ſeal of New-York, and being entered publie feat and 
upon record, by ſuch officer or officers as ate or do be regiſtered, 


effectual in the Jaw againſt us, our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors. And we do hereby give you, the ſaid Sir power, with | 
- Danvers Oſborn, full power to order and appoint che conſent of 


* 


and merchandizes, as by you, with the advice and 
conlent of our faid council, ſhall be thought „„ 


out by warrant from you, by and with the advice government. 


and territories aforeſaid for ſuch lands, tene- 4 
ments, and hereditaments as now are, or hereafter 225 

ſhall be, in our power to diſpoſe of, and them to 

grant to any perſon or perſons upon ſuch terms and 


fairs, marts, and markets, as alſo ſuch and ſo appoint faire and 
many ports, harbours, bays, havens, and other markets, mar- 


offences committed on ſhore from any pretence of | 
his being employed in our ſervice at ſea. And Powers with | 


our further will and pleaſure is that all public oS eee pad 


monies raiſed or which ſhall be raiſed by any act diſpoſe of all 


blic monies 


to be hereafter made within our ſaid province and Laited! in the pro- 
other the territories depending thereon, be iſſued vine fr he 


ſupport of the 


and conſent of our council, and diſpoſed of by you 
for the ſupport of the government and not other- 


* 


unto you full power and authority, by. and wich de conſent _ 


| the Council, to 
the advice and conſent of our ſaid council, to ſettle grant lands. 


and agree with the inhabitants of our province og © 


under ſuch moderate quit-rents, ſervices, and ac- 


be under the 


ſhall be appointed thereunto, ſhall be good and 


the Council, to 


bours, and 


places for the convenience and ſecurity. of ſhipping, wharf. 
and for the better loading and unloading of goods 


* 2 and 


. — m m or ¾ ʃ ENT 
all Oficers, and neceſſary. And we do hereby require and 


' tary, and all command all officers and miniſters civil and mili- 


other Inhabi- at inhabi e 
ther of che wo- tar y, and all other inhabitants of our ſaid province 


vince, are to be and territories depending thereon, to be abtdient, 
ing f de Ce. aiding, and aſſiſting unto you, the ſaid Sir Danvers 


vernor in the Oſborn, in the execution of this our commiſſion 
execution "ft and the powers and authorities herein con- 
nnd in caſe of tained; and in caſe of your death or abſence out 

N Do ou. id province and - territories depending 
Governor. ts thereon, to be obedient, aiding and aſſiſting unto 


Governor or {ſuch perſon as ſhall be appointed by us to be our 


Commander in Lieutenant Governor, or Commander in Chief of 
Chief for the . 2 | 

tin.e being, Our ſaid province; to whom we do therefore by 

| theſe preſents give and grant all and ſingular 

the powers and authorities herein granted, to be 

by him executed and enjoyed during our pleaſure, 

| or until your arrival within our ſaid province and 

Tn caſe of the territories, And if, upon your death or abſence 

: jr > Soon out of our ſaid province and territories depending 

and it there be thereon, there be no perſon upon the place com- 

oritn. in ine miſſionated or appointed by us to be our Lieute- 

pro inte, the nant Governor or Commander in Chief of our 


cam" and ef the 


p ovince ſhall faid province, our will and pleaſure is that the 
e e lee eldeſt Counſellor, whoſe name is firſt placed in our 
ſellr. ſaid inſtructions to you and who ſhall at the time of 
pour death or abignce be reſiding within our ſaid 
province of New York, ſhall take upon him the 
adminiſtration. of the government, and execute 

our ſaid commiſſion and inſtructions and the ſeveral 
powers and authorities therein contained, in the 
ſame manner and to all intents and purpoſes as 
other our Governor and Commander in Chief of 
tour ſaid province ſhould or ought to do in caſe of 
; . your abſence until your return, or in all caſes until 
02.0082 our further pleaſure be known therein. And we 
OE do hereby declare, ordain, and appoint: that you, 
| pr-vince thall-be the fard Sir Danvers Oſborn, ſhall and may ho, 
- bold only during execute, and enjoy the office and place of our 
CEO EE Bra HE DEE no b Captain 


* 
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, Captain General and Governor in Chief in and 
over our province of New-York, and the territories . | 
depending thereon, together with all and ſingular 
the powers and authorities hereby granted unto 
you, for and during our will and pleaſure, And 
' whereas there are divers colonies adjoining to our 
province of Ne York, for the defence and ſecu- } 
rity whereof it is requiſite that due care be taken 
in time of war : we have therefore thought it ne- 
ceſſary for our ſervice, and for the better protec- 
tion and ſecurity of our ſubjects inhabiting thoſe 
parts to conſtitute and appoint; and we do by Giant of tte 
theſe preſents conſtitute and appoint, you, the ſaid ofice of Captain 
Sir Danvers Oſborn, to be our Captain General and Conn ander in 
Commandec in Chief of the - militia and all the Chiefofthe Mi- 
forces by ſea and land within our colony of Con forces, both by 
necticut, and of all our forts, and places of ſtrength h. _— 
within the ſame, and for the better ordering, go Coumeticut. ; 
verning, and ruling our ſaid militia and all our 
forces, forts, and places of ſtrength within our ſaid | 
colony of Connecticut, and we do hereby give and nd I 
grant unto you. the ſaid Sir Danvers Oſborn, and, 
in your abſence, to our Commander in Chief of 
our province of New-York, all and every the like 
powers as in theſe preſents are before granted and 
recited for the ruling, governing, and ordering our 
militia, and all our forces, forts, and placey] of 
ſtrength within our province of New-York, to be 
exerciſed by you, the {aid Sir Danvers Oſborg, and, 
in your abſence from our territories and dominion | . 
of New-York, by our Commander in Chief of our | 
rovince of New-York, within our ſaid colony of 
Connecticut for and during our pleaſure. In wit- 
; . neſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to 
| be made patent. Witneſs ourſelf at Weſtminſter - 
a the firſt day of Auguſt in the twenty- ſeventh year 
» of our reign. By writ of privy ſeal, _ ; 
7 . Re Yorks and Yorke. 
: #7 SY "> 
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SE wm The inſtructions, received with the commiſſion, * 
are explanatory of the patent, and regulate the | 
Governor's cond ut on almoſt every common con- 
tingency . | | 
His fl ry ang. The ſalary generally granted to the Governor by 
9 the inſtructions i is 1200l. Sterling out of the re- 
| venue here; but that being an inſufficient fund, 
the- Aſembly, in lieu 'of it, give. him annpally 
15601. currency. The e perhaps amount 
to as much more. e | 
his office 12 formerly very Jucrative, bur be- 
comes daily leſs confiderable, hecauſe almoſt all the 
. valuable tracts of lands are already taken up. 
The Council. * The Council, when full, conſiſts of twelve mem- 


bers appointed 0 the King's mandamus under the . 
ſign manual. All their privileges and Powers are 9 
Contained in the inſtructions. * are a Privy _ 
Council to the Governor, in acts of civil govern- EL LY 
ment, and take the ſame oath that is adminiſtered a 


pe to the King's Council in England. The tenure of 
{© places i is extremely precarious, and yet their 
| influence upon the publick meaſures very conſidei- 


able. In the grant of all patents the Governor is f 

» bound to conſult them, and regularly they cannot MN 
Wo the ſeal without their advice. *, 8 

They enjoy a legiſlative power, as. the- 3 5 3 

2 do in parliament; and exerciſe alſo judicial autho- 


. rity vpon writs of error and appeals. They are | 

convened. by the Governor, and he is always pre- A 

= OT ſent when they fit as a; court of Privy Council, WM - * 
* 0. whichisordinarily at the fort. In their legiſlative "Rook 
0 : EY capacity they meet without the Governor, and al- +5 


| : Pays at the City Hall. They ſit according to their N 
he and the eldeſt ads n 28 Speaker 1 
ER | ec The InfiruRions are, in ember; a A aud 3 a 

| DE, ever recorded. They are changeable at the King's Pleaſure, a4 


| bat 8 undergo uy: ww conſiderble . 


» x " 
n 4 * 
» _- 
+ : . * * * * 2 * 
. ; 4 *; Aa. | ; 5 


47 ; 
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cur. v. WIV O R K. 
of their be In a committee the Chairman la 


no voice. They cannot vote by proxy, but have 


the privilege of entering their diffent, and the rea- 


fons at large, on their minutes. Their: proceed- 


ings are very formal, and in many reſpeAs they 
imitate the example of the Lords. Their mef- 
ſages to che Aſſembly are carried by one of their 


own members, and the Houſe always riſes at his 


entrance, and receives them ſtanding. The Coun- 
cil never publiſh their legiſlative minutes, bur the 
Aſſembly always print their own votes, nor do 
either of rhcſe houſes pear ſtrangers to be 1 8 
at their conventions. | 

A Counſellor's title is the Hondurehle.: They 
ſerve his Majeſty without ſalaries. Phe buſineis 
of the Privy Council Board is of late very much 
"increaſed, and never had fo great weight in the 


"colony as at preſent; which is much owing to the 3 


King's calling lawyers of e ro the al- 
. ſiſtaflce of His Governors . . 1 


811 


The General Aſſembiy conſiſts of TER ſeven The General 
eptefentatives choſen by the people, in purſuance e | 


"x 

"of a writ of ſummons iſfued by the G fr. 
At the day appointed for their appearance, ſuch 
as are elected convent themſelves at the Aſſembly- 
chamber, in the city of New. York's and, by the 
a Clerk of the Houſe, inform the Governor of their 
" meeting. If they "re above thifteen in number, 
„me perfons cher rhe Judpes of che Supreme 
* Court) are ſent tq the Aſſembi chamber, empow- 
ered by. : a commiſſion to rake- their oaths and fub- 


"Lerip tions. They are then called before his Excel- Ne | 


1 e recommends their cheice of à Speaker. 


10 


3 d bebe of Aden Weines mores page vice, 


| except on the death or in the abſeate of > Goff i io, Chief, 
2 gives ao rank in council, nor is there any 1alary annexed to 


/ 
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at purpoſe they e e 
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the perſon they elect into the chair, which 3 © 
ed at the upper end of a long table. After that 1 


he is preſented to his Excellency, in the Council- . 
chamber; and upon his approbation of their | 8 1 
choice, which js of courſe, the Speaker addreſſes 
himſelF to che Governor, and in behalf of the Houſe 

prays, * That their words and actions may have a 
* fayourable conſtruction, that the Members may 
< have free acceſs to him, and they and their ſer- 
« vants be”; Yivileged with. a freedom. from. ar- 
« reſts.” The 3 after promiſing theſe 
things on his part, reads his ſpeech to both 
. Houſes; and, at the requeſt of _ Speaker,- de- 

5 hvers a copy for the uſe of the Aſſemb y. | 

. I need not enlarge vpon the cuſtoms of the Ge- 

neral Aſſembly, for they take the practice of the 

Britiſh Houſe of Commons for their model, and f 

vary from them in but very few inſtances. Mo- *© 

ney bills are not returned to them by the Council Fo. 

en, Board, as the Lords do to the Commons ; and yet | ] 
Ee © reaſgns for this practice are much ſtronger here 

than at home. When the Governor paſſes the a 

dills ſent up to him, both Houſes are preſent in N 

5 the Counci chamber. It js then cuſtomary for 4 

him to; aſk the advice of his Council with "hae fo 3 

= 3 


every bill, and he ſigns them at the 

- theſe words, “ aſſent to this bill, enacting the 
ame, aud order it to be enrolled.” After that the 5 
, .aQts are publiſhed in the open ſtreęt, near the NF 5 
City Hall; his Excellensy and. the "wy. Houſe = 

ns RE at. | 
v=o tet wa t epre ntatives, as re- -4 
. 4 aer by fun R are annexed | 
5 15 = following 1 1 8 a Members of the | 

ou 8 


New-Your,—Four | 
* 
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City and County of Aupany,—Two, each 180 TT. 

per diem. 

a WESTCHESTER County. —T wo each 65 per 

diem. 

8. Sorrotx County. — Two, each 9 s. per diem. 

_ Queen? s County.—Two, each 6 s. per diem. 

Kinc's County.— Two, each 6s. per diem. 
UrsrER County. — Two, each, 6 8. per diem. 
 Ricumony County.— Two, each 68. per diem. 

Durckxss County. — Two, each 6's. per diem. 
On ance County.— Two, each 6s. per diem. 

5 3 of WesT- CHESTER amy 10 8. 2208 


Toni of Senrmzerapy.—One, 108. ger 

em. a 
Manor of REnSLAERWECK. von 108. per 

diem. 5 8 
[Manor of Fe d 0 10.8. per „ 


© Mayor of 23d tree rag apo 6s. * diem. 


The continuance of our Aſſemblies was 1 Docation of tha 
: We 5 the political ſtruggles, which took riſe Afemblcs 
in Mr. Coſby's adminiſtration, forced Mr. Clarke, 
who ſucceeded him, to paſs the act reſtricting them 
40 three years; but this was repealed by the King, 
and a ſeptennial Jaw enacted ſoon after the arrival | 
of Governor Clinton, which is {till in full force. | 
No colony, upon the Continent. has formerly Their lealing 
: ſuffered more than ours, in the opinon of the u one 
| "King's Miniſters, This has been owing to the i“ 
impreſſons made by our Governors, who are ſcarce 
ever diſengaged from diſputes with the Lower- N 
: Houſe. Our Repreſentatives, agreeable to the 
general ſenſe of thrir conſtituents, are tenacious in 
ir opinion, that the inhabitants of chis colony 
are entitled to all the privileges of Engliſhmen ; 


| 17 Fever, and that * ſeſſion of Aſſemblies 


here, 


6 — 


V's 


/ 
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here, is wiſely ſubſtituted inſtead of ar epreſenta · 


tion in Parliament, which, all things conſidered, 
would, at this remote diſtance, be extremely in- 
convenient and dangerous. The Governors, on 


the other hand, in general, entertain political ſen- 


timents of a quite different nature. All the im- 
munities we enjoy, according to them, not only 
flow from, but abſolutely depend upon, the mere 


grace and will of the crown. It is eaſy to con- 


ceive, that contentions mult naturally attend ſuch 
a contradiction of ſentiments. Moſt of our diſ- 
Putes, however, relate to the ſupport of goyern- 


ment. Before Lord Cornbury's embezzlements, 


the revenue was eſtabliſhed for a long period, but 


afterwards reduced to a few years. The violent 
meaſures, in Mr. Coſpy's time, led the Aſſembly 


to the ſcheme of an annual proviſion. Theſe are 
che words of that much famed, Addreſs of the 
Houſe, to Lieutenant Governor Clarke, on the 
Sth of September 1737, previous to the change: 

E Ihe true cauſes of the deficiency, of the reve- 


s nue, we believe are too well known to your Ho- 


nour, to make it neceſſary for us to ſay much on 


ii that head. Had the conſpicuous loyalty of the 

8 5 BYE 4 on iy Al rag. SHA: i WA n 0 1 
We are no more than a little corporation.—1 would 
* Adviſe theſe Gentleman (Aſſemblies) for the future, to drop 
_ «© thoſe parliamentary airs and ſtyle'about liberty and property, 


* 
- 


% and keep within their ſphere, / and make the beſt uſe they 


by an allegiance,” Liſe of Sir William Phipe, P. 23. 


e can of his Majefly's inftructions and commiſſion; beeauſe it 
Would be high. treaſon to fit and act without it. — This is 
dur charter. t ed u 
24 jeſty's favours, we are, of them, but tenants at will; we 
% only hold them during pleaſure and good behaviour. — 
FTbeſe are the accurate and bright thoughts of the gentleman 


If we abuſe or make a wicked uſe of his Ma- 


ho publiſhed a pamphlet, entitled! An eſſay on the Govern- 


ment of the Colonies, in 1752. Sir William Jones, Attorney- 

Seneral to James II. was of à very diſſerent opinion. For he 
told the King. That he could ue more grant a commiſſion to 
% levy. money on his ſubjects in the plantations, without their 
* conſent by an Aſſembly, than they could diſch 


8 


rge them ſelyes 


24 inhabi- 
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* inhabitants of this province, met with a ſuitable : 


| & treatment in return: it is not unlikely, but we 
- 3 ſhould now be weak enough to act like others 
« before us, in being laviſh beyond aur abilities, 
« and raiſing ſums unneceflary to be given; and 
continued the donation, like them, for a longer 


time than what was convenient for the ſafety of 


* the inhabitants: but experience has ſhewn the 
imprudence of ſuch a conduct, and the miſerable 
condition to which the province is reduced, ren- 


ders the raiſing of large ſums very difficult 3 
E not impracticable. We therefore beg leave to 
* be plain with your Honour, and hope you will 


not take it amiſs, when we tell you, that you are 


6 not to expect, that we either will raiſe ſums un- 


fit to be raiſed; or put what we ſhall raiſe into 


* the power of a Governor to miſapply, if we can 
& prevent it: nor ſhall we make up any other de- 


8 * beiencies. than what we conceive are ſit and juſt 
be paid; or continue what ſupport or reve- 


« nue we ſhall raiſe, for any longer than one year, 


4 Nor do we think it convenient to do even that, 
«. until ſuch laws are paſſed, as we conceive ne- 
1 ceſſary for the ſafety of the inhabitants of this 
colony; who-have repoſed a truſt in us for that 
only purpole'; ; and which we are ſure you will 
« think it reaſonable we ſhould act agreeable to, 
; and by the Grace of God we will endeavour 
** not to deceive them.” 

The ſentiments of this addreſs ſtill prevail 


among the people, and therefore the ſucceſs of the 


p_—_— 


| Sar ſolicitations, for a permanent, Indefimee, | 


[upport, will probably be in van. 
The matter has been often litigated with great 
fervency on both fides, and the example of the 


Britiſh Parliament urged / as a precedent for our 


imitation. . Jo this it is anſwered, that the par- 


ticular ſtate of this province differs 10 widely from 


5 Song . that 


16 


redreſs. | 
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that of their Mother Country, that we ought not 
in this reſpe& to follow the cuſtom of the Com- 
mons. Our conſtitution, as ſome obſerve, is ſo 
imperfe& in numberleſs inſtances, that the rights 
of the people lie, even now, at the mere mercy 


of their Governors; and granting a perpetual ſu 
port, it is thought, would be in reality little le 
than the loſs of every thing dear to them. 

It muſt be confeſſed that many plauſible argu- 


ments may be aſſigned, in ſupport of the jealouſy 


of the Houſe: + A Governor has number]eſs op- 


portunities, not proper to be mentioned, for in- 
wading the rights o gr e and inſuperable 
| difficulties would neceflarily 


# 


fortified political frame; but through our utter 
neglect of education, the ancient Aſſemblies con- 


ſiſted of plain, illiterate, huſbandmen, whoſe 
views ſeldom extended farther than to the regula- 


tion of highways, the deſtruction of wolves, wild 


cats, and foxes, and the advancement of the other 


little intereſts of the particular counties, which 
they were choſen to repreſen t. 


* 
« 
o 


Eons of 


By gradual advances, at ſeaſonable junctures, 
we might. have introduced ſuch amendments, as 
vould at this day have eſtabliſhed a ſound and well 


* 
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Of our Laws and Cours. .f 


E ſtate of our laws opens a door to much 

I controverſy. The uncertainty with reſpect 
to them renders property precarious, and greatly 

expoſes us to the arbitrary deciſions of bad Judges | 

3 IS Ke 1 8 , ; - BS 
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The common law of England is generally receiv- 
ed, together with ſuch ſtatutes as were enacted be- 
fore we had a legiſlature of our own. But our 

. _ courts exerciſe a ſovereign authority, in determi- 

ning what parts of the common and ſtatute law 
ought to be extended; for it muſt be admitted, 
that the difference of circumſtances neceſſarily re- 

' quires us, in ſome caſes, to reje& the determina» 
tions of both. In many inſtances they have alſo 
extended, as I have elſewhere obſerved, even Acts 
of Parliament, paſſed ſince we have had a diſtin& 

legiſlation, which is adding greatly to our confu- 

| ſion, The practice of our courts is not leſs uncer- 
ain than the law. Some of the Engliſh rules are 
adopted, and others rejected. Two things there- 
fore ſeem to be abſolutely neceſſary for the public 


Firſt, The paſſing an act for ſettling the extent 
of the Engliſh laws. And, | SEE — 
Seecondly, That the courts ordain a general ſer 
of rules for the regulation of the practice. ” 
To give a particular account of our laws civil Tenure of lan i 
and criminal, cannot be expected in this work. 
All lands are held of the crown by ſocage tenure, 
as thoſe of Eaſt · Greenwich, at home, in the county 
of Kent; and the manner of obtaining a title to 
ſiuch as are vacant, or in the poſſeſſion of the In- 
Formerly the cuſtom was to apply to the Go- 
vernor in Council, for a licenſe to purchaſe lands 
of the natives in his Majeſty's name. A deed 
was then privately obtained from the Indian pro- 
prietors to the King, and annexed to a ſecond pe- 
tition to the Governor, for a warrant to the Sur- 
veyor- General, to make a ſurvey of the quantity 
purchaſed. Another warrant, upon the return of 
tac ſurvey, was then iſſued to the Attorney- Ge- 
 neral, to prepare a draught of the patent ; which 
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= being tranſmitted to the Secretary's office, wal 


then engroſſed upon parchment, and the great 
ſeal affixed to it by the Governor, 


In theſe ſurveys and deeds more lands were 
often included, than the Indians intended to ſell; 
and theſe, frauds being frequently complained of, "I 


an order was made by the Governor and Council, 
in 1736, that thenceforth no Indian deed ſhould 
be taken, until the land propoſed to be granted, 
vas actually ſurveyed by the Surveyor-Veneral, 

or one of his deputies, in the preſence of the 
Indian proprietors; that the bounds of the tract 
ſhould be then entered in the deed, and a certi- 
ficate endorſed, that they are agretable to the 


ſurvey, and that he ſaw the conſideration money 


or goods, Bona fide, delivered to the vendors. 
The patenting of lands, has long been, and 
ſtill continues to be, very expenſive. 
Our law . are numerous z J begin 
with the. wells. ho” als 26 


5 3, 


Of the, JUSTICES! coor: 


"— JusTiIERs of the Peace are appointed by com- 
miſnon from the Governors, who, to ſerve their 
purpoſes in elections, ſometimes grant, as it is 
called, the adminiſtration to particular favourites 
in each county, which is the nomination of officers 

civil and military ;; and by theſe means, the Juſ- 
tices have been aſtoniſhingly multiplied. There 
are inſtances of ſome who can neither write nor 


read? . Theſe genii, beſides their ordinary powers, 


| * by acts of aſſembly enabled 50 nals courts, 


1 . Bacon” s nn that there © are many whe coupe 
it a credit to be burdened with the office of a Juſtice of the Peace, 
is very applicable ta us. Bacon's Works, Fol, Vol. II. p. 151. 


be ſtatute of 38 Hen. "VI: limited hs Rogue of: K ea 
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for rhe determination of ſmall cauſes of five pounds 
and under; but the parties are privileged, if they 
chooſe it, with a jury of ſix men, The proceed- 


ings are in a ſummary way, and the conduct of the 


Juſtices has given juſt cauſe to innumerable com- 
plaints. The Juſtices have alſo. a Juriſdiction, 

with reſpect to crimes under the degree of grand 
larceny. . For any three of them (one being of the 
quorum). may try the criminal, without a jury, 
and inflict Ds not + extending, 0 to. life * 
limb. | | 


"The — and 8 of Counon-Puzas, | 
Tur Court of Common-Pleas takes cognizance 


of all cauſes, where the matter in demand is in 
value above five pounds. It is eſtabliſhed by an 


ordinance of the Governor in Council. The Judges i | 
are ordinarily three, and hold their offices during 


leaſure. Through the infancy of the country, 


few, if any of them, are acquainted with the 


law. The practice of theſe courts is ſimilar to that 
of the Common- Bench at Weſtminſter. They 
have each a clerk commiſſioned by the Governor, 
who iſſues their writs, enters their minutes, and 
keeps the records of the county. They are held 


twice every year. Theſe Judges, together with 
ſome of the Juſtices, hold, at the ſame time, a 


court of general ſeſſions of the peace. 
The SUPREME. COURT. 


Tus Juriſdiction of this court extends _ | 


| "i whole province, and its powers are very great. 


For it takes cognizance of all cauſes civil and cri- 


minal, as fully as the K ing's. Bench and Common- 
Pleas at Weſtminſter. In civil conttoverſies, the 
. of. a fum den 


anded muſt exceed twenty 
4 F ˙ e 
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| - Pounds: This court has four terms in a year; d 
always ſits at New: York*. The Judges for many 

Fears paſt, have dut three. The Chief 
Juſtice has ten ſhillings as a perquiſite; upon the 
firſt motion in every cauſe, together with annual 

5 - allowance of 300 J. The ſecond and third Juſtices 


have alſo yearly appointments, too inconſiderable 


to be worth mentioning, They, hold their offices 
by ſeparate commiſſi6ns under the great ſeal of 


x e province, which were formerly during lea- 
IL re, but of late quam diu ſe bene geſſerint T. 
The Supreme Court was, at firſt, eſtabliſhed by 


ſeveral laws of the provinte; hut the terms were, 


_ afterwards, directed by an ordinance of the Gover- 
oe and Council, which is alterable at pleaſure. 
Whether this court has a right to determine 
4 in a courſe of « equity, was a queſtion much 
| litigared during the troubles in the ſeveral admi- 
niſtrations of Mr. Coſby and Mr. Ciarke. Colo- 
nel Morris, afterwards Governor of New,. Jerſey, 
' fat then as Chief Juſtice upon the bench, and e. 


livered A N. argumentative opinion in the ne- 
ative Þ he people were, in general, on that 


ſide, * bj Exchequer Court bell ſcarce ever 
rung, but the city was all in confuſion, Petitions 
againſt the Court, from ſeveral parts of the pro- 


"iS The terms commence on the third Tueſday in January, 


continue five days, and the two other terms ten. 


5 Supreme Court by order of the Governor and Council, and cri- 
1 2 -mictals. ſometimes committed: by their warrants ; for which 


reaſon ſome are of opinion, that the Judges ought not to be 


members of that board, which is frequently the cafe. 
d See the printed opinion, and the arguments of Meſſfeurs 
Alexander and Smith for the defendant Van Dam advirſus the 


„ Attorney. General; in ſupport of a plea to the juriſdiction of 
=: the 8a ee Court, on a bill filed there for Governor Colby in 
5 5 New-York Wy 12 * P. Zenger, 1743. 


x | 7 Sever 
5 Hear 


n came up to the Aſſembly, who deſired to 


1 and October, and on the laſt in July. The fri and : 


+ Proſecutions, by information, are often commented in the. 
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hear council; and accordingly Mr. Smith ang Mr. 


Murray delivered their opinions at their requeſt, 
both which were afterwards printed by their order. 


The former, who ſpoke firſt, urged numerous 


authorities to prove that no Court of Equity could 
be legally eſtabliſhed except by preſcription or an 
act of the legiſlature, and concluded with theſe 
words *Tis with the greateſt ſubmiſſion that 
« I tender my opinion upon theſe points. J have 
_ * ſaid nothing with a deſign to offend any man, 
nor have I omitted ſaying any thing that I 


charge the truſt, and ſupport the character, with 
« which this Houſe has honoured me. You have 
my ſincere and real ſentiments. . If I have erred 
e in any thing, it has been unwillingly. I am 


* wiſh its proſperity. I have no intereſt in the 
points in queſtion, but what are common to all 
„the freemen of this province. 


and am glad of every opportunity to do them 
public honour. They place our liberties upon 
the firmeft baſis, and put our properties under 
<« the ſureſt protection. I rejoice in the fecurity 
that we have of a long enjoyment of them, by 
s the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in the Houſe of 


tution, and the glory of our Princes, that they 
are ſovereigns over freemen, and not flaves. 
Tis the miſery of an arbitrary government, that 
a man can enjoy nothing under it, that he can 
call his own. Life, liberty, and property, are 
not his, but all at the will and diſpoſal of his 

tyrannical owner. I don't wonder that our an- 


berties: How oft have they brayely fought, 
" | 5 7. and 


thought might tend to the public good. Libe- 
ravi animam meam. I have endeavoured to diſ-— 


heartily a friend to this colony, and - earneſtly 


1 profeſs the 


greateſt veneration for the laws of my country, 


Hanover. Tis the excellency of our conſti- 


* ceſtors have been always ſo jealous of their li- 
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ec, and nobly died, in the defence of W ? We 
| « have received our liberties and our laws, as an 
s inheritance tranſmitted to us in the blood of our 
8. fathers. How highly therefore, ſhould 
prize and value them] And what care ſhould 
%, Wwe take, that we and our poſterity may enjoy 
them in their full extent? If this be our happy 

'& caſe, we ſhall fit under our own vines and our 
'<4..own fig:trees, and none will make us afraid. 
We ſhall ſee our country floutiſh, and-outſelves' 


4 a. happy people. But if an arbitrary power 


we 


Fr « over our liberties and properties Be let in upon 


e ys, but at a back door, it will certainly drire 
2 ma of us out of our habitations; and tis to 
5 N will once more reduce our coun 
1 to a wildderneſs, and a land without inhabitants; 
ze which we doubt: not but this Honourable Blouſe | 
. will cake care to prevent.“ 


* 
—— 
* % 


Mr. Murray laboured to 8 the. Chan- ; 


try 


5 — King's-Bench, Common-Pleas, and Ex- 
Chequer, were of original juriſdiction by the conſti- 
tution of England;; and was fearful that our eſtab- 
liſhment of theſe Courts here by an act of aſſembly, 
would draw into queſtion our equal rights to all the 
Aberties and privileges of Dee He cloſed | 
his opinion in this manner: 


et 


manner that I was capable of 


And now, Mr. Speaker, 1 have in the beſt 
performed what 


| 55 ie this Honourable Houſe deſired of 28 in giving 


. . 
* 


ce 


- 
8 10 
* 2 5 


3 . 
2 <5 


* * 4 2 3 N 
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truly my ſentiments _=_ A 
rae n 52 2 
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-< But I do entirely agree with him, in all that he 
* ſaid on that head; and I hope I have proved 
© that the fundamental Courts, by the laws of 


England, are as much part of thaſe liberties 


* and privileges, and as much by the cuſtoms 


and laws of England, as any other of their liber- 


© ties and privileges are; and of conſequence, 


the people here as much entitled to thoſe fun- 


damental Courts, as to their other privileges; 
* and have endeavoured to anſwer all the objec- 
* tions'that I heard were, or thought could be, 


made againſt our being entitled to the ſame 


Courts. And upon the whole thereof, as 
5 there has been much talked about the liber- 


* ties and privileges of the people, I would beg 
K leave only to propound this one queſtion, Who 


js he that argues moſt in favour of the liberties 
of the people? He who affirms and proves, 


<* that they are entitled to thoſe liberties and pri- 
& vileges, laws and cuſtoms of England, and the 


e good old original Courts, that are by thoſe laws, 
_< without an act ? or, he who argues and ſays, 
é we are not entitled to them, until an act is 


this Honourable Houſe, the imitation. of ſuch 


+? 

+ 

* 

SR. - 
* 

N 


[s 


WF err to eſtabliſn them? I ſuppoſe the anſwer 
4 \v 


8 


of the former. . | 
But, Mr. Speaker, if it yet ſhould be ſaid, 
that there is a neceſſity for making acts relating 


sto thoſe Courts, I would beg leave to offer to 


„laws relating to thoſe Courts, as the wiſe legiſ- 


5 « lature of England have thought fit to make. 1 


© preſume; it will not be ſaid, there can be a 


« 


s better pattern offered for the Aſſembly to go 

by. And it is not to be ſuppoſed, bur that the  _ | 

„ parliament at home has made all the regula- 

tions therein that can be thought neceſlary ; 

whereas going _ ſchem 
; TP Wo 2. 


„ 
** 


$ and new inxen- 


ould be given, without heſitation, in favour 


tions, 


. " $4 74 0 4 
ed * N 
* . * - 
- 


7 


\ 
o 


ETC 
tions, may be attended with many inconveni- 
* encies, which, when they happen, may not be 


« ſo eaſily femedied, 5 N 
And I beg leave to conclude, by praying 


40 that God Almighty may guide, direct, and in- 


% fluence this Honourable Houſe, in their debates 
and conſultations upon this momentous affair, 
“ and that the end thereof may be for the good of 
e all the inhabitants of this colony.“ | 
The oppoſition to the Exehequer became now 


ſtronger than before the Council were heard. And 
therefore, under theſe diſcouragements, the Court 


has taken cognizance of no cauſes ſince Van 
Dam's, nor has that indeed ever been determin- 


2 4 L ; A N « « 
4 * # * 5 
, $ 
* * » 
: . i 5 ; 2% . — * 4 J 
x a 1 1 
- by * 1 


r . 


„Fir John Randolph wrote his ſentiments concerning theſe 


_ diſputes to Captain Pearſe, And as he was an eminent lawyer 


in Virginia, 1 doubt not his letter will be acceptable to the 


Reader, e 


« By your requeſt, I have peruſed and conſidered the argu- 
« ments of Mr, Smith and Mr. Murray, before the Gereral 
% Aſſembly of New-Ycrk, in relation to the Court of Equity 


* eſtabliſhed there in a new Court of Exchequer ; which I per- 


ceive was done, principally, for determining a diſpute be- 
«© tween the Governor and the Preſident of the Council, about 


*“ their right to the ſalary anexed to the office of the Comman- 


« der in Chief, whether he be the Governor or Preſident ; and 


* it ſeems ſtrange to me, that upon ſuch an occaſion, ſo extra- 
* ordinary a ſtep ſhould be taken, as the ereQting of a new 


Court, exempted from the rules of proceeding at the com- 


_** mon law, when the matter might have been decided in an 
action of the caſe upon an indebitatas afſumpfit, which 1s 


* the ſettled method and moſt expeditious remedy, in caſes of 


that aasee. HE, | 
Both theſe gentlemen ſeem to have agreed in one point, 
e that it was neceſſary to trace the Court of Chancery and the 
% Equity Court in the Exchequer back to their original inſti- 


4, tution, in order to ſhew whether the Governor of a new plan- 
I: Whet nor 


tation, hath a power or not to erect Courts, in imitation of 


* dheſe high and acient Courts in England, And from their 


reſearches 


CHap, vi. a N E W V O R K. 8 „ 
The judges of this Court, according to an Act 
of Aſſembly, are judges of Mi Prius of courſe; 

15 | and, 


« reſearches, they ſeem to have made very different conclu- 


* ſions, Mr. Smith rightly . concludes againſt the legality of 
cc this Court; but Mr, Murray is afraid all muſt be loſt, if the 


„ four fundamental Courts, as he calls them, can't be obtain- 


« ed in New-York, — Ion I don't underſtand the force of this 
« ſort of reaſoning, nor can I conceive, how any enquiry into 
* the original of the High Court of Chancery, which mult 


cc after all end in a meer coojecture, Ca n afford the leaſt a iſt- 4 


© ance, in forming a right judgment upon this queſtion, which 
_ «© muſt depend upon the particular conſtitution of theſe foreign 
V% A AA ot 2m. as „„ 
6. The Court of Chancery in England, has its being from 
& cuſtom and uſage, to which it owes its legality, If it 
* were to be erected now by the King's power it could not 
„ ſtand; therefore it is undoubtedly a great abſurdity to ſup- 
«<- poſe, that upon the planting every new colony by the ſub- 
« jets of England, new Courts muſt ſpring up, as it were 
4 from the roots of the ancient Courts, and be eltabliſhed. 
«* without the conſent of the legiſlature, becauſe we can imi- 
s tate their meth@Js of proceeding, though we are very im- 
«*« perfect in compariſon to their reaſon and judgment, — Then 
« I think there is anotker impropriety in the debates of this 
« queſtion 5 they would argue from the power and preroga- 
« tive of the King, to entitle a Governor to act in the ſame 
% manner. I think before they turn a Governor into a King, 
% they ſhould take care, to provide for him the ſame ſuffici- 


n ency of wiſdom and as able a council; therefore I mult ſup- 


6c Poſe, a mighty difference between the power of a King and 
„ the Governor's abroad, —T heir inſtructions as to the ere». 


« ing of Courts, or the authorities granted in their pats. . 


« tents for that purpoſe, are not now, as they were in the 
« beginning, when, there were no Courts; but proper. 


Th judicatures being long ſince eftabliſhed, there is an end 


of their power in that reſpett, and if any alteration is 
« found neceſſary, it muſt certainly be done by the con- 


* ſeñt of the legiſlature. The Kings of England bave alwaye, 
* ſo. far as I am acquainted with the hiſtory of the plan- 
© tations, uſed a particular tenderneſs in the buſineſs of ere» - 


„ ing their Courts of JyJicature, by directing their Governors, 


« to take the advice of the General Afembles in that matter, 


« and [ dare ſay, thzt if the patents and inſtructions ot the 
Governor of New-York were to be iuſpected, no fufficie nt 
„ warrant will be found in them, to exerciſe this high power 
4 * 5 5 8 3 8 8 66 of. 
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and, agreeable to an ordinance of the Governor 


„ moſt manifeſt, that ſetting up one or more men, with power 


«c 
ce 
60 
6c 


-" os 
4 66 


cc 
« 


4 


ce 
66 
«c 
60 
60 
ce 


40 
> 


46 6 


* 
5 
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ties 
of ſetting up new Cohrs. But be chat as it will, this is 


to judge men's properties, by other rules than thoſe of the 
common law, by which alone we of the plantations muſt be 


governed, mult ſubject the eſtates of that people to an arbi- 


trary rule, ſo far as they are reſtrained from appealing to an 


higher Juriſdition, and may enſlave them to the weak, if 


not corrupt, judgments of thoſe men. It really ſeems to be 
a ſingular .misfortune to the people of New-York, that a 
queſtion of this nature ſhould be ſo far countenanced, as to 
become a ſubject of argument, when 1 believe, in any other 
colony, it would not have been thought a. matter of any 
doubt or the leaſt difficulty. But above all, it is moſt extra- 
vagant that a Court of Equity ſhould be erefted, for the 


trial of a cauſe, of which, without deing violence to its 


nature, it cannot have any juriſdidtion; and I have won- 
dered, in ſo warm a debate, that this point has been paſſed 
over.—T think nothing could entitle the Court of Equity, 
to proceed in the cauſe between the Governor and Van 
Dam, ' unleſs there was a want of proof, of Van Dam's 
receiving the money in diſpute, which I ſuppoſe is im poſſi- 


* ble, ſince it muſt have iſſued out of the publick treaſury of 


the province..—Ifi had been to have argued this point, I 
ſhould have taken a very different method from thoſe gentle- 


men. Inſtead of taking ſo much pains, in running through 


ſo many book caſes, to ſettle what the conſtitution of En- 
gland is, I would have ſtated the conſtitution of this parti- 
cular government, as it is grounded either upon treaties or 


grants from the Crown of England; for as New-York was 
a conquered country, it is very probable, ſomething may 
have been ſtipulated, between the States General and 


Crown of England, in behalf of the ſubjects of Holland, 
which were left there in poſſeſſion of their eſtates, and ſo be - 
came ſubjects to England. —If there was any ſuch treaty, 
that muſt be looked upon as the fundamental law of the 
province; and next to that, the King's charters muſt take 


.place.—I don't at all doubt, but, ſome way or other, the 


common law was eſtabliſhed there, and if not, as there is a 


legiſlature, I ſuppoſe it is adopted by the country; for there 


is undoubtedly, a great difference between the people of a 
conquered country, and colonies reduced by the King's 
conſent by the ſubjects of England. The common law 
follows them wherever they go, but as tothe other, it ven 
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ties once every year, They carry with them, at 
the ſame time, a commiſſion of oyer and termi- . 
ner and general gaol delivery, in which ſome ä 
of the county juſtices are joined. 
The J udges and practiſers in the Supreme, and 
all. other Courts, wear no peculiar habits as they 
do at Weſtminſter-Hall and in ſome of the Weft- 
India Iſlands; nor is there, as yer, any diſtinction 
or degrees among the lawyers. _ 
5 I be door of admiſſion into the practice is too 
open. The uſual preparatories are, 2 2 college or 
univerſity education, and three year's apprentice- 
ſhip ; z or, without the former, ſeven years ſer- 
vice under an attorney. In either of theſe caſes, 
the Chief Juſtice recommends the candidate to the 
Sovernor, who thereupon grants a licence to 
© pager under his hand and [ſeal at arms. This 
5 ng produced to the Court, the uſual ſtate-oaths 
and Irn are taken, together with an oath 75 
for his upright demeanour, and he is then quali- 
fied to practice in every Court in the province. 
Into the county Courts, attornies are introduced 
Voith ſtill leſs ceremony. For our Governors have 
oe formerly licenſed all perſons, how Iindifferently ſo- 


d ariſe either from treaties or grants; ; therefore it is a pity, 
„ every thing in relation to this matter has been omitted, 
„which 2 have been of great uſe to thoſe, who are unac- 
% quainted with the facts, in forming a judgment in this 
. caſe.—I can't forbear obſerving a mighty weakneſs in the 
« lawyers of New-York, in blindly following 2 common error, 
« in relation to the ſtatutes. of England being in force there ; 
« whereas there is no foundation in ſenſe or _—_ for ſuch an 
ESE. opinion. The common lay mult be the only rule, and if we 
bs * wade into the ſtatutes, no man cal tell what the law is. It 
5 ** is certain all of them can't bind, and to know which do, 
„was always above my capacity. —Tho e that are declarative 
I, of the common law, ſerve us rather as wen. than by 
. guy binding quality as ſtatutes. 
s Jam, Six, r 
VK our moſt beide Servant, — e 
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erer recommended; and the profeſſion has been 
ſhamefully diſgraced, by the admiſſioon of men 
not only of the meaneſt abilities, but of the loweſt 

employments. The title of the Judges of the 


ſupreme court is The Honourable. 
They have but two clerks; one attendant upon 
the Supreme Eourt at New-York, and theother on 


the circuits. The former ſeals all their Proceſs, 
and i is N of the records, ” 


The Cover „ A v. 


Tux only Officers of this C ourt are the Judge, 
or Commiſſary, the Regiſter or Marſhal. The 


: Judge has, by his commiſſion *, a juriſdiction in 
all maritime affairs,” not only here, but in the co- 


lonies of New-Jerſey and Connecticut. The pro- 


| ceedings before him are-1n Eoglith, wy according . 
| to the courſe of the civil law, | 


The Parnoganiys Covar. | 


Tur buſineſs of this Court relates to the pro- 

bate of laſt wills and teſtaments, and the grants of 
letters of adminiſtration on inteſtates eſtates, - The * 
powers, relative to theſe. matters, are committed 
to the Governors whe. acts e wo a dele- 


Bate. . 25 ; 15 


11 be Counz of 1 the Govennon ond couneu. 35 


Tax authority of dis Court i is beſt ſeen in. the 


| inſtruction on which it depends. 15 


„Our will and pleaſure is, that . or the 


« Commander i in Chief of our ſaid e. for 


* Iris under the n of ihe Adwiualy, and dated January 
8 | 6 the 


* 
ol 
5 
0 

c 


Har. Ti. N B W. O ©. 

re the time being, do in all civil cauſes, on appli- 
cation being made to you, or the Commander 
in Chief for the time being, for that purpoſe, 
permit and allow appeals, from any of f the Courts 
* of common law in our ſaid province, unto you, 


or the Commander in Chief, and the Council 


„ of our ſaid provincez and you are, for that 
„ purpoſe, to iſſue a writ, in the manner which 
has been uſually accuſtomed, returnable before 
« yourlelf and the Council of our ſaid province, 
* who are to proceed to hear and determine ſuch 


„appeal; wherein ſuch of our ſaid Council, as 


„ ſhall be at that time Judges of the Court from 


£ whence ſuch appeal ſhall be ſo made, to you our 


Captain General, or to the Commander in 
e Chief for the time being, and to our ſaid Coun- 
« cil, as aforeſaid, ſnall not be admitted to vote 
£ upon the ſaid appeal; but they may, never- 


by theleſs be preſent at the hearing thereof, to 


ive the reaſons of the judgment giyen by them, 


45 in the cauſes, wherein ſuch APP ſhall be 


$* made, 

Provided nevertheleſs, that in all ſuch ap- 

| . peals, the ſum or value appealed for, do exceed 
the ſum of three hundred pounds ſterling; 
and that ſecurity be firſt duly given by the ap- 

, + pellant, to anſwer ſuch charges, as ſhall be 
awarded in caſe the firſt ſentence be af- 
„ firmed; AY if either party ſhall not reſt fatis- 


» 


5 Nb the Ainet of Sir Danvers Oſborn, 3 were 
5 given to the Governor and Council, in all cauſes above 100l. 
| RNerliog, and to the King in Council, in all thoſe above 30bl. 


ſterling. By this inſtruction, the power of the Supreme Court 


and of the Governor ang Council, is prodigiouſly augmented. 


In this infant country few contracts are equal to the ſums men- 


_ tioned in the inſtruction, and therefore an uncontrolable autho- 
rity in our courts may be dangerous to the property and liber- 
ties of the people. Proper checks upon Judges proſerye them 
Þoch from iadolence ans e | 


* fied 
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ooh „ fied with the judgment of you, or the Comman- 
der in Chief for the time being, and Council as 
* aforeſaid, our will and pleaſure is, that they 
e may. then appeal unto us in our Privy 
Council. Provided the ſum or value ſo ap- 
< pealed for unto us, exceed five hundred pounds 
< ſterling; and that ſuch appeal be made within 
© fourteen days after ſentence, and good ſecurity 
given by the appellant, that he will effectually 
<< proſecute the ſame, and anſwer ghe condemna- 


+4 


tion; and alſo to pay ſuch coſts and damages, 
| | « as ſhall be awarded by us, in caſe the ſentence 
NV * of you, or the Commander in Chief for the time 
being, and Council be affirmed. Provided 
* nevertheleſs, where the matter in queſtion re- 
lates to the tak ing or demanding any duty pay- 
able to us, or to any fee of office, or annual 
< rent, or other fuch like matter or thing, where 
< the rights in future may be bound, in all ſuch 
caſes, you are to admit an appeal to us in our 
Privy Council, though the immediate ſum or 
« value appealed for, be of a leſs value. And it 
„is our further will and pleaſure, that in all 
s caſes, where, by your inſtructions, you are to 
admit appeals to us in our Privy Council, exe- 
46s Ee 2. ſuſpended, until the final determina- 
I tion of ſuch appeals, unleſs good and ſufficient 
e ſecurity be given by the appellee, to make ample 
“ reſtitution of all that the appellant. fhall have 
loſt, by means of ſuch judgment or decree, in 
5 « caſe upon the determination of ſuch appeal, 
| & {ſuch decree or judgment ſhould be reverſed, and 
.* reſtitution awarded to the appellant.” 


_ © The COURT of CHANCERY. 


Or all our Courts none has been more obnoxi- * 
ons to the people than this. There have been 
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(as I have already ſhewn) few adminiſtrations 
ſince its firſt election, in which our Aſſemblies have 


not expreſſed their diſapprobation of its con- 


ſtitution by ordinance, and the exerciſe of the 
Chancellor's power by the Governor. During the 
adminiſtration of Governor Coſby, a bill was filed 
by Sir Joſeph Eyles and others, to vacate the ob- 
long patent granted by his immediate predeceſſor 
to Hauley and Company. The defendants ex- 
cepted to the Governor's juriſdiction, but being 
over ruled, they reſorted to the Aſſembly with a 
complaint, and the Houſe on the 6th of Novem- 


ber, 1735, reſolved, 


__ © 'That a Court of Pander i in this province, 
e jn the hands, or under the exerciſe of a Gover- 


nor, without conſent in General Aſſembly, is 


* contrary to law, unwarrantable, and of dan- 
36; gerous conſequence to the liberties and . | 
ties of the people.? 

The ſame ſentiments obtained among the peo- 
* in Mr. Clarke's time, as is very evident in the 
memorable addreſs of the Aſſembly, in 1737, a part 
of which, relative to the Court of Chancery, is 
too ſingular to be ſuppreſſed, - _ 7 
Ihe ſettling and eſtabliſhing of Courts of 
general juriſdiction, for the due adminiſtration of 
60 juſtice, is neceſſary in every country, and we 
$5 conceive they ought to be ſettled and eſtabliſhed 
* by. the acts of the whole legiſlature, and their 

off F = Con juriſdictions and powers by that autho- 
'« rity limited and appointed, eſpecially. Courts 
< that are to take cognizance of matrers in a 
$* courſe of equity. This has been the conſtant 
practice in England, when new Courts were to 
* be erected, or old ones to .be aboliſhed or 
altered; ang the ſeveral Kings of England, in 
4 whoſe reigns thoſe acts were made, never con- 


1 * : ceived that the berlin. erecting, , Or aboliſhing 


Courts, 
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been erected by acts of the legiſlature in ano- 


FPV | 

«© Courts, by acts of the legiſlature, had any ten- 
„ dency to deſtroy, or in the leaſt to diminiſh their 
< juſt and legal prerogatives. It was the method 
in uſe here, both before and ſince the Revolu- 
tion, and particularly recommended to the Af. 
ſembly to be done in that manner, by a meſſage 
* ſage from Governor Sloughter and Council, on 
the 15th day of April 1691. He was the firſt 
Governor ſince the Revolution; and the Gover- 
** nors that ſince that time aſſented to thoſe acts, 
«©. we ſuppoſe, never in the leaſt imagined, they were 


giving up the prerogatives of their maſters 


*© when they gave that aſſent; nor did we ever 


** learn that they were cenſured for doing ſo. On 
the contrary, the conſtant inſtructions that have 


from time to time been given to the Governors 


< of this province, ſeem clearly to point out the 


doing of it, by acts of the legiſlature, and not 


< otherwiſe, as may be gathered from the inſtruc- 


tion, for the erecting of a Court, for the deter- 


< mining of ſmall cauſes, by which there are poſi- 
„tive directions givęn to the Governor, to recom» 


mend it to the Aſſembly, that a law ſhould be 


* paſſed for that purpoſe; but notwithſtanding 
«<. theſe directions, given in direct and expreſs 


terms, the Governors never would apply for 
4 * ſuch an act, but erected that Court by an ofdi- 
_ ** nance of themſelves and Council, as they did the 


\ 7 


Court of Chancery, which had before that time 


ther manner. They could not be ignorant what 


diſſatisfaction the erecting of a Court of Chan- 
cery in that manner, gave the generality of the 


people. This was very maniteſt, by the reſolves 


of the General Aſſembly, at the time of its firſt 
% being ſo erected, and often ſince, declaring the 

„ illegality of ſuch a procceding. And 'though  - 

eke le have bern a fica as made, reared 


— 
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e by the Governors with an unreaſonable diſregard 
« and contempt of them, yet to men of prudence, 
« they might have been effectual, to have made 
« them decline perſiſting in a procedure ſo illegal 


and ſo generally diſſatisfactory; and which (as 
- & they managed it) proved of no uſe to the public 
« or benefit to themſelves. For as few of them 


« had talents equab to the taſk of a Chancellor, 


« which they had undertaken to perform, ſo it was 


« executed accordingly. Some of them being wil- 
“ling to hold ſuch a Court, others not, accordin 


“ as they happened to be influenced by thoſe about 


them. So that were it really eſtabliſhed in the 
& moſt legal manner (as it was not) yet being in 


the hands of a perſon not compellable to do his 
e duty, it was ſo managed, that the extraordinary 


% delays and fruitleſs expence attending it, ren- 


1 dered it not only uſeleſs, but a grievance to the- 


« inhabitants, eſpecially thoſe who were ſo unfor- 
« tunate as to be concerned in it; which we hope 


you think with us, that it is high time ſhould be 


« redrefled. © | 


Four Honour well knows, that the eſtabliſh- 


* ing that Court, in the manner it has been done, 


has been a ſubject of contention between the 


“ Governors and the Aſſembly; and ſince it is 


cohfeſſed by all, that the eſtabliſhing both of 
| that, and other Courts, by acts of the legiſla- 
ture, is indiſputably legal, and gives them the 


* moſt uncontrovertible authority; and if un- 


+8 queſtionably legal, what is ſo, cannot be de- 
« ſtruftive of his Majeſty's prerogative. We 
therefore hope, you will make no ſoruple of 
. © aſſenting to this bill, to put an end to a con- 
| *© tention, that has not been, nor will be, while 

* while it continues, beneficial po his Majeſty's 
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On THz HisTOR vor | 
From this time the Chancery has been unat- 


= | nacked by the Aſſembly, but the buſineſs tranſact. 


edi in it is very inconſiderable. A Court of Eq quity 


" is abſolutely neceſſary for- the due adminiſtration 


of juſtice ; but whether private property ought to 
be in the hands of the Governors, I leave others to 
determine . As the public buſineſs, of the colony 


Increaſes, few of them, I believe, will be ambitious 


of the Chancellor's office, as they have. not the 
aſſiſtance of a Maſter of the Rolls. This Court is 
_ held in the Council: chamber at the fort. 
There are two maſters, two clerks, one examiner, 
2 regiſter, and a ſerjeant at arms, belonging to 
the Courts, but not one of them has a ſalary. In 


© our. proceedings we copy after the Chancery in 
England, and indeed in all our Courts, the prac- 


tice at home is more nearly imitated in this and 
Ne. Jerſey, than in any other province upon the 
Continent. Few of our Aſſemblies have been 
capable to concert any new . of this 
kd; and hence the lawyers have 

to the Engliſh cuſtoms — forms, which they 


. 5 have generally adopted. While the New Eng- 


land (colonies, through the ſuperior _ education of 


their Repreſentatives, have introduced numberleſs 
5 innovations, peculiar to themſelves; the laws of 
dur Mother Country have gradually obtained 
here; and, in this reſpect, the public has perhaps 
received advantages, even e "hs, 1 0 | 
5 of our anceſtors. 285 


1 50 opinion, chat. * Gi? 5 juriflieion 5 in 5 
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„ Some are of 
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